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Life  lies  behind  us  as  the  quarry  from  which 
we  get  tiles  and  copestones  for  the  masonry  of 
today. 
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FOREWORD 


I  suppose  this  story  of  Winnetka  is  written  mostly  for 
those  who  have  lived  here  and  know  it  well;  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  buy  and  read  the  book,  with  considerable  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  I  hope.  But  perhaps  newcomers,  still 
to  come  to  Winnetka,  and  children  growing  up  here,  can 
learn  from  "The  Story  of  Winnetka"  just  what  circumstances 
created  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  town,  —  a  feeling  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  late  in  the  last  century,  but  which  has 
survived  and  endured  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  which 
continues  to  make  Winnetka  a  suburban  town  with  some- 
thing of  a  personality  or  character  of  its  own.  Some  happy 
combination  of  events  made  Winnetka  a  town  of  the  fewest 
possible  factions  or  cliques,  —  a  town  where  the  citizens 
have  managed  to  avoid  arguing  for  a  special  point  of  view 
based  on  their  party,  race,  religion,  or  other  affiliation,  and 
seem  instead  to  adopt  and  defend  a  "village"  point  of  view, 
—  a  sort  of  benign  local  patriotism.  All  this  has  made  Win- 
netka an  extremely  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and  to 
raise  children,  as  I  can  personally  testify. 

Considering  that  nine-tenths  of  Winnetka's  residents  earn 
their  living  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago;  that  the  "pumping 
action"  of  the  great  city  causes  a  third  of  Winnetka's  popu- 
lation to  leave  and  be  replaced  every  five  years,  as  junior 
executives  and  technicians  are  moved  from  city  to  city  by 
the  great  corporations;  and  considering  that  much  of  the 
attention  and  interest  of  Winnetka's  citizens  is  concentrated 
on  matters  outside  Winnetka,  the  persistence  of  this  com- 
munity spirit  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

If  "The  Story  of  Winnetka"  shows  how  this  spirit  arose 
and  why  it  has  continued,  Mrs.  Dickinson's  writing  of  the 


book  will  have  been  well  worthwhile.  I  am  sure  that  this 
broadminded,  liberal  community  point  of  view,  did  not  de- 
velop just  by  accident;  I  suspect  it  was  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  a  number  of  intelligent  and  energetic  men  and 
women  whose  principal  characteristic  has  been  their  unsel- 
fishness. At  least  some  of  their  names,  and  at  least  some  of 
the  things  they  did,  are  set  forth  in  this  book. 

A  word  about  the  Winnetka  Historical  Society,  which  is 
publishing  this  book.  The  Society  had  existed  informally 
for  many  years,  and  was  formally  incorporated  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  1941,  the  incorporators  being  Carrie  Burr 
Prouty,  William  A.  Magie  II,  Mary  S.  King,  Mrs.  Lee  B. 
Fetcher,  Frank  A.  Windes,  S.  Bowles  King,  Donald  Jones, 
Arthur  M.  Barrett,  Sherman  B.  Orwig  and  Wallace  D. 
Rumsey.  Under  the  leadership  of  these  people  and  other 
public-spirited  citizens,  the  Society  has  collected  information 
and  relics  relating  to  Winnetka's  history,  and  has  provided 
good  fellowship  to  its  many  members.  Frank  Windes  was 
custodian  of  the  Society  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  Winnetka's  history. 

The  one  person  (apart  from  the  author)  who  has  done 
the  most  to  make  the  publication  of  this  book  possible  is 
Samuel  S.  Otis,  who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  publica- 
tion committee.  The  executive  group  of  this  committee 
consisted  of  Robert  S.  Burrows,  George  Murray  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Freeman,  Edward  Haase,  Vic  J.  Killian,  Mary 
King,  William  H.  King,  Jr.,  Montgomery  McKinney,  Mrs. 
Arthur  R.  Sawers,  and  myself.  Under  Mr.  Otis'  leadership, 
the  committee  arranged  for  publication  and  financing,  by 
selling  copies  of  the  book  in  advance  of  printing  at  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  each.  Since  the  sum  thus  obtained  was 
not  sufficient  to  cover  all  costs,  additional  amounts  were 
solicited  from  "patrons"  in  amounts  of  fifty  dollars  or  more, 
and  from  "contributors"  in  amounts  of  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
This  subsidy  enabled  the  project  to  go  forward. 

The  entire  list  of  those  on  the  committee   (in  additon  to 
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the  executive  group)    together  with  those  of  the  "patrons" 
and  "contributors"  is  set  forth  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Lora  Dickinson  wrote  this  book  because  of  her  lively  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  As  a  long-time  resident;  as  the  wife 
of  Frederick  Dickinson,  the  high-principled  man  who  was 
for  forty- two  years  attorney  for  the  Village  of  Winnetka; 
and  as  an  active  member  of  the  Winnetka  Historical  So- 
ciety, with  access  to  its  documents  and  papers,  she  is  well 
qualified  to  write  this  story.  She  spent  over  five  years  in  her 
research  and  writing,  and  will  receive  no  royalties  for  her 
efforts.  In  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  all  Winnetka  citi- 
zens, we  give  her  our  thanks. 

James  A.  Sprowl 

President,  Winnetka 
Historical  Society, 
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PREFACE 


A  full  and  accurate  title  for  this  work  of  appreciation 
might  be,  A  History  of  Winnetka  in  Brief  Outline.  There 
are  many  gaps  and  blanks  in  the  narrative  which  may  be 
filled  in  by  each  reader  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  he  makes 
his  story  of  Winnetka. 

The  outline  resembles  a  tree,  with  its  largest  division  of 
trunk,  limb,  and  branch  firmly  based,  but  the  adornment  of 
twig  and  leaf  left  unfinished.  The  entire  story  is  never  told. 
New  twigs  and  leaves^-even  branches— are  always  discover- 
able. Therefore,  the  blank  pages  under  "Addenda"  allow 
space  for  each  reader's  adornments. 

A  chronological  division  of  fifty-year  periods,  with  an  in- 
definite margin  on  each  side  has  been  adopted  not  because 
it  is  necessarily  the  most  logical  division,  but  because  of  its 
easy  and  natural  grasp. 

The  first  period— 1800  to  1850— might  be  called  the  period 
of  infancy,  the  second  period— 1850  to  1900— the  age  of  mar- 
velous growth',  the  third  period— 1900  to  1950— the  age  of 
maturity,  keeping  in  mind  the  idea  of  perspective  and  grant- 
ing that  the  age  of  maturity  may  at  some  future  date  be 
called  the  period  of  infancy! 

No  village  has  a  history  isolated  from  that  of  the  surround- 
ing area,  or  from  the  vast  ages  of  the  past.  Bypaths,  flash- 
backs, neighboring  incidents  may  appear  not  to  bear  upon 
the  main  question.  But  any  journey  is  more  pleasant  for  its 
bypaths— provided,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  for  hurry. 

In  Winnetka's  history,  as  in  that  of  most  mid  western 
towns,  the  latter  part  of  the  first  period  and  all  of  the  second 
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period  are  crowded  with  important  events  and  changes  re- 
flecting the  development  of  the  fabulous  nineteenth  century, 
and  showing  our  foundational  claims  to  a  part  in  the  great 
epic  of  our  nation. 

To  the  glory  of  lake  and  tree  and  sky, 

To  a  vale  where  wild  flowers  spring, 

To  the  promise  of  childhood's  splendid  worth, 

To  the  peace  good-will  can  bring; 

Where  the  blessings  of  home  the  heart  enthrall, 

And  sacred  traditions  cling; 

Where  clarion  clear  is  Justice's  call, 

And  the  care  of  one  is  the  care  of  all  — 

This  is  the  song  I  would  sing! 

— LORA  TOWNSEND  DICKINSON 


To 
The  Youth  of  Winnetka 


CHAPTER  I 

GEOGRAPHIC  HORIZONS 


Hear  ye  not  the  hum  of  mighty  workings? 

—  John  Keats 

"Oh,  there's  the  lake!"  small  children  cry  out  from  the  car 
windows  of  railway  train  or  automobile,  on  their  way  to  the 
big  city.  Every  glimpse  to  the  east,  down  the  street  canyons 
crossing  the  highways,  brings  forth  a  triumphant  shout  as  if 
the  discovery  were  being  made  for  the  first  time. 

In  somewhat  more  subdued  exuberance,  but  none  the  less 
sincere,  parents  and  grandparents  pay  their  tribute:  "How 
blue  the  lake  is  today!"  Or  "The  lake  is  terribly  rough 
today!"  Or,  on  a  hot  and  humid  summer  afternoon,  when  a 
cooling  breeze  is  wafted  in  —  "Ah!  the  good  old  lake!  What 
would  we  do  without  it?" 

Winnetkans  —  and  all  dwellers  on  a  lake  shore  —love 
their  lake.  They  thrill  at  its  blue  beauty;  they  sense  the 
challenge  of  its  eternal  greatness  (and  awful  cruelty)  ;  they 
are  stirred  to  thoughts  of  wonder. 

Sunrise  over  the  water!  Every  rippling  wave  caught  up 
in  the  rose  of  dawn!  Slowly,  slowly— though  it  seems  all 
suddenly— darkness  is  dispersed,  gray  and  rose  turn  to  gold, 
and  day  is  born! 

Of  course,  if  the  lake  were  to  the  west  of  our  village,  a 
good  case  could  be  made  for  that  situation,  too.  The  lure  of 
wonder,  which  captures  and  holds  most  of  us  sooner  or  later, 
would  still  operate.  We  would  see  the  same  vast  expanse1  of 
water,  and  question  where  it  all  came  from    (finding  our: 
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answer,  perhaps,  only  in  the  Book  of  Genesis)  ;  and  we 
would  marvel  at  the  sudden  fall  of  the  great  red  orb  into  the 
water,  as  if  with  a  dying  gasp,  leaving  an  afterglow  symbolic 
and  glorious  — 

But  we  are  glad  that  our  lake  is  on  the  morning  side.  It 
carries  inspiration,  which  we  need,  and  enlightenment, 
which  we  crave. 


The  sparkling  blue  of  Lake  Michigan  is  rivaled  by  the 
red  and  gold  skies  of  the  west. 

Artists  —  notably,  Hugo  von  Hofsten  —  have  revelled  in 
the  scenes  over  the  Skokie  valley.  Level  as  a  floor,  with  long, 
unbroken  vistas,  it  was  a  unique  natural  feature  extending 
many  miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  village,  its  width 
varying  from  one  to  three  miles.  In  wet  seasons,  a  dank 
mist  rose  from  its  muddy  depths,  marsh  marigolds  dotted  its 
surface;  and  in  the  spring,  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  joined 
with  the  songs  of  meadow  lark  and  bobolink  to  break  the 
restful  stillness. 

"Let  mighty  poets  chant  their  laud 

Of  towering  mount,  majestic  sea, 
My  humble  pipe  trills  praise  to  God 
Who  gave  this  prairie  love  to  me." 

Thus  wrote  Ann  Higginson  Spicer,  Ken il worth  poet. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  "Skokie"  was  a  shallow  depres- 
sion "scooped  out  by  glacial  action."  Within  the  memory 
of  early  residents  of  the  village,  it  was  a  long,  narrow  lake 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.1  Whitecaps  appeared  at  times. 
Fish  were  abundant;  pickerel  were  caught  as  long  as  a  man's 
arm.  In  the  day  of  the  Indian,  this  strip  of  water  was  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  almost  impenetrable  forests  and  under- 
brush. 

The  water  gradually  receded,  slough  grass  and  reeds 
grew,  and  the  lake  was  supplanted  by  the  swamp.     Water 
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appeared  only  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains.  When  the  season 
was  dry,  the  long  grasses  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  alluvial 
soil,  their  roots  extending  deep  into  the  loose  earth  to  feed 
on  the  water  supply  as  it  receded.  The  clumps  of  grass 
formed  hummocks  which  trembled  with  the  weight  of  a 
person  attempting  to  step  from  one  to  another.  Hence  the 
name  "Skokie,"  an  Indian  word  meaning  "trembling 
marsh." 

In  dry  seasons,  fires  would  start  in  the  parched  grasses,  to 
burn  and  smolder  for  days.  Flames  would  rise  to  a  height 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  dense  smoke  would  hang  over  the 
valley  until  heavy  rains  came  to  quench  the  fire  and  soak 
the  earth.  The  pungent  odor  of  burning  peat  filled  the  air 
for  miles  around,  and  was  as  terrible  as  the  smoke  itself! 

Small  boys  loved  the  Skokie.  What  a  playground  was 
there!  "It  was  great  fun,"  says  Joseph  Stipe,  "to  build 
'islands'  in  the  swamp,  where  we  could  stand  without  sinking 
in  the  mud  up  to  our  waists,  to  name  them  all— 'duck  island,' 
'brush  island,'  'goose  island,'— to  fish  and  hunt  in  season; 
and  when  the  fires  raged,  to  be  on  hand  to  see  the  animals 
driven  out  from  their  hiding  places— skunks,  muskrats,  rab- 
bits, raccoons.  In  the  winter  there  was  skating  down  the 
valley  for  miles,  and  iceboating!" 

But  civilization,  so-called,  is  inexorable.  Room  must  be 
made  for  people.    Demands  of  sanitation  must  be  met. 

The  swamp  resisted  man's  efforts  for  many  years,  but  fin- 
ally succumbed.  Drainage  was  effected,  slight  elevations 
were  strategically  placed,  lagoons  were  introduced  and  soon 
were  so  much  a  part  of  the  scene,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
always  been  there. 

Lake  Michigan  (Indian  for  "Great  Lake")  is  a  little  more 
than  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  a  little  more 
than  100  miles  wide.2  It  is  the  third-largest  fresh- water  lake 
in  the  world  and  the  only  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  entirely 
within  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
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The  shore  line  is  regular,  with  only  a  few  tributary  rivers. 
Sand  deposits  have  prevented  natural  harbors.  All  of  the 
great  cities  on  the  Lake  have  harbors  that  have  been  arti- 
ficially improved. 

The  lake  is  lobe-shaped,  as  are  also  Green  Bay  and  other 
smaller  arms  of  the  body,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
tongues  of  ice  in  the  Glacial  Period  thrust  themselves  toward 
the  sunny  south. 

As  we  sail  over  the  sometimes  peaceful  surface  of  Lake 
Michigan,  we  are  overawed  at  its  extent  and  area— half  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Illinois!  How  deep?  If  we  are  between 
Milwaukee  and  Muskegon,  we  are  at  the  place  of  maximum 
depth,  871  feet.  Off  the  Winnetka  shore  the  average  depth 
is  perhaps  200  to  300  feet. 

The  bottom  of  the  lake,  we  are  told,  has  much  the  same 
surface  as  the  adjacent  land— alternate  hills,  level  stretches, 
and  depressions.  The  scientist's  huge  "apple-corer"  and 
other  instruments  will  some  day  explore  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  bring  up  clay,  muck,  stones,  gold,  fossils,  skele- 
tons, and  probably  coral,  for  the  entire  continent  of  North 
America  was  once  covered  with  salt  water,  which  is  coral's 
habitat. 

Radisson,  one  of  the  early  French  explorers,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  called  Lake  Michigan  "the 
most  delightfullest  lake  in  the  world."  He  did  not  remain 
long  enough  within  its  influence  to  discover  that  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  treacherous.  The  thousands  who  sail  its 
mighty  waves  are  but  a  handful  compared  to  those  who  slum- 
ber in  its  depths.  It  is  comforting  to  realize  that  radio  and 
other  modern  inventions  are  reducing  the  terrible  ravages  of 
the  sea. 

Geologists  have  always  found  the  lake  shores  a  happy  hunt- 
ing ground.  The  tremendous  changes  from  year  to  year 
make  the  study  unending. 

As  we  traverse  the  Winnetka  lake  shore  northward,  the 
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topography  grows  more  rugged.  Imperceptibly  but  surely, 
we  go  up  as  we  go  north.  Illinois  averages  600  feet  above  sea 
level,  Wisconsin,  1000  feet. 

Ravines,  bluffs,  deeper  bays  and  harbors  are  noticeable. 
The  great  ice  floes  of  the  Glacial  Period  by-passed  certain 
areas  in  Wisconsin.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  surface 
never  having  been  ground  down.  The  Wisconsin  Dells,  as 
well  as  other  areas  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  us,  were 
probably  never  covered  with  ice  a  mile  deep,  as  was  the  site 
of  Chicago.8 

Now  we  get  firsthand  illustrations  of  erosion  and  deposi- 
tion, the  two  forces  working  constantly  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  lake  and  its  boundaries.4  See  where  the  water 
has  undercut  a  cliff  heavy  with  vegetation— the  growth  of 
many  years.  Great  trees  will  eventually  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  waves  and  swept  away  to  make  deposits  of  debris  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lake;  or,  in  time  perhaps,  be  transformed  into 
rocks  and  sand  to  become  a  part  of  the  eastern  shore.  A 
crag  stands  boldly  against  the  sky,  courageous  and  defiant. 
But  it,  too,  will  succumb. 

For  this  process  of  erosion,  centuries  old,  is  still  going  on 
despite  the  hundreds  of  devices  made  by  man  to  combat  it. 
Over  a  period  of  35  years,  and  covering  a  distance  of  180 
miles  north  from  Evanston,  the  shore  recedes  about  5.28 
feet  a  year,  with  a  loss  in  land  of  at  least  64  acres.  The  cost 
every  year  to  private  owners,  municipalities,  and  the  Federal 
government  is  estimated  to  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 

But  Nature,  in  her  compensating  way,  sends  down 
from  the  north  sweeping  winds,  which  leave  sand  deposits 
on  the  north  side  of  the  piers  and  bulkheads.  These  recip- 
rocating deposits  "make"  land  to  overcome  the  devastation. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  sand  on  the  west  coast  as  compared 
with  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  because  "the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  Great  Lakes  are  from  the  west  and  northwest."  They 
plow  up  the  sands  from  the  depths  of  the  lake  and  sweep 
them  over  to  the  opposite  shore. 
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Hence,  a  survey  of  natural  features  surrounding  us  must 
include  a  glance  at  the  east  coast— the  Dunes  of  Indiana.  The 
"live"  dunes,  still  shifting,  and  the  "dead"  dunes,  which  have 
finally  been  stabilized  by  vegetation  over  their  surface,  are 
an  outstanding  feature  of  Chicago-land,  and  an  object  of 
interest  to  travelers  from  all  over  the  world. 

Said  Jens  Jensen,  the  "Apostle  of  the  Dunes":  "Magic  are 
the  Dunes  where  they  meet  the  sea— the  sea  that  bore  them. 
There  is  an  oceanlike  grandeur  in  the  broad  stretches  of 
beaches;  the  waves,  chasing  each  other  in  madness,  pitch 
high;  the  west  wind  roars  and  the  sand  blizzard  rules;  sea 
gulls  fill  the  air  like  giant  snowflakes.  Then  the  Dune 
country  is  in  its  making,  and  a  great  drama  is  enacted  on 
these  Indiana  shores."5 

Lake  Michigan  had  an  ancestor  in  existence  25,000  years 
ago.  By  telltale  rocks  and  soil  deposits,  modern  geologists 
arrived  at  the  discovery  of  a  marginal  lake  which  antedated 
the  present  Lake  Michigan  and  named  it  Lake  Chicago.  It 
was  crescent-shaped,  with  its  northern  limits  at  Winnetka. 

A  well-known  engineer,  while  superintending  excavations 
in  the  Indian  Hill  district,  observed  a  stratum  of  silt  and 
clay,  and  remarked  to  his  trench  digger,  "There's  the  last 
remnant  of  Lake  Chicago!"  The  man  with  the  spade  was 
not  impressed  with  the  discovery,  and  the  engineer  tried  to 
convey  to  him  the  importance  of  his  work.  "My  dear  fellow, 
the  spade  is  one  of  the  mightiest  instruments  in  the  world, 
not  only  for  digging  up  earth  to  make  way  for  sewers  and 
conduits,  but  for  unearthing  evidences  of  life  long,  long  past. 
Its  findings  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  books!" 

The  drainage  of  Lake  Chicago  was  originally  toward  the 
southwest.6  "Nature  seemed  to  have  decided  that  when  man 
should  come  to  the  American  midlands,  he  should  look  to 
the  friendly  South  for  his  trade."  But  nature  changed  her 
mind.  She  dragged  a  deeper  bed  for  Lake  Chicago,  and 
deeper,  deeper  still,  so  that  the  waters  drained  toward  the 
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north  and  east,  until  all  drainage  was  by  way  of  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
the  sea.  Chicago's  commercial  destiny  would  be  linked  with 
the  east— not  only  the  east  of  this  country,  but  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  Europe.  (By  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  ocean  freighters  now  operate  between  Chicago  and 
North  Sea  ports.  They  bring  us  wood  pulp,  canned  fish, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  tulip  bulbs  in  exchange  for  meat,  flour,  and 
farm  implements) . 

Between  the  drainage  systems  of  old  Chicago  lay  a  water- 
shed strip  of  land  called  *  'Chicago  Portage"  by  the  Indians 
and  white  trappers.  Over  it  the  Indians  carried  their  canoes 
and  headed  north  and  east  by  lake,  or  south  by  river. 

Chicago  —  and  so,  Winnetka  —  had  an  invitation  to  great- 
ness hundreds  of  centuries  ago.  It  is  as  if  Nature  had  said: 
"I  will  grind  down  by  glaciers  all  surrounding  land;  the 
alluvial  deposits  will  make  a  productive  soil  second  to  none; 
the  level  land  will  make  for  easy  transportation;  farm  and 
mine  will  find  here  a  natural  distribution  center  for  their 
products.    Industry  will  reign  supreme." 

As  a  climax  to  these  natural  advantages,  Chicago  is  located 
on  a  great  divide,  from  which  waters  flow  in  all  directions, 
bringing  the  benefits  of  commerce  from  every  side.  Little 
wonder  that  Chicago  later  chose  the  motto,  "I  will!" 

Mark  Twain,  in  his  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  described  Chi- 
cago as  a  city  "where  they  are  always  rubbing  the  lamp,  and 
fetching  up  the  genii,  and  contriving  and  achieving  new 
impossibilities!" 

Can  climate  be  responsible  for  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  people  of  Chicagoland?  Eminent  physiographers  say 
there  is  a  definite  relationship,7  that  the  lake  tempers  the  cli- 
mate so  that  long  spells  of  drought  or  extreme  cold  are  un- 
known, that  extreme  changes  of  temperature  make  for 
health;  in  short,  "the  climate  of  the  region  of  Chicago  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  man's  comfort  and  activities." 
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If  the  climate  is  so  wonderful,  argues  a  modern  writer 
(Graham  Hutton,  in  his  Midwest  at  Noon),  why  does  every- 
body go  farther  north  in  the  summer  and  farther  south  in  the 
winter?  Why  is  their  enterprise  largely  devoted  to  furnaces, 
air-coolers,  and  remedies  for  "sinus  trouble"?  They  have  to 
have  energy  to  fight  the  effects  of  the  climate.  "The  rapid 
and  violent  changes  take  it  out  of  the  people  more  than 
they  are  prepared  to  admit!" 

But  science  has  the  last  word.  Maps  and  charts8  show  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  climate  and  the  energy  of 
a  given  locality.  The  rating  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  is 
very  high. 

Without  Lake  Michigan  there  would  have  been  no  Chi- 
cago; without  Chicago,  no  Winnetka;  without  the  glaciers, 
no  Lake  Michigan.  The  circle  grows  in  interest  and  the 
glaciers  in  importance. 

"A  short  time  ago,  speaking  geologically,"  wrote  Professor 
Goode,  "perhaps  less  than  a  million  years  ago,  the  climate 
of  the  north  for  some  reason  grew  so  cold  that  the  icecaps 
of  Greenland  kept  growing  until  half  the  continent  of  North 
America  lay  under  great  fields  of  ice." 

This  ice  was  heavy  and  moved  very  slowly  toward  the 
south.  In  the  warmer  southern  climate,  the  ice  sheets 
melted  along  their  southern  borders.  Their  farthest  ad- 
vance to  the  south  was  to  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers; 
to  the  east,  as  far  as  New  York  City;  to  the  west,  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  Kansas. 

At  the  time  of  this  farthest  advance,  it  is  estimated,  the 
ice  was  a  mile  deep  over  the  sometime  site  of  Chicago.  Prob- 
ably, then,  about  as  deep  over  the  sometime  site  of  Win- 
netka. 

Each  one  of  the  processes  —  the  great  ice  sheets  coming 
down  from  the  north,  the  melting  along  the  edges,  the  with- 
drawing, the  coming  down  again,  the  final  receding  —  en- 
compassed hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.    In  "interglacial 
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periods"  there  was  an  apparent  rest  from  activity.  There 
were  at  least  four  successive  visits  of  the  great  ice  floes.  The 
last  visit,  called  the  Wisconsin  Drift,  was  made  about  25,000 
years  ago. 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  history 
of  Winnetka?  Everything.  Says  the  poet,  Walter  Savage 
Landor— and  the  scientist  agrees  with  him— "We  are  what 
the  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us." 
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1  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past. 

—  Patrick  Henry 

Lake  Michigan  must  have  lain  sparkling  in  the  sun  for 
untold  centuries  before  it  was  seen  by  the  eyes  of  man.  After 
the  glaciers  finally  withdrew,  human  beings  came  into  the 
picture.  Not  "red  men,"  for  there  were  no  white  men  or 
black  for  contrast;  not  "Indians,"  for  the  name  was  unknown 
before  Columbus  applied  it  to  the  natives  of  the  new  conti- 
nent in  1492.  They  were  just  plain  men— creatures— who,  it 
is  now  known,  came  from  Asia  across  Bering  Strait  at  least 
25,000  years  ago,  and  were  related  to  the  race  later  called 
Indians. 

The  migration  of  these  first  inhabitants,  covering  thou- 
sands of  years,  was  toward  the  south  and  southwest,  later  to 
the  east  and  northeast,  then  back  again  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  They  found  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  area 
particularly  agreeable,  the  earliest  date  of  their  occupancy 
being  10,000  B.C.  The  earliest  estimated  date  for  human 
habitation  in  the  present  state  of  Illinois  is  200  A.D.1 

Down  the  panorama  of  years  we  call  history,  where  dates 
and  events  stand  out  like  guideposts,  1362  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  may  never  displace  1492  as  a  starting  point  in 
American  history,  but  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  mes- 
sages of  the  Kensington  stone  are  now  accepted  by  many 
authorities  as  evidence  of  the  visit  of  the  Northmen  to  the 
Minnesota  area.  According  to  this  record  white  men  may 
have  been  on  the  continent  before  Columbus;  they  may  have 
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seen  Lake  Michigan  before  Jean  Nicolet,  and  they  may  have 
taken  a  little  side  trip  down  the  western  shore.    Who  knows? 

The  1500's  may  be  assigned  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  in 
search  of  gold,  confined  their  activities  to  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country,  with  Mexico  their  real  El 
Dorado. 

The  Spaniards  gave  the  Indians  their  first  contact  with 
civilization.  They  brought  new  foods— potatoes  and  sugar 
cane;  and  new  animals— the  horse,  the  cow,  the  pig— "with- 
out whose  help,"  says  John  Fiske,  "it  is  very  difficult  to  rise 
out  of  barbarism  into  civilized  life."  In  a  few  generations, 
these  animals  found  their  way  to  the  Indians  all  over  the 
country. 

As  late  as  1781,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,2  a  detach- 
ment of  Spanish  soldiers,  with  colors  proudly  flying,  marched 
diagonally  across  the  Illinois  country  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
St.  Joseph  River  in  Michigan,  where  they  burned  the  Brit- 
ish fort,  took  the  soldiers  prisoner,  and  marched  back  by  the 
same  route,  flags  flying  in  triumph.  This  "invasion"  is  the 
only  contact  of  Spain  with  the  area  that  is  now  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  1600's  mark  the  colonization  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
—the  French  in  Canada,  the  Spanish  in  Florida,  and  between 
them,  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes.  On  the  heels  of 
the  explorers  came  the  colonists. 

A  significant  guidepost  is  the  year  1607,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  date  of  the  first  English  colony  in  America,  but  also 
because  Virginia,  whose  claims  extended  far  into  the  north- 
west, had  jurisdiction,  in  the  1700's,  over  the  vast  area  from 
which  was  to  be  carved  the  Northwest  Territory. 

A  grateful  thought  goes  Virginia-ward.  The  first  governor 
of  the  colony  (Governor  Yeardley)  declared  that  those  who 
were  to  be  governed  by  laws  should  have  the  right  to  make 
those  laws,  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  established  on 
that  principle.    Here  was  the  birth  of  representative  govern- 
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ment  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  first  written  Consti- 
tution embodying  the  principles  of  liberty. 

A  challenge  and  a  shadow  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
came  to  the  country  in  1619.  Twenty  Negroes  were  brought 
to  Virginia  as  slaves  to  help  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
Their  labor  was  so  profitable  that  others  were  imported  in 
large  numbers.  Who  could  have  foreseen  the  momentous 
consequences  —  a  Civil  War  which  would  rend  the  country, 
leaving  no  section  unscathed?  We  think  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Lady  Elgin  off  the  shore  of  Winnetka  in  1860;  of  George 
Willson's  sword  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  parents'  home, 
and  used  in  that  horrible  murder.  Yes,  1619  brought  a 
shadow. 

Plymouth  Rock,  upon  which  the  Pilgrims  are  supposed 
to  have  stepped  when  they  landed  in  1620  on  the  shore  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  was  not  only  a  stepping  stone  for  them  into  a 
new  world  of  freedom,  but  a  foundation  stone  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  country.  The  Pilgrims  brought  with  them  one 
book— the  Bible— and  "laid  up  for  us,"  as  the  late  Robert  A. 
Taft  observed,  "a  moral  capital  which  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
hausted." 

The  moral  capital  was  embodied  in  the  compact  signed 
on  the  Mayflower  before  a  soul  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
ship: 

"In  Ye  Name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names 
are  underwritten  ....  doe  by  these  presents  sol- 
emnly &  mutually  in  ye  presence  of  God  and  one 
of  another,  covenant,  &  combine  our  selves  to- 
geather  into  a  civill  body  politic  ....  to  enacte, 
constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices  from  time 
to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  &  conveni- 
ent for  ye  general  good  of  ye  Colonie;  unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 
Travelers  have  likened  Winnetka— with  its  elm  trees,  its 
Town  Meeting,  its  Village  Common,  its  emphasis  on  educa- 
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tion-to  a  New  England  town.  We  think  of  Artemas  Carter, 
Mrs.  Carter;  Gilbert  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Erastus  Pat- 
terson, Zernah  Patterson;  Charles  E.  Peck,  Mrs.  Peck;  Carrie 
Prouty,  Bowles  King,  Edwin  Snell,  Jim  Richards— New  Eng- 
enders, all  of  them. 

Romantic  and  colorful  as  Lake  Michigan  itself,  is  its  dis- 
covery by  the  white  man  in  1634. 

The  French,  permanently  settled  in  Canada  by  1608,  en- 
visioned a  great  project  emanating  from  Quebec  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley— to  seek  the  wealth  of  China,  to  evangelize 
the  Indians,  to  prosper  in  the  fur  trade,  and  to  claim  im- 
mense new  areas  for  the  King  of  France. 

To  this  end,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  leader  in  the  plan, 
sent  a  young  man,  Jean  Nicolet,  to  make  peace  between 
warring  Huron  tribes  and,  much  farther  west,  tribes  called 
"The  People  of  the  Sea"— believed  to  be  the  people  of  China! 

4Tn  a  paper-thin  canoe,  paddled  by  half  a  dozen  Huron 
savages,"3  the  voyagers  hugged  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  as 
far  as  the  Sault;  then  coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  across  the  upper  Michigan  peninsula  by 
river,  until  they  reached— the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan! 

When  he  landed,  Nicolet  wore  a  grand  robe  of  China  da- 
mask, "all  strewn  with  flowers  and  birds  of  many  colors,"  to 
impress  the  Chinese!  The  Indians  were  hospitable  and 
Nicolet  accomplished  his  mission  of  peace,  but  he  had  to 
report  to  his  master  in  Quebec  that  he  had  found  only  the 
skin-clad  savages  of  Wisconsin  and  another  inland  sea! 

The  year  1673  looms  large  in  our  historic  panorama.  It 
marks  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  Illinois  —  and  to 
Winnetka-land. 

Father  Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was  born  in 
France  and  was  36  years  old  when  in  September,  1673,  he 
passed  what  is  now  the  Winnetka  shore  with  Louis  Joliet,  a 
Canadian  merchant  and  fur  trader.    They  had  been  sent  by 
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Count  Frontenac,  Governor  of  New  France,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Quebec,  to  "discover"  the  Mississippi  River,  to  bring 
Christianity  to  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  Indians— some  of 
them  living  in  the  Green  Bay  region  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—to extend  the  fur  trade  and  bring  everlasting  honor  to 
the  King  of  France.  The  journey  was  more  an  exploration 
than  a  discovery,  since  the  great  river  was  first  seen  by  Fer- 
nando de  Soto  in  1541.  (In  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  Marquette,  Joliet  and  DeSoto  are  honored  alike  as 
"discoverers"  of  the  Mississippi) 

On  May  17,  1673,  the  explorers  started  from  St.  Ignace  in 
northern  Michigan  on  their  memorable  expedition.  The 
little  party  consisted  of  seven  men  in  two  birch  canoes— one 
Frenchmen  besides  themselves,  and  four  Huron  Indians.4 

Joliet,  strong,  alert,  dark  of  eye  and  beard,  occupied  the 
first  canoe,  standing  watchful  in  the  bow,  while  two  voy- 
ageurs,  heads  wrapped  in  gay  kerchiefs,  plied  the  paddles. 
Father  Marquette,  with  three  paddling  voyageurs,  sat  in  the 
second  canoe.  He  was  said  to  be  "delicate  of  frame,  his  eyes 
deeply  sunken,  his  form  enveloped  in  a  shapeless  black 
robe."     From  his  girdle  hung  a  crucifix. 

The  course  of  the  two  canoes  was  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  to  St.  Ignace;  down  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  (then  called  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois)  to  Green 
Bay;  then  by  way  of  Fox  River  and  overland  portage  to  the 
Wisconsin  River;  down  the  Wisconsin  until  they  entered  the 
Mississippi  on  June  17,  1673.  On  June  25,  they  saw  Indian 
footprints  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Following  the 
tracks,  they  came  to  a  village  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  whose 
greeting  to  the  white  men  remains  forever  memorable: 
"Frenchmen,  how  bright  the  sun  shines  when  you  come  to 
visit  us!  All  our  village  awaits  you;  and  you  shall  enter 
our  wigwams  in  peace."5 

The  strangers  were  feasted,  showered  with  gifts,  and  of- 
fered calumets  of  peace.  The  chief  gave  Joliet  his  son,  a 
lad  of  ten,  as  a  slave,  saying,  "Here  is  my  son,  whom  I  give 
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thee  to  show  thee  my  heart."    He  also  gave  them  a  calumet 
—peace  pipe— which  they  valued  more  highly  than  a  slave. 

On  down  the  river,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  of 
which  Marquette  said,  "I  have  never  seen  anything  so  ter- 
rific!"—past  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  they  journeyed,  Joliet 
scanning  the  banks  with  apprehension,  but  Father  Mar- 
quette with  longing  for  the  sight  of  savages,  "that  he  might 
deliver  to  them  the  message  of  his  religion." 

A  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  they  turned 
back  on  July  17.  They  were  sure  that  the  great  river  emptied 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  seemed  the  greater  part  of 
valor  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards  farther 
south. 

The  voyage  upstream  was  difficult.  A  friendly  Indian  ad- 
vised them  to  enter  the  Illinois  River,  return  by  the  Chicago 
portage  and  proceed  up  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
their  base  at  St.  Xavier,  Green  Bay— which  they  did. 

They  journeyed  up  the  Illinois  as  far  as  the  Indian  village 
of  Kaskaskia,  near  the  present  city  of  Utica.  Here  were  more 
of  the  Illinois  tribes.  (The  name  Kaskaskia  was  given  later 
to  the  village  on  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis) . 

The  travelers  remained  only  a  short  time  in  Kaskaskia, 
but  promised  the  entreating  Indians  that  they  would  return 
the  following  year. 

Coming  to  the  last  lap  of  their  journey— the  Chicago  port- 
age to  Green  Bay— they  plied  their  paddles  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  along  the  west  coast,  going  north,  past  the 
pleasant  place  where  Winnetka  would  one  day  be  located. 
They  reached  their  destination  late  in  September,  1673,  hav- 
ing traversed  in  four  months  "3000  miles  of  wilderness 
without  accident  or  loss."6 

Their  party  when  they  passed  the  future  site  of  Winnetka 
must  therefore  have  been  the  original  seven  men  in  the  two 
bark  canoes,  plus  the  little  Indian  boy,  who  was  presumably 
in  Joliet's  canoe. 
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The  story  ends  sadly.  Marquette  remained  at  St.  Xavier, 
but  Joliet  returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  northern  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  summer  of  1674.  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  near  Montreal,  his  boat  capsized,  and  the  crew 
—including  the  little  Indian  boy— were  drowned.  Joliet 
was  rescued  by  some  fishermen  after  four  hours'  unconscious 
drifting  in  the  water.  "I  greatly  regret  a  little  slave  ten 
years  old  who  had  been  presented  to  me,"  wrote  Joliet  in  his 
report  to  Frontenac.  "He  was  endowed  with  a  good  disposi- 
tion, full  of  talent,  diligent  and  obedient."  He  had  hoped 
to  give  the  child  a  musical  education. 

Marquette  coasted  a  second  time  along  the  Winnetka 
shore,  going  south  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago  in  November, 
1674.  Two  Frenchmen— Pierre  and  Jacques— shared  his  ca- 
noe; four  other  canoes  were  occupied  by  Illinois  Indians  and 
five  by  Potawatomi. 

The  Indians  knew  all  the  good  stopping  places  on  the  lake. 
In  the  Green  Bay  region,  many  small  creeks  and  rivers  flow 
into  the  lake,  and  camp  was  made  on  the  banks  of  these 
streams.  From  the  present  site  of  Waukegan  to  the  Chicago 
River  there  are  no  small  streams,  and  the  stops  must  have 
been  on  the  lake  shore.  "One  can  land  anywhere,"  wrote 
Marquette,  "unless  one  persists  in  going  where  the  waves 
are  high  and  the  wind  is  strong."7 

Marquette's  return  to  his  "beloved  Illinois"  had  been 
delayed  by  serious  illness.  He  was  far  from  well  in  Novem- 
ber, and  lay  in  the  canoe  much  of  the  time.  The  shores 
were  "storm-lashed";  occasional  ice-sheets  appeared;  the  trip 
took  more  than  a  month. 

Marquette's  illness  grew  worse  and  he  was  forced  to  spend 
the  winter  in  a  rude  hut  on  the  Chicago  River.  In  the 
spring  he  resumed  his  journey  to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  was 
"received  like  an  angel  from  Heaven."  On  the  prairies  near 
the  persent  town  of  Utica  in  LaSalle  County,  he  exhorted 
150  chiefs  and  elders,  1500  young  men,  and  all  the  women 
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and  children  to  save  their  souls  while  there  was  yet  time. 
"Where  in  all  history  is  there  another  such  a  sight?" 

Finding  it  necessary  to  return  to  his  mission  at  St.  Ignace 
and  prepare  others  to  follow  him  in  his  works,  he  traveled— 
in  company  with  his  faithful  Pierre  and  Jacques— along  the 
east  shore  of  the  lake.  In  May,  1675,  near  the  present  town 
of  Ludington,  Michigan,  he  died  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  later  named  the  Marquette. 

The  stirring  story  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  and  their  fol- 
lowers, Allouez,  LaSalle,  Tonti,  gives  us  a  strange  sense  of 
affinity  with  our  early  Christian  "ancestors."  Had  we  chosen 
them  ourselves  we  could  scarcely  have  done  better. 

The  1700's  were  given  to  war— wars  in  the  "old  country" 
exciting  sympathy  in  the  new;  wars  in  the  new  country  based 
on  claims  of  rival  nations,  especially  the  French  and  English; 
the  ever-threatening  ambush  attacks  of  the  Indians;  and  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1754-1763) ,  the  Potawat- 
omis  sided  with  the  French.8  From  1673  to  1763,  they  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Marquette.  In  southern 
Illinois,  the  Indians  and  French  mingled  freely  in  the  vil- 
lages which,  except  for  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  might 
have  passed  for  villages  in  Picardy  or  Normandy. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  however,  the  Indian  allegiance 
switched  to  the  British.  Perhaps  the  enchantment  of  dis- 
tance had  its  effect— the  red  men  of  the  west  saw  little  of  the 
British,  but  they  heard  glowing  reports;  perhaps  the  gorge- 
ous red  coats  and  white  powdered  hair  attracted  them;  or 
perhaps  they  succumbed  to  British  blandishmentsl 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  War  of  Independence 
as  having  been  fought  almost  exclusively  in  the  east,  but  the 
Illinois  frontier  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  momentous  events  of  the  entire  struggle. 

George  Rogers  Clark,  a  Virginian,  obtained  permission 
from  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  march  to  the 
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Illinois  country  and  defend  the  extensive  frontier  against 
British-inspired  Indian  attacks,  thereby  strengthening  Vir- 
ginia's claim  to  the  region. 

With  153  men,  the  Americans  fell  on  Kaskaskia  (near  St. 
Louis)  on  July  4,  1778,  and  captured  it  without  firing  a  shot.9 
The  next  year,  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  Henry  Hamilton,  the 
British  Governor  from  Detroit,  surrendered  to  Clark  and  his 
army  of  170  men,  thus  saving  for  the  new  republic  the  vast 
area  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory  from  which  would  be 
carved  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  part  of  Minnesota. 

On  these  two  daring  exploits  Clark  carried  for  the  first 
time  "a  strange  new  flag  with  its  stars  and  stripes  gleaming 
against  the  blue  sky"— the  recently  adopted  banner  of  the 
new  republic. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Clark  came  near  Winnetka- 
land,  but  he  brought  the  American  flag  to  Illinois.  He 
marches  in  our  historic  pageant— an  imposing  figure,  six 
feet  in  height,  with  red  hair  and  piercing  black  eyes,  26 
years  of  age,  "dressed  in  moccasin  and  fringed  buckskin 
hunting  skirt,  girded  about  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  from 
which  was  suspended  a  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife."  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  rudely  constructed  flint-lock  rifle.2 

Events  now  move  rapidly,  with  definite  guideposts  for 
every  town  and  village  in  the  land— the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea 
Party,  Paul  Revere,  Lexington  and  Concord,  "the  shot  heard 
round  the  world,"  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  peace, 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1788,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government  with  the  inauguration  in  New 
York  of  George  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  nation 
on  April  30,  1789. 

Now  dawn  the  1800's— the  fabulous  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  "our"  century— the  one  in  which  we  will  be  born. 
Europe  has  its  Bismarck  and  Napoleon,  but  the  United 
States  of  America  has  its  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  in 
mid-century,  its  Lincoln.    Yes,  and  Eli  Whitney  with  his 
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cotton  gin  (1793)  and  Robert  Fulton  with  his  steamboat 
(1807) .  Great  inventions,  great  characters,  and  great 
achievements  mark  this  century.  Victor  Hugo  has  said  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  marked  an  about-face  in  life  and 
living.  Robert  Burns  has  startled  the  world  with  his  poem, 
"A  Man's  A  Man  For  A'  That/'  Man  will  be  recognized  as 
an  individual.  New  ideas  of  brotherhood  will  be  born  and 
nurtured,  and  the  watchword  will  be  freedom. 

Any  town,  city,  or  village  with  its  birthday  in  the  19th 
century  will  have  a  good  start! 
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CHAPTER  III 

TOHAHAWK  AND  PEACE  PIPE 

We  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the  land, 
But  a  dire  revenge  these  redmen  planned, 
For  they  fastened  a  name  to  every  nook, 
And  every  boy  with  a  spelling  book 
Will  have  to  toil  till  his  hair  turns  gray, 
Before  he  can  spell  them  the  proper  way. 
—Eva  March  Tappan 

The  words  of  the  poet,  though  spoken  lightly,  reveal  much 
of  the  Indian's  story  and  give  him  his  place  in  the  sun. 
Had  he  planned  a  monument  to  his  race,  he  could  have  done 
no  better  than  to  fasten  his  language  to  "every  nook"  in  the 
country.     We  could  not  forget  him  if  we  would! 

The  spelling  of  Indian  names  presents  a  great  difficulty— 
no  doubt  of  that— but  not  an  insurmountable  one,  probably, 
if  the  task  is  attacked  diligently  through  a  lifetime,  with  the 
aid  of  archeology,  ethnology,  orthography,  and  other  sciences. 

Who  among  us  does  not  recall  his  thrill  of  achievement 
when  he  mastered  "Mississippi?" 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  at  least  twenty  differ- 
ent spellings:  Checagou,  so  called  by  the  savages  when  the 
French  first  visited  them:  Checaugo,  Chikagu,  Checaque, 
and  others. 

Potawatomi1  appears  in  many  forms,  a  few  of  which  are: 
Poutow  at  amies,  Pottaw  at  amies,  Poutowatami,  Poutawatto- 
mie. 

The  spelling  of  proper  names,  however,  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration in  the  study  of  the  Indian.     To  follow  his  wan- 
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derings  over  the  continent;  to  distinguish  the  various  tribes, 
determine  their  location,  ascertain  their  customs  and  ways 
of  life;  to  find  which  tribes  were  exterminated  or  perhaps 
absorbed  by  other  tribes;  to  trace,  possibly,  the  progress  of 
the  race;  and  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  just  appraisal  of  his  atti- 
tudes and  character— a  lifetime  of  study  would  give  only  a 
start. 

For  the  early  history  of  the  North  American  Indian,  we 
are  dependent  upon  the  French  priests  and  missionaries, 
whose  accounts  were  often  at  variance.  Through  the  science 
of  anthropology— especially  the  study  of  linguistics— many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  original  classification  of 
families  and  tribes,  and  new  information  is  constantly  being 
added. 

The  great  Algonquian  family  is  of  special  interest  to  Chi- 
cago and  Winnetka-land,  most  of  the  tribes  at  one  time  or 
another  having  roamed  this  region.  (Tribes  of  the  terrible 
Iroquois  family  from  the  east,  and  the  equally  ferocious 
Sioux  from  the  west,  also  found  the  Illinois  area  a  great 
field  for  conflict  and  conquest) . 

The  Illinois,  the  Miami,  and  the  Potawatomi  are  the  three 
great  Algonquian  tribes  which  occupied  the  Chicago  area 
for  the  longest  periods. 

The  Illinois  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  historic  record 
within  the  present  area  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Their  pre- 
decessors, if  any,  can  be  determined  only  by  archaeology. 

In  1667,  Allouez,  a  missionary,  met  a  band  of  Illinois  in 
Wisconsin.2  In  1673,  Father  Marquette  found  them  in  the 
Green  Bay  region  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1674, 
Marquette  found  them— his  "beloved  Illinois"— within  the 
present  borders  of  the  state,  at  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  then 
in  what  is  now  LaSalle  County.  They  called  themselves 
Illiniwek  ("men") ,  but  the  French  early  changed  the  name 
to  Illinois. 
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Indians  were  not  just  Indians— one  color,  one  size,  one 
type  of  countenance.  They  were  similar  in  color,  true,  but 
with  varying  shades.  The  red  man  was  copper-colored.  In 
general,  however,  there  were  as  many  differences  in  the 
appearance  of  various  tribal  groups  as  between  the  races  of 
Europe. 

A  saga  written  by  the  Indians  themselves  would  clarify 
these  differences.  But  writing  was  not  practiced  by  the  Indi- 
ans within  the  United  States  area,  unless  we  include  the 
crude  picture  writing  on  birch  bark  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  We  must  depend  on  the  widely  divergent 
accounts  of  the  early  white  men. 

The  Illinois  were  described  by  the  French  missionaries 
as  gentle,  tractable,  and  of  good  disposition.  Whenever 
they  met  a  stranger,  they  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  caressed  him, 
and  showed  him  "every  possible  evidence  of  affection." 
Their  first  words  of  greeting  to  Father  Marquette  were: 
"Enter  all  our  villages  in  peace." 

In  appearance,  the  Illinois  were  tall  and  robust,  with 
pleasant  visages.  They  tattooed  their  entire  backs,  and  often 
their  stomachs. 

They  were  land  travelers,  rather  than  canoemen.3  They 
raised  corn,  pumpkins,  squash;  speared  fish  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers;  hunted  deer,  bear,  and  turkeys;  obtained  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  fowl— geese,  ducks,  and  swans;  gathered  black- 
berries, chestnuts,  edible  roots;  and  went  west  to  the  plains 
on  an  annual  buffalo  hunt. 

Their  cabins  were  made  of  saplings  bent  like  the  arched 
top  of  a  baggage  wagon,  and  covered  with  double  mats 
made  of  rushes,  so  well  sewed  that  neither  wind  nor  snow 
nor  rain  ever  penetrated  them. 

For  their  totems,  the  Illinois  had  the  crane,  bear,  white 
deer,  and  tortoise  (all  to  be  found,  we  pause  to  observe,  in 
the  Skokie  and  the  adjoining  forests) . 

They  buried  their  dead  in  shallow  trenches,  with  a  forked 
post  at  each  end.     In  the  case  of  a  renowned  chief,  a  tree 
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forty  or  fifty  feet  high  was  stripped  of  its  bark  and  set  up 
by  his  grave.  Attached  to  the  tree  were  bundles  of  small 
logs  indicating  the  number  of  men  the  chief  had  slain. 
Gifts  were  buried  with  the  dead— kettles,  earthen  pots,  bow 
and  arrows,  a  handful  of  corn  and  tobacco. 

Cannibalism— though  not  universally  practiced  by  Indi- 
ans—was not  uncommon  among  the  Illinois,  at  least  when 
the  Frenchmen  came.  Portions  of  slain  captives  were  al- 
ways eaten  ceremonially.  Polygamy,  too,  was  common 
among  them.  A  man  cut  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  his  wife, 
if  he  thought  her  unfaithful.  As  the  men  were  very  jealous, 
this  punishment  was  often  inflicted  on  mere  suspicion. 
Christian  teaching  eliminated  or  reduced  these  barbarous 
customs. 

The  Illinois  were  excellent  archers.  In  war  they  used 
the  bow  and  arrow,  a  wooden  club,  and  a  kind  of  lance. 
But  they  were  not  successful  warriors.  Indeed,  they  were 
"timid,  easily  driven  from  their  homes  by  their  enemies, 
fickle  and  treacherous."  The  proud  title  of  "men"  as  they 
called  themselves— in  contrast,  as  they  thought,  with  other 
tribes,  especially  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  rated  as  beasts- 
was  scarcely  warranted.  Worn  down  by  the  long  continued 
onslaughts  of  the  Iroquois,  Sioux  and  Foxes,  and  further 
weakened  by  the  use  of  liquor  obtained  from  the  French, 
they  had  been  reduced  by  the  year  1800  from  their  original 
number  of  about  6500  to  a  scant  150. 

In  1833,  the  survivors— represented  by  the  Kaskaskia  and 
Peoria— were  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Illi- 
nois as  a  distinct  tribe  has  vanished. 

The  Miami  were  closely  associated  with  the  Illinois  and 
became  their  successors  around  Chicago.  They  were  first 
met  by  the  French  near  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  but  the  main 
groups  were  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  southern  Michigan. 
At  Green  Bay,  they  were  associated  with  the  Mascoutens  (a 
tribe  that  became  extinct,  but  whose  name  was  later  applied 
to  the  Prairie  Potawatomi) .  They  were  also  called  the  Wea. 
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Father  Marquette,  in  1674,  mentioned  Chicago  as  a  Wea 
village. 

"About  the  year  1690  a  band  of  Miami  settled  at  Chicago, 
locating  their  village  on  the  main  river  between  the  forks 
and  the  lake,  and  soon  afterward  a  second  village  was  estab- 
lished a  league  away  on  the  South  Branch  ...  A  garrison  of 
soldiery  was  established  here.  In  1696,  Father  Pinet  estab- 
lished his  Mission  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  also  on  the  main 
river,  close  to  the  fort  and  the  Indian  town."4 

The  total  population  of  the  two  villages  was  about  3000 
to  4000  souls. 

The  Miami,  like  the  Illinois,  were  land  travelers  rather 
than  canoemen.  Their  cabins  were  covered  with  mats  made 
of  rushes;  their  totems  were  the  elk,  crane,  bear,  and  turtle. 
A  strong  people,  brave  in  battle,  they  worshipped  the  sun 
and  the  thunder,  and  the  manitous  (spirits)  which  they  be- 
lieved dwelt  in  the  many  forces  of  nature. 

In  appearance,  the  Miami  were  of  medium  stature,  agree- 
able in  countenance  and  affable  in  manners.  They  were 
conceded  to  be  the  most  civil  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  North- 
west. 

By  the  year  1700,  the  Miami  were  displaced  by  the  Pota- 
watomi,  who  were  always  slowly  but  resistlessly  pressing 
southward  from  Wisconsin.5 

Our  interest  in  the  Indian  culminates  in  the  Potawatomi 
—our  immediate  "ancestors."  As  we  search  records  for  a 
family  tree,  hoping  to  find  nothing  that  will  make  the 
branches  sag  disgracefully— like  a  cousin  who  was  a  horse- 
thief,  or  a  great-uncle  who  stole  his  brother's  wife— so,  quite 
naturally,  we  hope  to  find  in  the  Potawatomi  tree  traits  of 
character  which  will  adorn  their  history  and  ours. 

"The  Indian  has  become  a  legendary  person,"  says  Dr. 
Paul  Martin,  "cursed  and  denounced  as  cruel,  bloodthirsty, 
dirty,  lazy;  or  defended  and  extolled  as  being  chivalrous, 
kindly,  noble.  Neither  conception  is  correct  or  fair.  Indi- 
ans are  human  beings,  with  all  their  faults  and  virtues." 
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So,  whatever  our  findings,  they  are  bound  to  be  mixed. 

Genealogically  speaking— going  back,  let  us  say,  to  the 
great-great-grandparents,  or  farther— the  original  homeland 
of  the  Potawatomi  was  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
From  here  (over  a  period  of  200  years  or  less)  they  traveled 
counter-clockwise  around  Lake  Michigan,  eventually  return- 
ing to  their  original  location.6 

(The  Potawatomi  were  once  thought  to  be  one  nation 
with  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  (Ojibway)  tribes,  but  the 
latest  authoritative  findings,  largely  linguistic,  prove  that 
they  were  a  separate  and  distinct  tribe) . 

In  1667,  the  Potawatomi  were  found  at  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, by  Allouez,  and  in  1673  by  Marquette.  Jean  Nicolet 
probably  encountered  them  there  in  1634  when  he  was  look- 
ing for  the  monarch  of  Cathay. 

In  Marquette's  canoe  cavalcade  which  paddled  by  the  site 
of  Winnetka  in  1674,  five  of  his  ten  canoes  were  filled  with 
Potawatomi.  (Four  canoes  were  occupied  by  Illinois,  one 
by  Marquette  and  two  faithful  companions) . 

By  the  year  1700  or  earlier,  the  Potawatomi  had  "dis- 
placed the  Miami  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, one  band  living  on  the  present  site  of  Chicago." 

By  1800,  they  occupied  about  fifty  villages  and  were  "domi- 
nant over  a  large  territory  that  included  northern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  part  of  Michigan." 

So  there  they  are— our  immediate  predecessors.  They  will 
dominate  the  Chicago  area  in  the  early  1800's,  and  will  be 
found  by  Simon  Doyle  and  Michael  Schmidt  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  white  man's  coming  to  Winnetka-land.  They 
will  not  be  the  full-blooded  Potawatomi  of  their  great,  great, 
grandfathers,  for  they  will  have  intermarried  with  adjoining 
tribes— Menominee,  Sauk  and  Foxes,  Winnebago  and  others 
—but  they  will  still  be  the  great  Potawatomi,  "People  of  the 
Place  of  Fire,"  tall  and  striking  in  appearance,  a  warlike 
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people,  hunters  and  fishers.  Warlike— and  friendly.  They 
were  "good  friends  and  bad  enemies." 

The  Indians  of  the  1800's  had  progressed  but  little  in 
their  mode  of  living.  They  still  used  the  long  mat-covered 
cabins  of  their  forefathers,  as  well  as  the  portable  wigwam. 
The  covering  over  the  poles,  meeting  at  the  top,  was  of 
buffalo  hide,  or  mats  of  reeds  and  grasses  cleverly  sewed,  or 
perhaps,  blankets.  The  hole  in  the  top  of  the  wigwams, 
and  also  the  cabins,  allowed  somke  to  escape  from  the 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  structure.7 

Their  clothing  was  a  mark  of  progress.  Trousers  or  skirts 
of  skins  with  decorated  overblouses,  and  blankets  used  as 
wrap-arounds  were  a  great  advance  in  styles.  Their  great- 
greats  had  worn  almost  no  clothing;  instead,  they  had  tat- 
tooed their  bodies  all  over  with  bright  red  paint.  A  specially 
dramatic  costume  was  a  tattoo  made  with  white  clay  in  pat- 
terns resembling  lace. 

Indian  men  enjoyed  adorning  themselves.  From  the  earli- 
est records  this  appears  to  have  been  true.  The  women  did 
most  of  the  work,  cultivating  corn,  tending  the  crops,  car- 
ing for  the  game  caught,  drying  the  skins  of  the  animals, 
preparing  the  meals,  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs,  always 
in  addition  to  the  papooses  (who  were  carefully  cared  for 
until  the  age  of  three,  when  they  were  put  "on  their  own.") 

But  hunting  and  fishing  and  fighting  for  their  rights,  in 
addition  to  the  time  spent  in  adornment,  kept  the  men 
busy  enough. 

The  Potawatomi  had  a  spiritual  life.  To  them,  there 
were  good  spirits  and  evil  spirits  in  all  the  forces  of  nature. 
Kitchemonedo  was  the  Great  Spirit  and  Matchemoneda  was 
the  Evil  Spirit.  This  idea  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  Chris- 
tian teaching.  Originally,  they  worshipped  the  sun.  (The 
darkness,  then,  would  have  an  opposite  power) .  The  Milky 
Way  was  the  path  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the 
hereafter. 

Many  specimens  of  Potawatomi  art  have  been  preserved. 
Porcupine   quill   and   beadwork   decorated   their   medicine 
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bags  and  clothing,  with  frequent  use  of  scroll  and  graceful 
design  based  on  leaf  and  tendril.  Geometric  figures  were 
characteristic,  and  the  motif  of  the  forked  tree  is  easily 
recognized. 

The  totems  of  the  Potawatomi  were  the  golden  carp,  frog, 
tortoise,  crab,  and  crane.  A  Potawatomi  ceremonial  drum 
depicts  the  sun  rising  over  the  water. 

When  the  white  settlers  came  to  Winnetka-land,  the 
Potawatomi,  for  the  most  part,  were  friendly.  Yet,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discretion  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  settlers  was  necessary.  Sue  Garland,  granddaughter  of 
John  Garland,  who  kept  the  tavern  in  Winnetka  around 
1847,  remembered  watching  the  Indians  standing  before 
the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and  her  grandfather's  giving  them 
anything  they  wanted,  to  avoid  trouble.  Much  better  to 
have  them  good  friends  than  bad  enemies.  "They  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  possible  injustice  being  done  them 
by  the  white  man,"  says  Rose  Dennis  Booth,  who  remembers 
the  stories  coming  down  from  her  relatives,  the  Garlands. 
"They  were  always  planning  to  go  to  Washington— but  never 
did— to  see  the  President  and  have  their  property  restored." 

No  doubt  the  Green  Bay  trail  to  the  east  and  the  Skokie 
trails  to  the  west— both  leading  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago 
and  traversed  constantly  back  and  forth  —  were  scenes  of 
slaughter  more  bloody  than  history  can  ever  reveal. 

The  early  mail  carriers  traveled  over  that  trail  between 
Green  Bay  and  Chicago,  mostly  in  the  winter  months.  (The 
mail  was  carried  by  sailing  vessels  in  the  summer) .  The 
round  trip— on  foot— covered  nearly  500  miles  and  con- 
sumed a  month  of  time  with  extreme  hazard  and  hardship. 
More  than  one  of  these  heroic  post  runners  met  death  at 
the  hands  of  an  Indian.  In  1832,  one  of  them  froze  both  his 
feet,  making  amputation  necessary.  Rusty  instruments,  no 
anesthetics— another  martyr  to  his  hazardous  calling.8 

There  were  terrible  tales,  too,  of  Indian  captives  driven 
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forcibly  over  the  trail.    And,  of  course,  there  were  the  con- 
tinued massacres  of  the  Indians  among  themselves. 

A  tale  of  Indians  in  the  early  history  of  neighboring  Deer- 
field  suggests  that  the  Indians  to  the  west  may  have  been 
more  hostile  to  the  white  settlers  than  our  Potawatomi 
traversing  the  Green  Bay  Trail. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  a  Mr.  Sweet  was  determined  to 
acquire  land  in  the  northwest  wilderness,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  the  Indian  agents  in  Chicago  that  the  Indians 
in  that  area  were  threatening.  He  secured  a  claim  and  built 
a  cabin— but  lived  in  it  only  a  few  months,  when  he  sold  his 
property  to  a  Mr.  Strong.  There  was  but  one  settler  be- 
tween Mr.  Strong's  cabin  and  Waukegan.  Soon  after  mov- 
ing into  the  Sweet  shanty,  it  was  surrounded  by  about  a 
dozen  Indians  whose  evident  intention  was  to  drive  off  Mr. 
Strong.  Going  outside,  he  engaged  in  combat  and  knocked 
one  of  them  flat  on  the  ground.  He  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  the  others,  who,  with  uplifted  tomahawks  and 
drawn  knives  threatened  him  with  instant  death.  His  es- 
cape was  attributable  only  to  his  showing  no  signs  of  fear. 
They  may  have  liked  his  name,  too! 

The  Michael  Schmidt  cabin  (1826)  had  openings  in  the 
walls  from  which  guns  could  be  fired  at  a  hostile  foe.  This 
cabin  was  located  just  over  the  line  of  the  area  which  would 
later  be  Winnetka,  on  the  ground  later  occupied  by  Indian 
Hill  Club.  It  has  a  special  significance  for  Winnetkans,  for 
one  day,  through  the  inspired  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Burnham,  it  freed  itself  from  the  land  and  the  lilac  bushes 
which  almost  concealed  it,  jumped  over  the  line,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  village  streets  to  secure  a  permanent  lodg- 
ing place  within  Winnetka  boundaries. 

There  is  no  record  that  Simon  Doyle  had  trouble  with 
the  Indians  in  his  cabin,  located  in  the  extreme  southeast 
part  of  the  area  later  to  be  Winnetka  (south  of  the  present 
site  of  the  North  Shore  Health  Resort  and  close  to  the  lake) . 
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One  factor  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  friendli- 
ness of  our  Potawatomi  was  the  influence  of  Antoine  Ouil- 
mette,  the  early  French-Canadian  settler  of  the  area  now 
known  as  Wilmette,9  and  his  wife  Archange,  a  Potawatomi 
woman.  Their  home  was  visited  almost  as  a  shrine,  for 
many  years  after  the  great  dispersion  of  1833.  Elizabeth, 
oldest  daughter  of  Antoine  and  Archange,  was  married  in 
the  Doyle  cabin,  May  11,  1830. 

With  regret  we  learn  that  the  Potawatomi,  in  1770,  were 
the  instigators  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  near  Utica, 
in  LaSalle  County.  For  many  years  the  Potawatomi  and 
other  tribes  had  been  loyal  to  the  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiac. 
When  he  was  murdered  at  Cahokia  in  1769,  tribes  swarmed 
down  from  the  north  and  east  to  avenge  his  death.  One 
band  of  the  Illinois  took  refuge  on  the  summit  of  the  high 
rock  rising  125  feet  above  the  river.  "Here  they  were  be- 
sieged by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  Pottawatomies." 
The  food  of  the  little  party  on  top  of  the  rock  soon  gave 
out,  and  the  besieging  Potawatomi  cut  the  cords  attached 
to  the  vessels  which  the  pitiable  victims  had  used  in  draw- 
ing water  from  the  river. 

This  was  the  end.  Hunger  and  thirst— and  the  Potawatomi 
—exterminated  the  Illinois.  Only  a  few  escaped.  "With 
true  Indian  fortitude  the  vanquished  laid  themselves  down 
and  expired  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear."  Many  years  after- 
ward, their  bones  were  seen  whitening  in  the  sun  on  top  of 
the  historic  spot— Starved  Rock. 

The  terrible  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  August  12,  1812, 
was  the  work  of  the  Potawatomi.  No  doubt  there  were  rea- 
sons. 

Captain  Heald  had  received  orders  from  his  superior. 
General  Hull,  in  Detroit,  to  evacuate  the  fort  at  Chicago, 
"to  distribute  all  the  United  States  property,  in  the  fort,  or 
factory,  to  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  repair  to 
Fort  Wayne." 

The  proposition  was  made  to  the  Indians.    They  agreed 
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to  provide  safe  escort  for  the  garrison— including  all  women 
and  children— in  return  for  the  provisions. 

What  caused  them  to  change  their  minds  and  turn  treach- 
erously on  the  departing  company?  "At  what  is  now  the 
foot  of  Twelfth  Street,  the  Indians  silently  defiled  to  the 
right  .  .  .  No  one  thought  anything  of  this  act  at  the  time." 
The  march  continued  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  the 
massacre  took  place  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Eighteenth 
Street.  (A  monument  marks  the  spot)  .  Influenced  by  the 
advice  of  his  officers  in  the  fort  that  it  could  be  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  leave  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  Captain  Heald  had  all  the  reserve  ammuni- 
tion thrown  into  an  abandoned  well  inside  the  stockade, 
and  the  store  of  liquor  was  broken  open  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  deceit  was  discovered  by  the  watchful  Potawa- 
tomi.  Said  the  great  chief  Blackhawk  years  afterward  (he 
was  not  at  Fort  Dearborn)  :  "The  Fort  Dearborn  massacre 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  white  man  had  kept  his 
word." 

There  were  friendly  Potawatomi  among  the  500  engaged 
in  the  tragedy.  Their  names  are  not  forgotten,  especially 
Black  Partridge  and  Waubansee,  whose  acts  of  mercy  to  the 
survivors  alleviate  in  some  small  degree  the  horror  of  this 
dark  prelude  to  the  history  of  Chicagoland. 

In  1911,  when  ground  was  broken  for  the  golf  course  of 
Indian  Hill  Club  in  Winnetka,  relics  were  found  which 
established  the  location  of  an  Indian  village.  It  was  a  high, 
dry  spot— just  the  kind  the  Indians  always  chose  for  villages 
or  camps.  With  high  trees  to  obstruct  the  view,  it  made  an 
excellent  lookout  station.  The  lake  could  be  seen  from  the 
hill. 

Douglas  Smith  was  the  first  president  of  the  club,  Arch 
Shaw  the  first  vice-president.  Edward  ("Ned")  S.  Rogers 
was  chairman  of  greens  and  "one  of  the  persons  most  inter- 
ested in  the  findings  made  at  that  time,"  says  Mr.  Shaw. 

Whenever  the  sod  was  turned  up,  flint  and  quartz  flakes 
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were  found  in  great  numbers.  There  were  large  quantities 
of  rejected  and  imperfect  implements— a  significant  fact,  in- 
dicating that  the  settlement  had  existed  for  considerable 
time.  Finished  and  perfect  arrowheads,  for  instance,  would 
be  found  in  places  far  removed  from  the  workshop— in  the 
carcass  of  a  deer,  perhaps— but  imperfect  specimens  remained 
in  camp  for  further  perfecting  or  final  casting  away. 

Using  the  implements  and  flint  chips  as  a  guide,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers plotted  out  the  probable  location  of  the  village.  A.  M. 
Scharf,  who  devoted  many  years  of  study  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lages of  the  Chicago  area,  had  drawn  a  map  based  on  his- 
torical sources,  including  the  accounts  of  the  early  explor- 
ers. Neither  Mr.  Rogers  nor  Mr.  Scharf  knew  what  the  other 
had  done,  but  Mr.  Rogers  said,  "We  compared  notes  one 
day  and  the  respective  locations  of  the  village  coincided 
almost  exactly."10 

Whether  the  settlement  had  a  long  and  permanent  exist- 
ence, or  whether  it  was  a  more  or  less  temporary  encamp- 
ment—a base  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  preparation  for 
war— cannot  be  determined.  Mr.  Scharf  classified  it  as  a 
"minor  village."  The  stone  flakes  were  found  just  under 
the  sod,  which  may  be  a  significant  clue  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  settlement.  "As  far  as  I  know,  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  identify  the  objects  found,"  said  the  late  Frank 
A.  Windes. 

"The  conversation  around  the  club,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "was 
always  to  the  effect  that  we  had  found  a  Potawatomi  village." 
He  adds,  "There  was  a  small  square  log  house  on  the 
grounds  with  a  flat  roof— no  peaks  at  all— which  was  always 
called  'the  Mission.'  I  never  knew  why  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
the  matter  discussed.  But  we  called  the  cabin  'the  Mission.'  " 

The  lodges  of  the  Indians  were  on  either  side  of  the  high 
sandy  trail  in  the  area  of  Indian  Hill  Club.  There  were 
lesser  trails  to  the  lake— marked  by  the  bending  of  trees— 
where,  it  is  assumed,  granite  boulders,  stones  and  gravel, 
water  and,  of  course,  fish,  were  secured.  Chipping  stations, 
or  workshops,  were  not  on  the  shore  but  on  high  dry  land. 
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One  was  found  near  the  present  site  of  the  Winnetka  Con- 
gregational Church.  "Arrowheads  were  always  of  flint 
brought  in  from  some  distant  place,"  said  Mr.  Windes,  "for 
there  was  no  flint  on  the  lake  shore.  Squaws  made  the 
arrowheads.  They  used  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  wood- 
chuck  to  scrape  off  flakes  from  the  flint.  If  someone  will 
get  me  a  woodchuck's  teeth,  I'd  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
making  an  arrowhead,  myself!" 

Unfortunately,  few  relics  of  our  Indian  predecessors  have 
been  preserved.  For  a  number  of  years  a  case  of  implements, 
arrow  and  spearheads,  and  other  objects  was  displayed  in 
Indian  Hill  Club,  but  it  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Rogers'  own 
collection,  likewise,  cannot  be  found.  Mr.  Windes  had  a 
number  of  arrowheads,  hatchets  of  granite,  and  a  few  stones 
used  by  the  squaws  to  rub  the  inner  side  of  animal  skins. 
Mr.  Kline  had  for  many  years  a  prized  treasure— a  Potawa- 
tomi  toe  bone,  legitimately  identified!  But  it,  too,  has  dis- 
appeared. There  have  been  collections  in  the  schools,  but 
only  a  few  scattered  arrowheads  remain. 

On  October  22,  1947,  the  Winnetka  Historical  Society 
presented  to  the  Village  of  Winnetka  a  bronze  marker,  lo- 
cated on  Green  Bay  Road  near  Indian  Hill  Club,  with  the 
following  inscription: 

Indian  Village  Site 
Testimony  of  early  settlers  and  discovered  relics 
indicate  that  this  ridge  throughout  its  length  was 
a  frequent  camp  site  of  Potawatomi  Indians  and 
antecedent  tribes. 

Said  Frank  Windes,  in  the  dedication  ceremony:  "Along 
this  beautiful  sandy  ridge,  thousands  of  Indians  found  a 
happy  hunting  ground,  plenty  of  game  and  fish,  wood  for 
their  fires  and  signals,  abundance  of  wild  fruit,  springs  of 
clear  water.    It  was  an  ideal  spot." 

On  September  26,  1948,  the  Winnetka  Historical  Society 
presented  a  similar  marker   to  the  Village  of  Winnetka, 
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placing  the  marker  near  the  Indian  trail  tree  on  Fuller  Lane. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

Indian  Trail  Tree 

This  ancient  white  oak,  one  of  many  originally 
found  on  the  North  Shore,  was  presumably  bent 
by  the  Indians  about  1770,  marking  a  trail  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

There  is  one  "relic"— among  others  left  by  the  Indian 
race— which  is  worthy  of  remark  and  consideration,  and  of 
more  value  than  an  implement  of  stone:  namely,  the  Indi- 
an's ideas  of  war  and  peace. 

From  his  own  standpoint,  Indian  warfare  was  always  de- 
fensive warfare.  The  ever-encroaching  movements  of  the 
white  man  forced  the  Indians  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 
No  word  was  oftener  on  their  lips  than  "peace"  but  they 
were  always  waging  war  or  preparing  for  it. 

Boundaries  of  a  tribe's  jurisdiction  were  exceedingly 
vague,  and  transgression,  therefore,  by  the  white  man  or 
by  another  tribe  could  easily  be  interpreted  as  an  act  re- 
quiring defense  of  property  rights. 

An  Indian  chief  never  waged  war  of  his  own  volition. 
War,  if  it  had  to  be,  was  decided  by  a  council  made  up  of 
chiefs  and  outstanding  men  in  the  tribe. 

Whence  came  these  instincts  for  union  and  confederacy, 
for  representative  government  by  council  in  deep  decision 
of  weighty  matters?  The  Indians  had  never  heard  of  Plato's 
Republic,  nor  even  of  Aesop's  fable  showing  that  in  union 
there  is  strength!  Nor  did  they  obtain  their  "ideology" 
from  the  white  man,  for  it  antedated  the  white  man's  com- 
ing. Was  it  instinctive?  Or  did  experience  tell  them  that 
safety  lay  in  this  plan?  The  concept  of  representative  gov- 
ernment and  collective  security  appears  to  have  been  im- 
planted in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  so-called  uncivilized 
man. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  the  Indians  as  a  van- 
ished race.  There  are  more  Potawatomi  in  the  United  States 
today  than  at  any  time  in  their  history  throughout  the  coun- 
try, when  their  number  never  exceeded  3000  souls.  They 
now  number  more  than  6800;  the  Miami  more  than  300. 
There  are  no  Illinois.11 

The  Ottawa  number  about  500  and  the  Chippewa  (O jib- 
way)  about  6000.  They  are  located  on  reservations  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota. 

There  is  little  intermarriage  between  Indians  and  whites, 
nor  among  the  different  tribes.  They  are  proud  of  their  tra- 
ditions and  intend  to  hold  on  to  many  of  their  cultural  traits. 
Full  bloods  are  not  disappearing.  Christianity  is  growing 
among  them,  and  would  increase  more  rapidly  if  they  could 
understand  the  points  of  difference  among  the  many  sects. 

All  Indians  are  free  to  come  and  go  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  the  great  majority  are  self-supporting. 

The  welfare  of  the  Indian  has  always  been  a  consideration 
of  the  United  States  government,  first  vested  in  a  committee 
of  Congress,  then  transferred  to  the  War  Department  in 
1789.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  created  in  1824,  was 
transferred  in  1949  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
it  now  operates  under  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  1924  citizenship  was  conferred  on  all  Indians  born  in 
the  United  States,  and  since  1948  the  right  to  vote  is  con- 
ceded in  all  the  States. 

When  the  question  arises,  as  it  frequently  does,  whether 
the  red  man  would  have  been  better  off  without  the  white 
man's  interference,  one  must  examine  carefully  the  actions 
of  our  government,  which  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  exist- 
ence merited  the  term  ''beneficent."  If  the  Indians  had 
been  left  alone  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  extermi- 
nated.   Now  they  are  United  States  citizens. 


1.  Indian  names  in  this  work  are  spelled  as  in  the  Government  bulletins, 
unless  spelled  otherwise  in  direct  quotation. 

2.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  Bulletins 
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3.  William  Duncan  Strong:  The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Chicago  Region 
(Leaflet  24) 

4.  Milo  M.  Quaife:  Lake  Michigan 

5.  Randall  Parrish:  Historic  Illinois 

6.  George  I.  Quimby   (Chicago  Natural  History  Museum) 

7.  Paul  Martin   (Chicago  Natural  History  Museum) 

8.  Viola  Crouch  Reeling:  Evanston,  its  Land  and  its  People 

9.  Herbert  B.  Mulford:  Historic  Wilmette 

10.  Appendix,  Letter  of  Mr.  Rogers 

11.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dates  and  Data 

1300  (Possibly)  . .  Date  of  the  Mound  Builders,  who  left  still-existing 
evidence  of  their  occupancy  in  Illinois.  Some  scholars  consider 
them  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  Indian,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  they  were  Indians. 

1492  . . .  Traditional  that  the  Chippewa  had  a  large  village  at  LaPointe, 
Wisconsin.    Number  in  United  States  area,  800,000. 

1641  .. .  The  Potawatomi  were  at  Sauk  Ste.  Marie— possibly  visited 
there  and  at  Green  Bay  by  Jean  Nicolet  in  1634. 

1670  . . .  The  Mascoutens  (associated  with  the  Potawatomi)  were  living 
on  the  Fox  River  in  present  state  of  Wisconsin.  A  portion  of 
Chippewa  and  Potawatomi  were  living  on  the  islands  in  the 
mouth  of  Green  Bay,  chiefly  about  the  mission  of  St.  Xavier. 
They  were  then  moving  southward,  establishing  themselves  at 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Joseph  River,  Michigan,  mostly  in 
territory  previously  held  by  the  Miami. 

1673  . . .  First  meeting  of  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  within  the 
present  state  of  Illinois.  Father  Marquette  found  the  tribe  of 
the  Illiniwek  ("men")  near  the  present  site  of  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia,  then  in  LaSalle  County.  His  first  meeting  with 
them  was  near  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

1754-1763  ...  French  and  Indian  War— the  Potawatomi  sided  actively 
with  the  French  against  the  English. 

1763...  The  Potawatomi  were  prominent  in  aiding  the  conspiracy  of 
Pontiac  to  drive  the  English  from  the  country. 

1769 . . .  Almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  Illinois  tribes  at  Fort  St. 
Louis,  near  Utica,  Illinois.  The  Potawatomi  and  others— the 
Sauk,  Foxes,  Winnebago,  "swarmed  down  in  merciless  raids" 
upon  the  Illinois,  cut  off  their  water  supply  while  they  were  on 
top  of  the  Rock,  and  left  the  name  "Starved  Rock"  to  the 
place. 

1775  . . .  Revolutionary  War— the  Potawatomi  sided  with  the  British 
and  continued  hostilities  against  the  United  States  until  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville. 

1795  . . .  Treaty  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  by  which  the  Indians  acknowl- 
edged defeat  in  their  attempt  to  preserve  the  Ohio  River 
boundary,  and  made  the  first  cession  of  land  west  of  the  Ohio. 

1800...  The  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi  were  in  possession  of  the 
country  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  from  Milwaukee 
River  in  Wisconsin  to  Grand  River  in  Michigan,  extending 
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southwest  over  a  large  part  of  Illinois,  east  across  Michigan  to 
Lake  Erie  and  south  to  Indiana  to  the  Wabash.  Within  this 
territory  they  had  about  50  villages— the  principal  divisions 
were  those  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  Huron  River,  Michi- 
gan, the  Wabash  River,  and  the  Prairie  band  of  Potawatomi 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

1812...  War  with  Great  Britain— the  Potawatomi  were  active  in  help- 
ing the  British. 

1812...  August  12,  Massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago).  The  Pota- 
watomi were  the  principal  perpetrators  of  this  tragedy. 

1816 .. .  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  by  which  the  Potawatomi,  Chippewa,  and 
Ottawa  ceded  "land  20  miles  wide  on  eastern  boundary  at 
Lake  Michigan  (being  ten  miles  north  and  ten  miles  south  of 
the  Chicago  River  in  width)  and  extending  generally  south- 
west so  as  to  include  the  Chicago  portage  and  a  strip  of  land 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River."  This  strip  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  building  of  the  proposed  canal. 

1825  . . .  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  fifteen  articles  of  this  treaty 
dealt  with  the  fixing  of  the  boundary  lines  and  the  respective 
hunting  rights,  provided  for  peace  between  the  tribes,  and 
acknowledged  "the  general  controlling  power  of  the  United 
States." 

1829 . . .  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  which  the  Potawatomi,  the 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  Government  a  large 
territory  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  between  the  Rock  River 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  another  tract  of  land  between  the 
Rock  River  and  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  west  and  north  of  land 
ceded  by  Treaty  of  1816.  On  Lake  Michigan  the  tract  in- 
cluded in  width  the  site  of  Evanston  and  nearly  all  of  Wil- 
mette.  More  than  15,000  acres  were  parcelled  out  by  this 
treaty  to  sixteen  favored  individuals.  Archange  Ouilmette, 
wife  of  Antoine,  and  her  children  received  two  sections  of 
land,  later  known  as  the  Ouilmette  Reservation. 

1833 . . .  September  26,  The  Treaty  of  Chicago  gave  the  white  man  the 
title  to  the  last  strip  of  land  owned  by  the  Indians  in  Illinois. 
The  area  was  "about  5,000,000  acres"  in  southern  Wisconsin, 
in  Illinois,  and  large  tracts  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  The 
treaty  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Potawatomi,  the  Chip- 
pewa, and  the  Ottawa  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

191 1 . . .  Breaking  of  ground  for  golf  course  of  Indian  Hill  Club,  Win- 
netka.  Discovery  of  relics  indicating  an  Indian  village,  just 
outside  the  boundaries  of  Winnetka. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


"BEAUTIFUL  LAND" 

The  Period  of  Infancy 
1800  -  1850 


We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free! 

—John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Greatness,  like  a  glacier,  moves  slowly.  In  1800,  the  spot 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  where  a  city  would  rise,  "des- 
tined to  greatness  since  the  beginning  of  time,"  was  the 
center  of  a  wilderness,  the  extent  of  which  was  unknown 
except  to  the  red  man.  It  was  a  spot  of  swamp  and  mud, 
with  sand  and  sea  toward  the  east,  sand  and  prairie  toward 
the  west  and  southwest,  and  dense,  almost  impenetrable 
forests  toward  the  north  and  northwest— forbidding  to  the 
most  venturesome  explorer. 

Danger  contributed  to  the  inpenetrability  of  the  forests— 
the  skulking  Indians,  the  abounding  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes, 
howling  coyotes.  Even  the  wild  deer,  "so  beautiful  when 
put  upon  its  speed,"  was  menacing  to  all  but  the  Indian, 
whose  practiced  shot  with  bow  and  arrow  was  more  effective 
than  the  short-range  rifle  of  the  early  settlers.  As  late  as 
1836,  it  was  dangerous  to  climb  the  Winnetka  hill,  for  fear 
of  being  charged  by  bucks. 

The  Indian  had  hunted  wild  animals  principally  for 
food,  but  the  fur  trade,  a  commercial  activity  of  civilization, 
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caused  him  to  abandon  his  native  arts  and  become  a  pro- 
fessional hunter  and  trapper.  That  he  was  sometimes  ex- 
ploited by  dishonest  traders  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  not  so 
often,  perhaps,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  the  red  man 
had  a  way  of  evening  things  up. 

In  1812,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  residents  on 
the  Chicago  site,  outside  of  Fort  Dearborn.  In  1833,  when 
Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  the  population  was 
around  150. 

In  1816,  northern  Illinois  was  almost  an  untrodden  wil- 
derness. Civilization  follows  the  main  water  courses  and 
rich,  fertile  lands— not  the  swamps,  forests,  and  treacherous 
waters.  The  broad  strip  of  forest  from  which  Winnetka 
emerged  served  as  an  insulation  against  civilization  until 
far  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Into  the  pattern  of  the  "Great  Trek"  to  the  west— includ- 
ing the  far  west— the  village- to-be- Winnetka  fits  like  a  small 
piece  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  The  tide  of  emigration  in  the  1830s, 
'40s,  and  '50s— a  "phenomenon  absolutely  without  precedent 
in  history"1— was,  first  of  all,  from  the  "Old  Country." 
(Simon  Doyle,  Ireland;  John  Happ,  John  Alles,  Michael 
Schmidt,  Germany) . 

Southern  Illinois  was  settled  by  people  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  North  and  South  Carolina;  Northern  Illi- 
nois by  "Yankees,"  largely  from  New  England  and  New 
York.  "They  set  the  standards  and  became  the  leaders,  giv- 
ing us  a  priceless  heritage  of  culture  and  ideals." 

(Erastus  and  Zernah  Patterson,  Vermont;  Alexander 
McDaniel,  New  York;  John  Garland,  New  York). 

Late  in  the  afternoon  on  August  14,  1836,  the  magic  year 
we  have  been  waiting  for,  Erastus  Patterson  and  his  wife 
Zernah,  with  their  five  children— Olive,  Moses,  Azel,  Joseph 
and  Lucia— encamped  on  the  hill  near  the  present  water 
tower  in  Winnetka.  They  had  left  their  home  in  Vermont 
in  an  ox-drawn  covered  wagon.2 
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With  them  were  six  other  families,  all  from  Vermont.  So 
it  must  have  been  a  caravan  of  " prairie  schooners"  that 
ascended  the  little  hill,  their  white  tops  undulating  like 
the  sails  of  a  beloved  sea  schooner.  The  seven  families  had 
left  their  homes  "to  seek  new  ones  either  in  Illinois  or  Wis- 
consin."8 

Hopes  were  high  in  1836.  Opportunity  called  in  a  loud 
voice.  The  stream  of  emigration  which  began  after  the 
1833  Treaty  of  Chicago,  by  whose  terms  the  Indians  were 
to  go  to  new  homes  across  the  Mississippi,  swept  over  the 
country  like  a  tidal  wave.  In  1834,  some  80,000  emigrants 
embarked  at  Buffalo  to  go  to  Chicago  by  water.  By  actual 
count,  250  wagons  passed  through  a  Michigan  village  in  a 
single  day.4  In  1836,  the  line  of  wagons  was  almost  contin- 
uous. "Westward,  westward,  went  the  wagons,"5  all  bound 
for  Chicago,  where  they  diverged  in  all  directions. 

The  "Old  Country"  emigrants,  after  traveling  3000  miles 
on  the  Atlantic,  preferred  to  complete  the  last  1000  miles 
of  their  trip  by  water.  The  route  was  from  New  York  up 
the  Hudson  river  to  Albany,  across  the  state  of  New  York 
by  the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo,  then  by  steamer  to  Chicago. 
(Before  1833,  Chicago  had  no  harbor;  passengers  and  bag- 
gage had  to  be  transferred  to  rowboats  and  taken  ashore) . 

But  the  great  trek  was  largely  overland,  by  wagons  loaded 
down  with  household  goods,  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen.  Young 
men  came  on  horseback,  getting  lifts  by  coach,  or  tramping 
—any  way  to  get  here.  The  route  of  the  New  Englanders 
was  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  over  the  road  paralleling  the 
Erie  Canal,  then  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  across 
southern  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana  to  Chicago,  com- 
ing in  by  Michigan  City— a  fifty-mile  journey  which  was  re- 
ported as  at  times  "just  splendid,  and  at  other  times  just 
awful!" 

Wagons  were  traveling  eastward,  too,  to  bring  back  pro- 
visions to  the  not-yet  self-sufficient  new  settlements;  and  sol- 
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diers  were  returning  after  the  Black  Hawk  War.  With  them 
went  glowing  reports  of  the  western  land  of  promise,  where 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  prairies  was  "ready  for  the  plow,"  and 
the  touch  of  a  hoe  would  bring  forth  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  newspapers  were  shouting  the  bar- 
gains to  be  had— "fortunes  hang  on  every  bush,"  "land  can 
be  secured  back  in  the  country  for  ten  shillings  an  anre." 
The  western  pastures  were  indeed  green. 

The  Pattersons,  who  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  came  from 
Woodstock,  Vermont.6  Zernah  Patterson  was  42  in  1836, 
Olive  was  17,  Moses,  the  oldest  son,  was  14.7 

Like  thousands  of  others,  they  must  have  heard  that  the 
Indians  had  not  yet  departed  from  this  area  in  1836,  that 
cholera  had  been  rife  in  Chicago  in  '32,  that  great  "booms" 
like  those  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  were  having  must  in- 
evitably end  in  "busts,"  that  food  was  scarce,  the  clearing 
of  the  deep  forests  a  herculean  task— but  like  thousands  of 
others  they  came  singing. 

Moses  and  Azel  undoubtedly  would  have  liked  to  travel 
on  the  canal.  As  they  jogged  along  in  the  wagon,  or  walked 
at  its  side,  no  doubt  they  sang  one  of  the  popular  songs  of 
the  day— 

"I've  got  a  mule  and  her  name  is  Sal, 
Fifteen  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
She's  a  good  old  worker  and  a  good  old  pal, 
Fifteen  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
Low  bridge,  everybody  down! 
Low  bridge,  for  we're  comin'  to  a  town! 
And  you'll  always  know  your  neighbor, 
You'll  always  know  your  pal, 
If  you've  ever  navigated  on  the  Erie  Canal." 

Olive  would  have  liked  "Annie  Laurie."  (She  would  be 
married  next  year) .  When  day  was  done  and  camp  was 
pitched  for  the  night,  did  this  deeply  religious  family— each 
with  a  Bible  name— sit  around  the  campfire  and  sing  the 
good  old  Dundee  Hymn? 
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"0  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  fed, 
Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led, 
O  spread  Thy  covering  wings  around 
Till  all  our  wanderings  cease, 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode, 
Our  souls  arrive  in  peace." 

Too  long,  perhaps,  have  we  dwelt  on  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  economic  urge  of  their  pilgrimages.  Too 
long,  perhaps,  have  we  thought  of  them  as  wealth-seekers, 
money-makers.  Modern  research  is  finding  a  basic  depth 
of  purpose  in  the  emigrants,  not  always  recognized.  Sinclair 
Lewis,  in  his  novel  of  Minnesota  settlement,  The  God  Seek- 
ers, makes  his  heroine  say,  "I  must  have  more  to  live  by 
than  just  the  vision  of  getting  along!" 

Alexander  McDaniel,  a  twenty-one-year-old  Scotchman, 
started  out  from  Chicago  on  August  14th,  1836,  to  explore 
the  area  to  the  northwest,  with  a  view  to  buying  a  home- 
stead. He  walked  14  miles  and  about  noon  "brought  up" 
at  the  home  of  Antoine  and  Archange  Ouilmette  on  the 
lake  shore.8  "It  was  a  large  double-hewed  log-block  house, 
considered  in  those  days  good  enough  for  a  very  Congress- 
man to  live  in!"  Ouilmette  was  a  French  Canadian,  his  wife, 
a  Potawatomi  woman.  Their  eight  children  were  nearly 
white,  and  were  said  to  be  "very  comely,  well  dressed  and 
intelligent." 

After  a  sumptous  dinner  of  fresh  vegetables  prepared  by 
the  Ouilmette  young  ladies,  McDaniel  hired  an  Indian  guide 
with  a  pony  to  lead  the  way  still  farther  north.  The  Indian 
rode  the  pony  and  McDaniel  walked  after  him,  going  west  as 
far  as  the  Ridge,  then  north  until  they  came  to  the  hill— 
the  hill  where  the  present  water  tower  of  Winnetka  now 
stands— and  there  he  found  four  men  putting  up  a  log  cabin. 
Erastus  Patterson  was  not  only  camping  on  the  hill  for  the 
night— he  had  found  the  homesite  he  was  seeking. 
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McDaniel  dismissed  his  guide,  lent  a  hand  in  the  cabin- 
raising,  and  stayed  the  night,  the  entire  party  sleeping  in 
tents  and  under  the  trees.  McDaniel,  too,  was  pleased  with 
the  scene.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  purchased  a  claim  on 
160  acres  of  government  land,  and  in  March,  1837,  built  a 
house  on  the  land,  keeping  "bachelor's  hall"  there  for  five 
years,  accommodating  his  Chicago  friends  and  others  who 
could  not  "put  up"  at  the  Patterson  House. 

Even  before  he  left  Vermont,  Erastus  Patterson  may  have 
hoped  to  build  and  operate  a  "wayside  inn,"  a  "hotel,"  or 
a  "tavern"  somewhere  in  the  new  country.  They  had  been 
an  important  part  of  eastern  life  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  They  dotted  the  landscape  of  all  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Maryland— the  "inn"  in  Pennsylvania,  "ordi- 
nary" in  the  south,  "tavern"  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
"Hotel"  and  "House"  were  used  after  the  Revolution.9 

A  government  post  road— the  Green  Bay  road  from  Chi- 
cago to  Milwaukee— was  surveyed  in  1833,  trees  blazed,  the 
road  staked.  In  1834  it  was  "somewhat  improved"  by  plac- 
ing split  logs  over  the  less  muddy  places.  (The  road  was 
two  rods  wide  as  is  Sheridan  Road  today) . 

As  the  adventurers  traveled  over  this  road,  finding  few  if 
any  houses—  (a  traveler  in  1837  saw  only  two  houses  between 
Chicago  and  the  Winnetka  hill)  Erastus  Patterson  may  have 
recognized  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream.  Here  was  a  spot  that 
combined  scenic  beauty  and  business  advantages.  "This  is 
it,"  he  may  have  said  thankfully. 

Or,  entranced  by  the  beautiful  view  and  the  invigorating 
air  off  the  lake,  realizing  the  need  for  a  lodging  place  one 
day's  distance  out  from  Chicago,  where  crowded  hotels  meant 
"three  in  a  bed  and  the  rest  on  the  floor,"  he  may  have  de- 
cided then  and  there  to  undertake  an  occupation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  had  planned. 

The  important  fact  is  that  Erastus  Patterson  and  his  fam- 
ily stayed,  leading  the  van  of  the  long  procession  to  follow 
—men  and  women  seeking  beautiful  homes. 

The  six  other  families  proceeded  on  their  way.   Nothing 
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is  known  of  them  or  their  destination— they  remain  as  "lost 
tribes."  (Some  think  they  may  have  landed  in  McHenry 
County,  which  was  settled  by  Vermonters  in  1836,  and  that 
they  may  have  given  the  name  to  Woodstock,  the  county 
seat.  They  may  have  settled  in  Wisconsin,  whose  country- 
side was  always  attractive  to  Vermonters.  Or  they  may  have 
gone  as  far  as  "Milwacky,  where  jobs  of  all  kinds  were  plen- 
tiful") . 

Vermont  is  a  farming  state,  and  Vermont  farmers  have 
migrated  to  all  sections  of  the  middle  west.  They  have  al- 
ways had  a  reputation  for  honesty,  thrift,  and  neighborli- 
ness.  "It's  hard  to  dislike  a  man  while  you  are  drinking  his 
sweet  cider  and  eating  his  wife's  extra-fancy  doughnuts," 
says  an  old  Vermonter. 

"I  love  Vermont,"  said  Calvin  Coolidge,  "because  of  her 
hills  and  valleys,  but  most  of  all  because  of  her  indomitable 
people.  They  are  a  race  of  pioneers  who  have  almost  beg- 
gared themselves  to  serve  others." 

A  good  state,  surely,  to  thank  for  basic  traditions. 

Early  settlers  in  the  west,  before  the  national  land  was 
surveyed,  had  their  choice  of  location.  By  living  on  their 
chosen  spot  for  a  given  time— usually  two  years— their  claim 
to  the  government  could  be  entered  for  a  "patent,"  by  which 
they  could  later  obtain  legal  title  to  their  property. 

The  area,  later  New  Trier  Township,  was  surveyed  in 
1839  as  Township  42  North,  13  East  of  the  3rd  Principal 
Meridian.    It  was  not  named  New  Trier  until  1850. 

(The  simple  and  excellent  method  of  dividing  national 
lands  into  townships  and  sections,  half  sections,  quarter  sec- 
tions—36  sections  to  a  township,  each  containing  just  one 
square  mile  or  640  acres— was  established  by  the  land  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1785,  based  on 
the  suggestions  of  Thomas  Jefferson)  .10 

The  first  log  cabin  of  the  Pattersons  was  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Green  Bay  Road,  not  far  from  the  present  Tower 
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Road.  From  the  start,  it  was  opened  as  a  "wayside  inn,*'  ade- 
quate for  accommodation  of  travelers. 

Very  soon— in  the  fall  of  1836  or  early  in  1837— the  Pat- 
tersons built  a  larger  log  house  on  the  east  side  of  Green 
Bay  Road.11  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Patterson  Tavern. 
The  site  was  about  200  feet  east  of  the  present  Sheridan  Road 
and  500  feet  south  of  the  present  water  tower.  (A  bronze 
marker  placed  on  Sheridan  Road,  near  Lloyd  Place,  Win- 
netka,  locates  the  spot) . 

The  tavern  was  a  busy  place— the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  The  years  1836  and  1837  saw  "improve- 
ments" coming.  The  United  States  had  opened  the  way  for 
stagecoach  lines  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  mail 
was  delivered  once  a  week.  Travelers  were  coming  to  see  the 
new  country,  mostly  by  coach  in  the  fall  and  winter,  by 
sailing  vessels  in  the  summer.  The  journey  by  coach  was 
made  in  one  and  a  half  days,  with  an  overnight  stop  in 
Kenosha. 

One  of  the  earliest  "coaches,"  (1836)  was  an  open  lumber 
wagon— with  four  horses  for  dignity's  sake— used  to  transport 
the  mail  and  "such  passengers  as  might  choose  to  entrust 
themselves  to  the  driver's  oversight." 

Sorrows  came  in  battalions  to  the  first  permanent  white 
residents  of  Winnetka-to-be.  A  short  time  after  the  tavern 
was  opened,  an  English  family  arrived  from  London  to 
"grow  up  with  the  country,"  and  were  so  pleased  with  the 
surroundings  that  they  became  "temporary  sojourners"  at 
the  Pattersons.'  Very  soon,  Mrs.  Stansbury,  one  of  the  new- 
comers, died  and  was  buried  on  the  hill  where  the  Episcopal 
church  now  stands.  Shortly  after,  the  daughter  Lucia,  about 
12  years  old,  died  of  "consumption"  (probably  pneumonia) , 
and  was  buried  on  the  same  ground.  The  cooling  breezes  of 
August  became  cruel  blasts  in  fall  and  winter.  In  1837, 
Erastus  Patterson  died  and  was  also  buried  on  the  hill.  No 
diaries  record  the  hardships  of  1837— only  tombstones  tell 
the  story. 
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With  the  aid  of  her  sons,  Zernah  Patterson  continued  to 
operate  the  tavern  for  several  years,  finally  selling  it  to  Lucas 
Miller,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Marcus  Gilman.  In  1847,  Gil- 
man  sold  it  to  John  Garland,  who  operated  it  for  ten  years. 

John  Happ,12  in  1843,  chose  a  strategic  site.  His  smithy 
was  located  "in  a  grove  of  flowering  locust  trees"  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  present  Maple  (then  Green  Bay 
Road)    and  Elm  Streets. 

The  anvil's  ring  and  the  bellows'  roar  proclaimed  clearly 
to  anyone  who  could  hear:  This  will  be  the  hub  of  a  village- 
to-come.  And  just  as  clearly,  though  less  loudly:  The  indus- 
try and  character  of  this  family  will  echo  down  a  century  of 
years,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

Shoeing  the  horses  and  oxen  that  traversed  Green  Bay 
Road  and  the  country  roads  from  the  Skokie  was  a  "must" 
occupation  of  the  day.  It  was  also  a  center  for  the  exchange 
of  information  as  drivers  waited  for  service  to  their  animals 
or  repairs  to  their  wagons  and  coaches.  With  mail  service 
only  once  a  week,  news  was  scarce  and  must  be  transmitted 
when  men  congregated  on  benches  outside  the  shop  in  sum- 
mer, or  inside  by  the  fire  in  winter.  There  was  much  to  talk 
about— the  great  Northwest  was  developing  fast! 

The  honorable  House  of  Happ  had  its  American  begin- 
nings here,  when  John  Happ,  his  wife  Gertrude,  and  their 
ten  children— nine  boys  and  one  girl—  came  from  Gunners- 
ford,  district  of  Trier,  Germany,  May  22,  1843.  Like  the 
Pattersons,  they  were  happy  to  find  a  beautiful  spot,  not 
unlike  the  one  they  had  left.  "I  never  saw  such  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  scenery,"  said  the  son  of  the  poet  Schiller,  "as  lies 
within  two  hours  of  the  city  of  Trier"— rugged  woody  hills 
and  valleys,  narrow  ravines,  lush  meadows,  along  the  river 
Moselle  which  flows  into  the  Rhine. 

"In  every  part  of  Germany  the  noble  rivers  flow, 
But  there  is  one,  the  dearest  of  all  the  streams  I  know, 
Moselle!  Moselle!   O  happy  land! 
Green  hills  and  streams  and  vale, 
I  greet  you  from  my  heart/' 
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John  Happ  and  his  family  came  to  stay,  their  intention 
evidenced  by  his  log  house,  shop,  and  the  surrounding  log 
buildings— sheds  for  wagons,  vegetable  storage,  implements 
—all  part  of  the  Happ  settlement.  In  a  real  and  lasting  sense 
the  Happ  family  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  the 
region.  Six  of  the  sons  of  the  original  family  located  in  the 
vicinity,  some  on  farms  southwest  of  Winnetka  and  Wil- 
mette,  some  transferring  their  knowledge  to  wrought  iron, 
or  other  business,  when  horseshoeing  became  outmoded.  In 
1849,  John  Happ  was  elected  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
for  this  area,  "for  the  County  of  Cook."  In  1926,  John  P. 
Happ,  grandson  of  the  pioneer,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Village  of  Northfield. 

When  the  railroad  superseded  the  stagecoach,  John  Happ 
moved  to  a  farm  to  the  southwest  on  a  road  later  named 
for  him— Happ  Road. 

In  1847  came  John  Garland,  leader  of  the  van  of  "rich 
men"  who  used  their  wealth  wisely. 

Born  and  educated  in  England,  he  inherited  wealth,  added 
to  it  when  he  came  to  New  York  City,  and  was  ready  in  the 
'30s  to  go  west  and  settle  in  Wisconsin.  "No  place  to  raise 
children,  in  the  city!"  he  said. 

When  he,  his  wife  Susannah,  and  their  eight  children- 
John  C,  William,  Solomon,  Andrew,  Field,  Thomas,  Susan 
and  Mary— were  on  their  way  from  Chicago  to  Wisconsin, 
they  stopped  at  the  Patterson  Tavern,  arriving  late  at  night. 
On  waking  in  the  morning,  the  entire  family  was  entranced 
with  the  spot.  All  agreed  they  need  go  no  farther.  "From 
that  moment  John  Garland's  heart  was  set  on  buying  the 
tavern,"  says  Rose  Dennis  Booth,  descendant  of  the  Garland 
family.  It  was  not  a  difficult  accomplishment,  for  Zernah 
Patterson  was  getting  tired.  Her  husband  dead,  Olive  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Moses  and  Azel  growing  rest- 
less (their  restlessness  was  assuaged  in  1850,  when  they  went 
to  the  gold  fields  with  Alexander  McDaniel) ,  she  was  quite 
willing  to  pass  the  title  and  management  of  the  tavern  to 
John  Garland. 
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First  of  all,  John  Garland  had  a  sawmill  built  about  100 
feet  west  of  the  present  water  tower,  enlarged  the  tavern, 
and  erected  another  log  cabin  which  he  hoped  would  be 
used  for  a  schoolhouse.  (The  fact  that  it  was  never  so  used 
does  not  detract  from  John  Garland's  motive,  which  fol- 
lowed the  general  pattern  of  the  pioneers— first,  a  roof  over 
their  heads;  then  a  schoolhouse,  which  also  could  be  used 
as  a  church  until  one  could  be  built) . 

In  the  eastern  colonial  days,  the  church  was  always  lo- 
cated near  a  tavern,  so  that  the  churchgoers,  if  chilled  in  the 
house  of  worship,  could  repair  after  services  to  the  tavern, 
which  was  always  warm.  But  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
the  Garland  tavern  was  closed  to  travelers  on  Sundays,  when 
Mr.  Garland  conducted  religious  services  for  his  family  and 
guests  in  the  house.  A  six-footer,  large,  heavy-set— with  a 
personality  as  rugged  as  his  person,  a  masterful  leader  with 
a  sense  of  community  needs— that  was  John  Garland. 

Soon  after  taking  over  the  tavern  he  built  a  red-brick 
house  for  his  family,  about  100  feet  south  of  the  tavern. 
Like  John  Happ,  he  came  to  stay.  Seeing  danger  of  erosion 
on  the  lake  shore,  he  decided  to  move  the  red-brick  house 
to  the  west  of  Green  Bay  Road.  Some  time  between  1848 
and  1850  it  was  moved— on  rollers,  by  "Uncle  Billy"  Foster 
—to  the  west  side  of  the  road  where  a  part  of  it  now  stands 
in  the  Lloyd  house. 

But  Winnetka,  as  a  civic  entity,  was  still  waiting  to  be 
born. 


1.  James  Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth 

2.  See  Appendix  (Chap.  IV,  1) 

3.  A.  T.  Andreas:  History  of  Cook  County 

4.  Milo  M.  Quaife:  Lake  Michigan 

5.  Carl  Sandburg:  Remembrance  Rock 

6.  James  S.  Buck:  History  of  Milwaukee 

7.  Census  of  1850,  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 

8.  A.  T.  Andreas:  History  of  Cook  County 

9.  Elsie  Lathrop:  Old  American  Inns  and  Taverns 
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12.  Date  verified  by  John  B.  Happ,  great-grandson  of  John  Happ 
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Dates  and  Data 
1800-1850 

1800 . . .  Reign  of  the  Indians,  the  squirrels  and  the  wild  deer  in  for- 
ests almost  impenetrable. 

1803...  Louisiana  Purchase,  ushering  in  the  westward  look. 

1803  . . .  Fort  Dearnborn  built. 

1812...  Fort  Dearborn  massacre. 

1818...  Illinois  admitted  to  the  Union  as  State. 

1826...  Michael  Schmidt  (Germany)  bought  log  cabin  then  located 
on  present  Indian  Hill  Club  grounds,  Winnetka. 

1829...  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

1830  . . .  First  Government  survey,  Chicago. 

1830...  Simon  Doyle  (Ireland)  built  cabin  in  area  later  Winnetka; 
first  wedding  in  area,  in  Doyle  cabin,  May  11,  1830. 

1831...  Cook  County  organized. 

1832 . . .  Blackhawk  War— last  stand  of  Indians  in  Illinois. 

1832  . . .  Cholera  epidemic,  Chicago. 

1833  . . .  Treaty  of  Chicago;  Indians  moved  westward. 
1833  . . .  Chicago  incorporated  as  town;  population,  150. 
1833-34 ...  Post  Road  built  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
1836...  August   14,  Erastus  Patterson  and  family    (Vermont)    became 

first  permanent  white  settlers  in  area  later  Winnetka;  1837, 
opening  of  "Wayside  Inn." 

1836 . . .  First  stagecoach  service  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay  road. 

1836-39 ...  Government  survey  of  area  later  New  Trier  Township. 

1836...  Alexander  McDaniel  (New  York)  explored  area;  bought  land 
and  became  resident,  1837. 

1837...  Chicago  incorporated  as  city,   population,   4179. 

1838...  John  Alles   (Germany)   became  resident,  area  later  Winnetka. 

1843  . . .  John  Happ  (Germany)   became  resident,  area  later  Winnetka. 

1843  . . .  First  blacksmith  shop,  John  Happ  and  son  Joseph. 

1843 . . .  Zernah  Patterson  (widow  of  Erastus  Patterson)  purchased 
57.9  acres  in  area.  Location:  A  right-angle  triangle,  approxi- 
mately, the  Lake  Michigan  coast  line  forming  the  hypotenuse, 
the  line  from  Tower  road  at  the  lake  to  Pine  street  being  the 
altitude,  and  the  line  from  Pine  Street  to  the  lake  forming 
the  base. 

1847...  John  Garland  purchased  Patterson  Tavern  and  operated  it 
for  10  years. 
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THE  AGE  OF  MARVELOUS  GROWTH 
1850-1900 


Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care, 
Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware; 
For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 
To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

—Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

The  year  1850,  mid-mark  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
opened  an  era  of  phenomenal  growth  in  the  Chicago  area 
and  the  entire  midwest.  The  timber  had  ben  cut  and  the 
ground  spaded— ready  for  fruition,  literally  and  figuratively. 
Young  men  who,  following  the  pattern  of  the  '20s  and  '30s 
to  "stay  with  their  parents  until  they  were  twenty-one,  and 
then  go  west  to  seek  their  fortunes"  had  in  many  instances 
succeeded.  They  could  now  devote  themselves  to  a  higher 
form  of  living  than  just  "making"  it.  They  could  even  "re- 
tire"—and  many  did— at  the  age  of  forty,  or  earlier. 

A  clarion  call  to  spiritual  values  was  sounding.  Churches 
of  all  denominations  were  being  established  in  Chicago, 
whose  earlier  history  had  not  proclaimed  it  as  a  "pious" 
town. 

Both  private  and  public  schools  were  being  established  all 
through  the  northwest,  and  colleges  were  springing  up  al- 
most overnight.  Northwestern  University  was  founded  in 
1851,  Lake  Forest  College  in  1857,  Ferry  Hall  in  1869. 
Many  others  came  into  being,  some  earlier  than  the  '50s. 

Transportation   was  being  revolutionized  by   the   "iron 
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Jacques  Marquette  (Pere 
Marquette)  (1637-1675), 
French  Jesuit  missionary 
and  explorer  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  re-discoverer 
(with  Louis  Joliet)  of  the 
Mississippi. 

(Photo  courtesy  Chicago 
Historical  Society) 


Louis  Joliet  (1645-1700), 
French  Canadian  explorer 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

(Photo  courtesy  Chicago 
Historical  Society) 


Alexis  Clermont,  a  "post- 
man" of  the  olden  days  who 
carried  the  mail,  on  foot  from 
Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  to 
Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago. 

1820-1840 


Portrait  of  a  Potawatomi 
Chief  named  Pe-Che-Co.  It 
was  painted  by  one  J.  O. 
Lewis  in  1827. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Chicago 
Historical  Society) 
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John  P.  Happ,  grandson  of 
pioneer  Johann  Happ  who 
came  from  Germany  in  1841 
and  established  the  black- 
smith shop  on  the  Green  Bay 
Trail  in  Winnetka. 


The  Doyle  cabin  located  on  the  East  or  dry  yeather  route  of  the  Green  Bay  Trail 
through  Winnetka.  View  here  is  toward  the  lake.  It  stood  about  two  hundred 
feet  south  of  the  present  North  Shore  Health  Resort.  The  daughter  of  Antoine 
Ouilmette  was  married  here. 
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Stage  coaches  like  this  may  well  have  operated  through  Winnetka  on  the  Green 
Bay  Trail  around  1840.  This  is  a  view  of  the  Chicago  Stage  Office  at  Dearborn 
and  Lake  Streets. 


Mrs.  Gilbert  Hubbard 


Hubbard  Woods,  originally  Lakeside,  was  named  in  their  honor.  They  were  the 
original  purchasers  of  the  large  wooded  tract  of  land  that  encompasses  the 
ravines  in  the  North  section  of  Winnetka. 


Mr.  Gilbert  Hubbard 


The  original  "Christ's  Church"  on  Sheridan  Road  built  by  John  Garland  in 
memory  of  his  wife  Susannah  Garland. 

(Photograph  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 


(Photographs  of  the  Gar- 
lands courtesy  of  Charles 
].  Eastman) 


Mrs.  John  Garland.  She  was  the  Susannah  Garland  in 
whose  memory  John  Garland,  her,  husband,  built  the 
first  Christ's  Church  shortly  after  her  death  in  1865. 


Mr.  John  Garland.  He  it  was 
who  purchased  the  Patterson 
tavern  in  1847.  He  was  the 
father  of  eight  children.  A 
son,  John  C.  Garland,  bought 
the  Peck  place  (later  the 
Hetty  Green  place)  subse- 
quently selling  it  to  Timothy 
Wright.  He  then  built  the 
present  Knollslea  Hall  of  the 
North  Shore  Country  Day 
School. 


Miss  "Sue"  Garland,  grand- 
daughter of  the  original  John 
Garland  of  Patterson  Tavern 
fame.  "Sue"  was  born  in  the 
tavern  in  1858.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  William  H.  Gar- 
land. As  a  child  she  saw  In- 
dians standing  before  the  bar 
of  the  tavern  and  her  grand- 
father, to  avoid  trouble,  giv- 
ing them  anything  they  re- 
quested. 

( Courtesy  of  Winnetka  Talk  ) 


William  H.  Garland,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  original 
John  Garland.  He  built 
the  original  Lorenzo  John- 
son house  now  at  701 
Sheridan  Road. 


Artemas  Carter,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Village  of  Win- 
netka. 


Jared  Gage,  prominent  in  the 
early  annals  of  Hubbard 
Woods  (Lakeside). 
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Here  are  the  Green  Bay  Trails  as  they  ran  through  Winnetka.  The  wet  weather 
trail  was  used  the  most.  It  ran  North  on  Church  road  past  the  Schmidt  cabin 
and  the  original  house  at  211  Church  Road  built  around  1840  with  solid  wood 
walls.  Thence  it  ran  up  Maple  St.  past  a  well,  near  the  present  Woman's  Club, 
and  near  the  Happ  blacksmith  shop  at  Elm  St.  It  then  followed  Maple  St. 
roughly  to  Sheridan  road,  then  veered  around  the  hill  at  the  church  to  the  Patter- 
son tavern  and  then  thence  Northwest,  skirting  the  ravine  until  it  joined  the 
present  (East)  Green  Bay  Road. 
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An  early  picture  of  the  John 
C.  Garland  home,  now  Knoll- 
slea  Hall  on  the  grounds  of 
the  North  Shore  Country 
Day  School. 

(Photo    from    collection    of 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Booth ) 


Indian  Trail  Tree,  Fuller  Lane 
One  of  the  few  remaining 
trees  of  this  sort  yet  existing 
in  Winnetka.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  living  ob- 
ject in  the  village  associated 
with  human  activity.  It  was 
presumably  bent  by  the 
Miami  Indians  about  1700. 
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The  Schmidt  or  Fant  log  cabin,  now  located  on  West  Tower  Road  and  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Burnham.  It  originally  stood  on  Church  Road  in 
Indian  Hill.  It  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  Winnetka. 


This  building,  without  the  cross,  and  little  bell  cupola,  was  the  first  public  school 
house  in  Winnetka.  It  was  then  located  on  the  Northwest  corner  of  the  village 
common.  It  is  here  shown  as  moved  and  converted  into  the  early  Unitarian 
Church,  which  was  located  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Maple  and  Cherry  Streets. 
The  ancient  walnut  tree  shown  is  still  standing.  Later,  it  became  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  after  which  it  was  the  first  public  library,  and  finally,  it  re- 
verted again  to  a  public  school  house  for  the  fourth  grade. 
{Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 
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Conjectural  model  made  by  Frank  A.  Windes  of  the  Patterson  and  Garland 


tavern. 


Alexander  McDaniel,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Winnetka. 
Later  he  was  instrumental  in 
developing  parts  of  Wilmette 
to  which  he  ultimately  moved 


Zernah  Patterson,  wife  of 
Erastus  Patterson,  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  famed 
Patterson  Tavern. 
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horse."  The  steamboat  retreated  before  it,  and  the  "prairie 
schooner"  was  to  become  a  romantic  memory. 

The  government  survey  of  Cook  County1  had  been  com- 
pleted in  1839,  dividing  the  area  into  townships,  each  with 
its  geographic  designation.  Property  could  be  bought  and 
sold,  with  full  title  and  description. 

Roots  of  provincial  pride  were  established,  and  civic  con- 
sciousness began  to  grow. 

According  to  the  state  law  of  Illinois  in  1849,  any  county, 
by  a  majority  rule  of  its  voters,  could  adopt  the  township  as 
the  local  unit  of  government.  Of  the  102  counties  85,  in- 
cluding Cook,  adopted  the  township  form,  many  southern 
counties  retaining  the  county  as  the  unit. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1850,  a  meeting— the  first 
township  meeting— was  held  in  the  home  of  John  Garland 
and  township  organization— "the  only  government  unit  in 
which  citizens  can  vote  directly  on  matters  of  government, 
rather  than  through  their  elected  representatives"— effected. 
The  township  population  was  473. 

John  Garland  was  elected  town  clerk,  Michael  Gormley 
assessor,  Anton  Snyder  overseer  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Snyder 
resigned  April  17,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anson  H.  Taylor. 

At  this  first  township  meeting  provision  was  made  for  a 
welfare  program,  in  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor,  whose 
duties  were  later  taken  over  by  the  supervisor.  The  work 
of  this  office  is  done  so  quietly  and  protectively  as  to  remain 
almost  unknown— and  certainly  unsung.  (In  the  five  years 
from  1941  to  1945,  inclusive,  the  supervisor  provided  for  219 
families,  21  percent  in  Winnetka) . 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Thurston  of  Winnetka,  who 
served  as  supervisor  for  thirty-one  years  (1914-1945) —a 
record  for  tenure  of  office— is  here  recalled  with  honor. 
Hundreds— their  stories  kindly  guarded— called  her  "friend." 

Through   the   suggestion   of  John   Happ,    the   township 
(Township  42  N,  13  East  of  the  3rd  Principal  Meridian) 
was  named  New  Trier,  after  the  beautiful  town  and  district 
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of  Trier  (Treves) ,  Germany,  whence  he  and  his  family  and 
many  others  in  the  township  had  come— the  Alles,  Schmidt, 
Schafehen  and  Schaeffer  families. 

Trier  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  Germany,2  with  be- 
ginnings in  20  B.C.  Roman  antiquities  still  stand— gigantic 
walls  and  towers,  ruins  of  an  amphitheater  built  in  100  A.D., 
where  25,000  to  30,000  people  once  watched  the  fights  of 
beasts  and  gladiators,  now  a  "quiet  and  peaceful  place 
where  one  hears  only  a  soft  rustling  in  the  treetops." 

The  crown  of  all  the  structures  of  the  German  city  is  the 
Porta  Nigra,  or  Black  Gate,  built  about  200  A.D.  Facing 
north,  never  reached  by  sunlight,  the  huge  square  stones  of 
the  three-story  building  are  black  with  age.  "Beautiful  is 
the  town  in  the  broad  basin  of  Trier,  but  its  grandeur  is 
veiled  in  the  darkness  of  the  gateway." 

Unique,  "robust,"  and  symbolic  is  this  famous  entrance. 
Once  within  the  gate,  "brighter  light,  deeper  blue,  greater 
warmth  and  more  animated  life"  open  to  view. 

It  was  a  happy  choice— "New  Trier."  Winnetkans  travel- 
ing in  Germany  invariably  visit  Treves,  if  possible.  The 
tower  of  the  New  Trier  High  School,  recently  demolished, 
was  patterned  after  the  town  hall  of  Old  Trier.  In  1953, 
one  of  the  New  Trier  teachers,  Philip  McDowell,  was  teach- 
ig  English  on  a  Fulbright  grant  in  a  public  school  of  Treves, 
Germany. 

Appropriately,  the  seal  of  New  Trier  High  School  is  the 
gate  of  Porta  Nigra— through  whose  entrance  opens  up  the 
"brighter  light"  and  the  "more  animated  life." 

The  second  magic  year  for  Winnetka  is  1854,  when 
Charles  E.  Peck  and  Walter  S.  Gurnee  "laid  out  the  original 
town  site."3 

"Abstracts  of  title  show4  that  Erastus  Bowen  on  March 
10,  1843,  received  a  patent  from  the  government  for  the 
quarter  section  of  land  which  is  now  bounded  by  Pine  Street 
on  the  north,  Locust  on  the  west,  Willow  on  the  south  and 
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Ridge  Avenue  or  Ridge  Avenue  extended,  on  the  east.  The 
title  to  this  land  passed  through  several  hands  until  May  10, 
1854,  when  it  was  transferred  by  Peter  L.  Yeo  and  wife  to 
Charles  E.  Peck  and  Walter  S.  Gurnee  in  joint  ownership 
and  held  by  them  until  July  11,  1862,  when  it  was  received 
in  full  possession  by  Mr.  Peck.  During  this  period  Mr.  Peck 
acquired  some  land  to  the  east  of  the  quarter  section  he 
had  already  bought." 

The  original  plan  of  Winnetka  "was  surveyed  and  platted 
by  John  Van  Horn,  county  surveyor,  September  18,  1855, 
and  recorded  by  William  L.  Church,  clerk,  March  1,  1858." 
The  name  of  Charles  E.  Peck  appears  as  "proprietor  of 
lands." 

The  subdivision  consisted  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  21  and  nearly  all  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
20,  containing  about  300  acres.5 

The  coming  of  the  Pecks  was  a  significant  event.  Not  that 
they  were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  area  and  appreciate  its 
natural  beauty—the  Doyles,  the  Pattersons,  the  Garlands,  the 
Dwyers  (two  Dwyer  families  unrelated  to  each  other) ,  the 
Schmidts,  the  Beldens,  McDaniels,  Sherlocks,  the  Alles  and 
the  Happ  families,  and  others— over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years— led  the  van.  But  these  settlers  were  widely  scattered 
and  there  had  been  no  semblance  of  a  plat  or  plan  for  a 
village. 

The  vision  of  Charles  E.  Peck  and  his  wife  ushered  in  an 
epoch  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  village  that  the 
Pecks  have  been  called  the  "founders  of  Winnetka." 

Mr.  Peck  was  known  by  friends  and  neighbors  to  be  "en- 
thusiastic by  nature"— a  trait  which  can  be  easily  recognized 
throughout  the  story  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  in  1816.  When  he 
was  twenty  years  old  he  came  to  Chicago  with  eight  other 
young  men,  the  journey  of  21  days  made  by  water,  stagey 
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afoot  or  on  horseback.6  He  went  to  Whitehall,  New  York, 
by  steamboat  on  Lake  Champlain,  then  through  the  Lake 
Champlain  canal  to  Saratoga  Springs,  thence  to  Schenectady 
by  stage,  on  to  Buffalo,  and  across  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit. 
From  there  he  walked  and  rode  to  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  pro- 
ceeded thence  by  schooner  to  Chicago,  then  little  more  than 
a  frontier  trading  post,  with  a  population  of  about  2000. 
The  trip  cost  $70. 

One  of  Chicago's  pioneers,  Charles  E.  Peck  began  his  ac- 
tivity immediately,  serving  as  a  judge  of  election  in  1836. 
He  was  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  60th  regiment  of  Illinois 
militia,  served  in  the  Fire  Department  for  five  years,  and  was 
fire  chief  one  year,  1847-48,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  On 
October  21,  1841,  he  married  Sarah  M.  Russ.7  Two  daught- 
ers were  born  to  the  Pecks:  Marion,  in  1843,  and  Helen,  in 
1844. 

Mr.  Peck  performed  jury  service  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  first  jury  in  Cook  County  which 
condemned  a  murderer  to  be  hanged. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
Academy  of  Design,  a  forerunner  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

These  activities  were  in  addition  to  those  involving  his 
career  as  a  leather  merchant  on  Lake  Street,  where  his  re- 
markable success  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business  at 
thirty-eight  and  seek  a  "home  in  the  country"  for  his  family. 

When  the  Pecks  moved8  in  1854  to  their  newly  pur- 
chased tract— the  entire  block  now  bounded  by  Pine  Street 
on  the  north,  Maple  Street  on  the  east,  Elm  Street  on  the 
south,  and  Lincoln  Avenue  on  the  west— they  occupied  a 
house  which  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  present 
Pine  Street  and  Arbor  Vitae  Road.  In  1856  or  1857  they 
built9  the  "big  house,"  a  palatial  residence  in  the  center  of 
the  area,  known  for  years  as  the  "Peck  Place." 

The  property— always  a  choice  spot— was  owned  by  Tim- 
othy Wright  and  John  C.  Garland,  after  Mr.  Peck  returned 
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to  Chicago  in  1866.  When  the  astute  business  manager  of 
Hetty  Green  purchased  the  property,  it  became— dramatic- 
ally—the  Hetty  Green  estate,  though  the  fabulously  wealthy 
lady  was  never  known  to  have  seen  it.  Under  her  regime, 
the  place  lacked  the  hospitality  for  which  it  was  noted  when 
the  Pecks  owned  it.  For  Winnetka  significance  the  prop- 
erty remains  the  "Peck  Place." 

Soon  after  the  Pecks  came  to  the  village,  Mr.  Peck  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  dividing  the  land  he  owned  into  lots  and 
inviting  his  Chicago  friends  to  buy  them.  Each  lot  was  the 
size  of  a  present  village  block.  His  "enthusiastic  nature" 
enabled  him  to  give  glowing  accounts  of  the  area  to  his 
friends,  and  many  responded. 

Meeting  James  L.  Willson  on  the  street  one  day  in  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Peck  presented  the  matter  to  him  and  suggested 
that  they  drive  out  and  see  the  land.  Mr.  Willson  was 
charmed,  picked  out  his  site,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
build.  This  was  in  June,  1855.  While  Mr.  Willson  was 
building  his  house,  his  family  occupied  the  barn  which  was 
completed  first— one  of  the  first  recorded  instances  of  "sum- 
mer resorting"  in  the  village.10 

(The  Willson  home  was  located  on  the  hill  above  the 
present  Maple  Street,  between  Ash  and  Cherry  Streets,  and 
later  moved  to  the  corner  of  Pine  Street  and  the  present 
Green  Bay  Road.  There  will  be  reason  to  recall  this  loca- 
tion later) . 

On  his  property  Mr.  Peck  planted  every  variety  of  tree 
that  would  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  place 
became  a  famous  arboretum  visited  by  botanists  from  col- 
leges and  universities.  A  beech  tree  was  one  of  the  rare 
specimens.  Thomas  Dwyer,  one  of  Mr.  Peck's  gardeners, 
planted  all  the  trees  in  the  Peck  yard. 

The  beautiful  elm  trees  on  each  side  of  Elm  Street,  from 
Maple  to  the  lake,  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Peck,  planted  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  Sherlock.  Mr.  Belden  was  an  assist- 
ant gardener  for  Mr.  Peck. 
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The  crowning  gift  of  Mr.  Peck,  and  a  fitting  memorial 
to  his  foresight  and  judgment,  is  the  Village  Common- 
bounded  by  Elm,  Maple,  Cedar  and  Oak  Streets,  "which  he 
transferred  to  the  village  by  a  deed  of  gift,11  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  it  should  be  used  for  park  purposes  and  that  no 
building  should  ever  be  erected  upon  it."  The  whole  sur- 
rounding area  was  a  park  in  itself,  but  Mr.  Peck  was  far- 
seeing.  The  area  was  originally  known  as  "the  Park,"  later 
"Lincoln  Park,"  and  finally,  with  great  affection,  "The  Vil- 
lage Common." 

Its  use  is  unique.  The  spirit  in  which  the  gift  was  made 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  center,  a  shrine, 
a  meeting  place  for  celebrations  of  the  entire  village.  The 
Village  Council  and  the  Winnetka  Park  District  decide  upon 
the  activities  to  be  given  within  its  borders. 

Here  Memorial  Day  has  been  observed— and  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebrated  since  1886.  The  magnificent  cenotaph 
—the  architectural  crown  of  Samuel  S.  Otis'  work— domi- 
nates the  spot,  in  honor  of  Winnetka's  soldier  dead. 

Mrs.  Peck's  contribution  is  notable.  She  gave  the  newly 
platted  village  its  name— Winnetka. 

The  story  has  become  traditional  but  is  more  than  myth. 
The  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  some  of  the  village's 
most  respected  citizens:  Kate  Dwyer,  born  in  Winnetka  in 
1856,  early  heard  the  story  from  her  father  Thomas  Dwyer, 
one  of  Mr.  Peck's  gardeners.  She  told  Frank  Windes.  Mr. 
Windes  also  heard  the  story  from  Sue  Garland,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Kate  Dwyer,  and  like  her  a  teacher. 

Miss  Augusta  Gould,  the  first  teacher  in  Winnetka,  in 
the  private  school  organized  and  supervised  by  Mrs.  Peck, 
told  the  story  to  her  friend,  Kate  Dwyer,  who  told  it  to 
William  A.  Hadley.   This  is  the  story  they  told: 

One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  drove  into  Chicago  to  visit 
their  close  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  parents  of  Augusta 
Gould  (later  Mrs.  Charles  Reed) .  This  must  have  been  in 
the  summer  of  1854,  since  the  village  had  a  name  when  the 
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Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  later  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway,  went  through  and  made  a  stop  at 
the  Winnetka  depot,  December  19,  1854. 

During  the  visit  at  the  Goulds',  conversation  turned  to 
the  subject  of  the  new  village. 

Mrs.  Gould  told  Mr.  Peck  that  she  supposed  he  would  call 
the  new  town  Pecktown,  following  the  example  of  Evanston, 
which  had  been  recently  named  for  its  founder,  Dr.  John 
Evans.  There  was  some  bantering  and  jovial  talk  on  the 
matter,  when  Mrs.  Peck  said  firmly,  "No,  the  place  shall 
not  be  called  Pecktown,  it  shall  be  called  Winnetka." 

"Oh,  what  a  name!"  said  the  others.  "No  one  will  ever 
remember  that!" 

"It  is  an  Indian  name,"  replied  Mrs.  Peck,  "and  means 
'beautiful  land.'  I  have  just  come  across  the  name  in  an 
Indian  story  I  have  been  reading,  and  Winnetka  it  shall  be." 

That  the  word  "Winnetka"  is  of  Indian  origin,  meaning 
"beautiful  place,"  "beautiful  spot,"  or  "beautiful  land,"  has 
been  substantiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution.12  By  syllables,  the  meaning  is:  winnet,  meaning 
"beautiful,"  and  -ka,  a  suffix  meaning  "at."  Literally,  then, 
"at  the  beautiful."  "Spot,"  "place,"  or  "land"  or  some  simi- 
lar word  must  be  added  to  complete  the  meaning. 

There  is  no  record  of  Mrs.  Peck's  having  told  anyone  the 
name  of  the  story  she  was  reading.  Diligent  search  has  been 
made  through  stories  known  to  have  been  of  current  inter- 
est, but  to  no  avail.  The  word  has  never  been  found. 
Wynachkee,  Winnakee,  Wenaque,  yes.  Winnetka,  no.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  states,  "We  know  of  no  source  where 
Winnetka  is  to  be  found  in  print,  except  as  the  name  of 
the  city." 

Mrs.  Peck  was  a  lady  of  culture:  Would  she  have  been 
reading  books  like  those  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who 
died  in  1851? 

She  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  her  daughters:  May 
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the  story  have  been  in  The  Youth's  Companion,  popularly 
read  by  young  and  old? 

Perhaps  some  day  her  source  will  be  found. 

Walter  S.  Gurnee  was  President  of  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee railroad  when  it  was  completed  from  Chicago  to 
Waukegan,  and  made  the  first  regular  trip  on  December  19, 
1854.  (After  many  changes  and  consolidations  with  other 
companies,13  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  railroad  became 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  in  1883) . 

Mr.  Gurnee  was  born  in  Haversham-on-the-Hudson  in 
1813,  and  was  three  years  older  than  Mr.  Peck.  Like  Mr. 
Peck,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1836,  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  leather  business.  He  became  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago in  1851,  and  was  re-elected  in  1852,  one  of  the  rare 
instances  in  those  days  where  a  mayor  served  two  successive 
terms.  He  was  always  considered  one  of  the  most  influential 
businessmen  of  the  city,  being  so  confident  of  its  continual 
growth  that  he  invested  in  real  estate  far  beyond  the  city 
limits.  Like  Mr.  Peck,  he  appreciated  the  north  shore  for 
residence  purposes.  In  1853,  he  chose  property  in  the  present 
center  of  Glencoe,  where  he  built  a  stately  home  and  land- 
scaped the  grounds  with  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  (The  Gurnee 
property  successively  became  the  Hammond  property  and, 
in  1887,  the  Ligare  home) . 

The  railway  depot  was  built  in  Winnetka  in  1854— a  low 
shed-like  frame  building,  with  crude  and  meager  appoint- 
ments. It  was  about  eighteen  by  forty  feet,  with  ten  feet  off 
the  longer  dimension  assigned  as  space  for  an  office.  This 
building,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  tracks  about  100 
feet  north  of  the  present  Elm  Street,  burned  in  1871. 

A  second  depot  was  built  in  1873,  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  tracks  and  north  of  Elm  Street.  A  third  depot  of  brick 
was  built  in  1895,  east  of  the  tracks  and  south  of  Elm  Street. 
The  present  station,  west  of  the  tracks  and  south  of  Elm 
Street,  was  built  in  1939,  at  the  time  of  the  grade  separa- 
tion project. 
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The  first  time-card  of  which  any  record  can  be  found 
reads: 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWAUKEE  R.R. 

Chicago  Station,  Corner  of  Water  and  Kinzie 
Streets,  on  the  West  Side. 

On  and  after  Thursday,  January  4th,  1855, 
passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows: 

Leave  Chicago 8:30  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Waukegan 10:30  A.M. 

Leave  Waukegan 3:30  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Chicago 5:30  P.M. 

Stages  connect  immediately  on  arrival  of  trains  for  Mil- 
waukee, passing  through  Kenosha  and  Racine,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Milwaukee  the  same  evening. 

The  C.&M.  R.R  passes  through  the  newly  laid  out  towns 
of  Chittenden,  Evanston,  Winnetka  and  Fort  Clinton. 

Freight  received  at  the  station  and  forwarded.  Fare  to 
Milwaukee,  $4.00. 

S.  F.  Johnson 

Chief  Engineer. 

Here  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  word  Winnetka 
in  print—possibly  the  first  one  after  its  appearance  in  Mrs. 
Peck's  story. 

There  is  no  printed  evidence  that  the  first  train,  on  its 
way  to  Waukegan,  stopped  at  Winnetka  December  19,  1854 
—two  weeks  before  the  schedule  of  the  time  table. 

However,  the  town  was  named  and  the  depot  built,  and 
all  was  set  for  a  stop.  "By  the  very  nature  of  operating  con- 
ditions," says  E.  A.  Vik,  present  secretary  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company,  "I  think  you  can  safely 
assume  that  the  train  did  stop  at  Winnetka  on  December 
19,  1854." 

"Picture  that  pioneer  train,"  wrote  Barret  Conway,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
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Railway  Company  from  1933  to  1949,  "chugging  up  the 
ridge  from  its  base  near  present  Winnetka  Avenue,  doubt- 
less with  smoke  and  sparks  billowing  from  its  diamond 
stack,  bell  ringing  and  whistle  blowing— if  sufficient  steam 
could  be  spared  for  that  purpose." 

Doubtless,  too,  the  entire  population  of  100  persons  was  at 
the  depot  to  see  "Old  Number  Six"  pull  in— just  as  in  1942, 
at  the  completion  of  the  grade  separation  project,  crowds 
came  out  to  see  the  train  go  through  "the  ditch,"  on  the 
first  permanent  tracks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  were  Unitarians,  members  of  the 
church  in  Chicago  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer, 
famous  as  a  leader  among  men  and  a  great  orator.  He  was 
born  in  England,  of  poor  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  8  had 
to  go  to  work  in  a  factory.  At  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  and  worked  at  this  trade  until  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1850.  He  had  a  natural  gift  for  oratory;  while  work- 
ing at  his  forge  he  practiced  declamation  and  soon  became 
known  as  the  "blacksmith  preacher." 

Miss  Grace  Sloate,  an  early  Winnetkan  and  village  librar- 
ian for  twenty-five  years,  said  of  Dr.  Collyer:  "When  he 
prayed  his  face  was  aglow  with  a  wonderful  smile.  It  would 
be  hard  to  forget  his  fervent  reading  of  'Praise  God  From 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow'  in  his  fine  Scotch  accent,  adding 
in  his  quaint  way  that  it  was  to  be  sung  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation with  all  their  might/' 

Friends  of  the  Pecks  who  came  to  the  newly  platted  vil- 
lage were  also  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collyer's  church— the  Will- 
sons,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  the  Rev.  Mr.  King  (both  Uni- 
tarian ministers)  ;  Artemas  Carter,  who  came  in  1858;  the 
Moodys,  relatives  of  the  Pecks;  the  Wilders;  the  Atwoods; 
the  Timothy  Wrights,  the  Sloates;  the  Gilbert  Hubbards, 
who  came  in  1871,  and  others.  Dr.  Collyer  spent  several 
summers  in  the  new  village  and  preached  for  the  Unitarian 
group. 
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One  of  the  first  Protestant  churches  in  Chicago  was  the 
Unitarian,  founded  in  June,  1836.  The  services  were  held 
in  Lake  House,  a  new  hotel  on  Michigan  avenue.  Harriet 
Martineau,  English  traveler  and  writer,  while  detained  over 
Sunday  in  Chicago,  attended  a  service  there,  where  seats 
consisted  of  a  few  chairs  and  benches  and  planks  laid  on 
trestles.  "I  was  never  present  at  a  more  interesting  service," 
she  wrote.  (In  1836,  Charles  E.  Peck  came  to  Chicago.  Did 
he  bring  Unitarianism  from  New  England,  or  did  he  be- 
come interested  after  reaching  Chicago?  The  answer  is  not 
known) . 

The  Unitarians  and  Universalists— separated  by  slight  the- 
ological differences— were  "ahead  of  their  times,"  so-called 
liberals  in  thought.  They  were  definitely  anti-slavery.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  on  religious  tolerance,  education,  and  broad 
humanitarianism.  In  perspective,  these  two  denominations 
appear  to  have  come  forth  with  great  force  and  sincerity  at 
a  time  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  state  "new"  truths,  or  re- 
state old  ones.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collyer  left  a  denomination 
with  which  he  was  associated  in  the  east,  because  of  its  strong 
pro-slavery  tendencies.  He  joined  the  Unitarians  and  was 
sent  direct  to  Chicago  as  a  minister-at-large. 

The  denomination  originated  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
1850s  was  an  active  force  there,  and  spreading  rapidly.  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  were  all  Unitarian  ministers.  Idealism  pre- 
vailed. "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star"  echoed  as  far  as  the 
western  frontier  and  to  the  very  heart  of  Winnetka. 

A  contemporary  poet— George  W.  Bungay— wrote  con- 
cisely and  effectively: 

No  hell! 
Rang  out  the  Universalist  bell. 

Do  well! 
Rang  out  the  Unitarian  bell. 

One  of  the  first  "do-well"  projects  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck 
was  the  organization  and  supervision  of  a  private  school  in 
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1856.  There  were  seventeen  pupils.  Augusta  Gould,  age 
fifteen,  was  the  first  teacher,  her  salary  $3  a  week.  She  lived 
with  the  Pecks.14 

The  even  tenor  of  the  little  village  was  tragically  disturbed 
on  September  8,  1860,  at  2:30  in  the  morning,  by  one  of  the 
worst  disasters  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes— the  loss 
of  the  Lady  Elgin. 

This  ship,  a  Canadian-built  steamer  with  side  paddle,  was 
named  for  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada.  It 
was  232  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep 
—wooden,  for  there  were  no  steel  ships  in  1 860— brightly 
painted  and  lavishly  furnished,  and  though  woefully  lacking 
in  lifeboats  and  life  belts,  was  still  called  the  Queen  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

A  crowd  of  several  hundred  persons  from  Milwaukee— 
mostly  young  people— chartered  the  Lady  Elgin  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  Chicago,  to  attend  a  Democratic  rally  and  hear 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  speak  against  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
gay  party  left  Milwaukee  at  10  o'clock  Friday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 6.  There  was  music  and  dancing  and  "clean  hilarity." 
The  city  band,  delegations  from  the  fire  department,  and 
portions  at  least  of  three  militia  divisions  of  the  city,  at- 
tended in  bright  uniforms,  and  the  women  in  their  hoop- 
skirt  costumes  added  color  to  the  scene. 

The  ship  reached  Chicago  early  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 7  and  the  visitors  spent  the  day  sight  seeing  and  in 
military  exhibitions  which  were  heartily  cheered  by  ob- 
servers in  the  streets. 

Pro-slavery,  anti-slavery,  partisan  politics,  were  flaming. 
War  was  in  the  offing  and  everyone  felt  it.  One  of  the  com- 
panies—the "Bloody  Third,"  from  the  third  ward  of  Mil- 
waukee—had been  deprived  of  its  equipment  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  this  excursion  had  been  planned  to  raise 
money  through  exhibitions  to  buy  new  equipment.  In  this 
indirect  way,  the  question  of  slavery  has  been  considered  a 
prelude  to  the  Lady  Elgin  disaster.15 
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When  the  rally  was  over,  the  ship  left  the  Chicago  harbor 
at  11:30  P.M.,  with  banners  flying  and  crowds  cheering.  It 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Jack  Wilson,  a  master  sailor 
who  was  proud  of  his  ship  and  confident  of  her  prowess. 

Some  say  Captain  Wilson  had  been  reluctant  to  sail  but 
that  the  young  people,  being  on  holiday,  were  anxious  to 
get  home  and  urged  him  to  go. 

The  weather  appeared  favorable.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
cursionists, a  large  number  of  passengers  boarded  the  ship 
at  Chicago  for  Milwaukee  and  points  north.  Some  of  them, 
tired  from  the  day's  excitement,  went  to  their  berths  or 
stretched  out  on  the  benches  and  floors  and  went  to  sleep. 
But  there  were  enough  left  to  engage  in  dancing  and  sing- 
ing with  the  gaiety  that  had  accompanied  the  excursion 
from  the  start. 

As  the  Lady  Elgin  pulled  out  into  Lake  Michigan,  a  strong 
wind  from  the  northeast  came  up.  Captain  Wilson  steered 
well  out  into  the  Lake  to  avoid  the  mountainous  waves 
near  the  shore. 

During  this  time  a  schooner  named  the  Augusta,  heavily 
loaded  with  lumber,  commanded  by  Captain  Mallet,  was 
making  its  way  at  about  ten  miles  an  hour  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago. 

About  2:30  the  two  boats  discovered  each  other.  They 
saw  each  other's  lights,  but  due  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  the  course  of  one  boat  from  the 
other.  Seeing  through  the  darkness  that  the  Augusta  was 
crossing  the  course  of  the  Lady  Elgin,  Captain  Wilson  yelled 
through  a  megaphone  to  the  Augusta  to  "Port  your  helm," 
steer  to  the  west!    But  the  ships  collided  in  a  terrific  crash. 

Stories  differ— one  says  that  Captain  Mallet  asked  Cap- 
tain Wilson  if  he  should  stand  by,  and  was  told  his  help  was 
not  needed;  the  other  maintains  that,  due  to  the  storm,  the 
Augusta  was  unable  to  stop.  At  any  rate,  the  Augusta  sailed 
on,  unaware  of  the  damage  she  had  done  to  the  Lady  Elgin 
until  she  reached  Chicago  in  the  morning.  Her  own  sails 
were  badly  riddled. 
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Both  captains  saw  that  collision  was  inevitable.  The 
Augusta  rammed  the  Lady  Elgin  on  the  left  side,  forward 
of  the  paddle  box,  tearing  off  the  wheel  and  cutting  into  the 
cabin  and  hull.  The  exact  location  of  the  collision  cannot 
be  determined.  Whether  off  the  shores  of  Highland  Park, 
or  three  miles  off  the  shore  of  Winnetka,  the  strong  north- 
east gale  would  carry  the  wreckage  in  to  Winnetka— as  it  did. 

By  the  terrible  impact  the  ship  was  at  once  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  Captain  Wilson  ordered  the  passengers  to  tear 
off  the  doors,  and  to  grab  beds  or  tables  or  anything  that 
might  stay  afloat. 

Before  the  ship  left  Milwaukee  a  hundred  head  of  cattle 
had  been  put  into  the  hold  as  ballast,  because  it  was  feared 
that  if  the  passengers  gathered  on  the  deck  in  great  numbers 
the  boat  might  capsize.  To  lighten  the  cargo  after  the  boat 
was  struck,  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the  water,  and  frantic 
passengers  jumped  on  the  backs  of  the  swimming  animals. 

Many  persons  went  to  their  death  when  the  deck  crashed, 
their  bodies  never  to  be  found.  Many  floated  on  fragments 
of  wreckage,  some  reaching  the  shore.  Others  came  within 
twenty  feet  of  shore  and  were  pulled  back  by  the  undertow. 
Many  struggled  in  the  water  hoping  for  rescue.  The  exact 
number  of  victims  was  never  known.  The  entire  number 
of  passengers16  on  the  return  trip  is  thought  to  have  been 
about  400.  Along  the  shores  from  Sheboygan  to  Indiana, 
some  months  afterwards,  269  bodies  were  recovered. 

A  drummer  boy  was  saved  by  his  drum.  He  whittled  a 
plug  and  closed  the  air  vent,  then  lashed  the  drum  to  his 
shoulders,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  waves.  Four  others 
grabbed  the  drum  and  were  supported  for  a  while,  but  fin- 
ally dropped  off.  The  boy  was  nearly  ashore  when  one  head 
of  the  drum  burst.  He  abandoned  it  and,  seizing  a  piece 
of  wreckage,  managed  to  reach  shore. 

By  daybreak  the  storm  had  abated  but  the  strong  north- 
east wind  continued,  bringing  to  shore  wreckage,  dead 
bodies,  and  the  agonized  shouts  and  cries  of  the  drowning. 
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Captain  Wilson  remained  on  the  hurricane  deck  to  the 
last  and  then,  faithful  to  tradition,  went  down  with  the 
remnant  of  his  ship. 


Services  were  being  conducted  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  village  of  Gross  Point  at  the  present  corner  of  Lake 
Street  and  Ridge  Road,  when  the  news  was  brought  in  by 
a  runner.  Father  Hartlaub  called  the  worshippers  to  the 
altar  and  bade  them  leave  at  once  and  go  to  help  in  the 
rescue  work.  Thomas  Dwyer  and  Mrs.  John  Alles  were 
among  those  attending  church  that  day.  Mrs.  Alles  told  her 
daughter  that  more  women  were  saved  than  men,  because 
of  the  hoop  skirts  that  helped  to  keep  the  women  afloat. 

As  half-drowned  people  were  thrown  on  the  beach,  they 
were  carried  up  the  bluff  to  the  Carter,  Willson,  Peck  and 
Gage  homes,  where  they  were  fed  and  revived.  All  Winnetka 
—the  population  still  around  one  hundred— was  on  hand  to 
help  rescue  the  drowning  and  care  for  the  survivors.  Among 
them  were  Charles  E.  Peck,  James  Willson,  Artemas  Carter, 
Jared  Gage,  Parker  Davis,  Paul  Pratt,  Jacob  Conrad,  James 
Sherlock,  Thomas  Dwyer,  Henry  Kinney  and  wife,  John 
Garland  and  wife,  Mrs.  Sloate,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Bissell, 
and  others.17 

Many  students  from  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at 
Evanston  hurried  to  the  scene— among  them  Edward  Spen- 
cer and  his  brother  William,  and  a  young  man  named 
Cramb.  Edward  Spencer  was  a  strong  swimmer  with  a  daunt- 
less spirit.  With  a  rope  around  his  body,  he  dashed  into  the 
breakers  sixteen  times  and  saved  seventeen  lives— bringing 
in  two  persons  at  one  time,  a  husband  and  wife.18 

The  people  of  Evanston  did  well  to  commemorate  the 
heroism  of  Edward  Spencer  in  a  memorial  plaque  which 
now  hangs  at  the  entrance  of  the  Patten  Gymnasium,  on  the 
north  end  of  the  Northwestern  campus.  The  plaque  bears 
the  inscription: 
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To  commemorate  the  heroic  endeavors  of 

Edward  Spencer 

First  Northwestern  student  life  saver, 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Class  of  1898 

At  the  wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgin,  off  Winnetka,  Sept.  8,  1860, 

Spencer  swam  through  the  heavy  surf  sixteen  times, 

rescuing  seventeen  persons  in  all.    In  the 

delirium  of  exhaustion  which  followed, 

his  oft-repeated  question  was: 

'Did  I  do  my  best?" 

The  people  of  Winnetka  would  do  well  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial to  Edward  Spencer,  and  to  Jacob  Conrad  of  Winnetka 
who  also,  with  a  rope  around  his  waist,  fought  his  way  more 
than  a  score  of  times  into  the  raging  waters,  bringing  back 
a  limp  body  each  time.  On  his  last  attempt  he  collapsed 
and  was  saved  from  death  only  by  means  of  the  rope,  the 
boys  and  men  guarding  the  rope  pulling  him  in,  unconscious. 

In  the  minds  of  many  villagers,  the  beauty  of  the  lake  was 
tempered  ever  after  by  the  memory  of  this  terrible  tragedy. 
Says  Jessie  Gage  Danley:  "My  grandmother  feared  the  Lake 
and  the  sound  of  waves  and  the  wind  all  her  life,  from 
that  night." 

In  1869,  Artemas  Carter  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  His 
administrative  ability  and  experience,  his  belief  in  educa- 
tion, his  native  charm  and  love  of  home  and  family,  make 
one  wonder  whether  he  had  not  "come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this." 

In  the  winter  of  1868-69,  Artemas  Carter  and  his  circle  of 
friends— mostly  from  the  Unitarian  group— met  at  the  home 
of  Timothy  Wright,  "to  consult  together  and  agree  upon  a 
charter  for  the  village,"  whose  population  was  then  between 
400  and  500. 
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(The  Timothy  Wright  home  was  the  "Peck  Place,"  again 
a  center  of  significance  in  the  life  of  the  village.  Mr.  Peck 
sold  his  property  to  John  C.  Garland  and  moved  back  to 
Chicago  in  1866;  Mr.  Garland  sold  it  to  Timothy  Wright). 

The  interests  of  education  were  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
this  group  of  founding  fathers— among  whom  besides  Ar- 
temas  Carter  and  Timothy  Wright,  were  Judge  J.  P.  Atwood, 
John  T.  Dale,  and,  we  may  assume,  since  they  were  elected 
to  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  after  the  incorporation,  Jared 
Gage,  David  P.  Wilder,  Thomas  Bassett,  and  others.  To  this 
group  Winnetka  owes  its  charter,  with  its  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation.19 From  1869  to  the  present  day,  the  word  education 
has  been  almost  synonymous  with  the  word  Winnetka. 

The  charter,20  granted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  was  signed  by  the  Governor  March  10,  1869. 
The  vote  of  both  houses  was  unanimous— with  one  excep- 
tion. The  representative  from  Moultrie  County  voted  in  the 
negative.  Forever  lost  is  the  gentleman's  reasoning.  Did  he 
think  the  educational  concept  too  elaborate?  Other  villages 
made  no  such  provisions  on  so  grand  a  scale.  Or  did  he  think 
the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquor  too  drastic?  Did  he 
prefer  "local  option,"  year  by  year? 

Artemas  Carter— the  first  president  of  the  village  of  Win- 
netka—was  born  August  17,  1813,  in  Leominster,  Massachu- 
setts, where  his  name  is  revered  to  this  day.  He  is  another  of 
those  "self-made"  men  of  the  1850's  who  achieved  success 
early  in  life,  retired  with  their  families  to  a  pleasant  home 
in  the  country,  and  indulged  their  ambitions  of  usefulness. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  family,21  born  on  Carter 
Hill,  Leominster.  His  father,  Thomas,  and  his  grandfather, 
Samuel,  were  ministers.  He  left  school  at  an  early  age,  but 
was  an  earnest  student  all  his  life.  In  1846  he  went  west, 
spending  a  few  years  in  Saugatuck,  Michigan,  but  settling 
in  Chicago  in  1849,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  and 
real  estate  business. 
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In  his  political  opinions  he  was  "quite  progressive,"  being 
an  advocate  of  temperance  and  a  zealous  worker  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  In  his  religious  belief  he  was  a  Unitarian 
and  a  faithful  member  of  Unity  Church,  Chicago. 

On  September  23,  1850,  he  married  Anna  Catherine 
Matchett  of  Brighton,  Massachusetts.  To  them  were  born 
seven  children— Horace,  Florence,  Alice,  and  (born  in  Win- 
netka)    Leslie,  Lillian,  Clara,  and  Russell. 

The  first  son— we  may  assume— was  named  for  Horace 
Mann,  the  great  educator  with  whom  Artemas  Carter  was 
associated  for  many  years.  Their  lives  seem  to  have  paral- 
leled each  other  in  interests  and  acquaintanceship,  although 
Mr.  Mann  was  seventeen  years  older  than  Mr.  Carter. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture in  1827;  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
1837;  a  member  of  Congress  1840-53  and  president  of  An- 
tioch  College  from  1852  to  1859.  He  was  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  school  buildings  and  their  equipment,  and 
especially  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  1839  he  established 
the  first  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers.  His 
efforts  brought  about  many  improvements  in  the  public 
school  system,  and  his  name  was  a  household  word  over 
the  country. 

Artemas  Carter  was  treasurer  of  Antioch  College  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  State  Senate  in 
1871;  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1872-1876.  He  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Antioch  College  in  1875. 

All  the  Carter  children  were  educated  at  Antioch. 

In  1858,  after  9  years'  residence  in  Chicago,  Artemas 
Carter  bought  land  from  Charles  E.  Peck  and  erected  a  large 
home  on  the  lake  shore,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
present  Elm  Street  and  Sheridan  Road.  The  Carter  home 
was  noted  for  its  hospitality,  its  beautiful  flower  gardens,  and 
its  love  of  children.  Said  Grace  Sloate,  first  librarian,  Win- 
netka  Public  Library: 
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"When  Mr.  Carter  appeared  at  the  schoolhouse  door,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  afternoon,  everyone  knew  that  some- 
thing splendid  was  going  to  happen— and,  true  to  expecta- 
tion, came  the  announcement  that  the  whole  school  was  in- 
vited to  a  party  at  his  home  at  7  o'clock  that  evening.  In  the 
games  that  were  played,  Mr.  Carter  himself  was  the  maddest 
and  merriest  one  of  them  all." 

Artemas  Carter  died  in  his  Winnetka  home  in  1877. 

In  1870,  elaborate  plans  for  an  educational  institution 
"of  a  high  grade,"22  were  instituted  by  Mr.  Carter  and  the 
first  Village  Council,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  two  build- 
ings—Academy Hall  and  a  dormitory.  Although  the  plans 
did  not  materialize  as  the  founders  had  hoped  for,23  the 
buildings— especially  Academy  Hall— have  been  "an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  history  of  the  village  and  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.' 

For  a  few  years  the  building  was  rented  to  private  schools, 
then  taken  over  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  public 
school.  Rooms  of  the  dormitory  were  also  utilized  to  accom- 
modate the  overflow.  At  one  time— about  1886— the  public 
library  was  housed  in  a  dormitory  room. 

When  Horace  Mann  School  was  built  in  1899,  the  Acad- 
emy building  became  the  Village  Hall.  In  1925  the  present 
Village  Hall  was  built,  and  the  Academy  building  was  magi- 
cally transformed  into  the  present  fire  station  (which  carries 
out  the  tradition  of  "an  institution  of  a  high  grade,"  in  its 
own  right!) 

After  the  schools  had  vacated  the  Academy  building  in 
1899,  the  large  room  on  the  second  floor  was  fitted  up  for 
an  assembly  hall  for  clubs,  societies,  and  public  gatherings 
(predating  Community  House)  and  became  the  center  of 
many  good  neighborly  times. 

In  1900,  a  celebration  was  held  in  this  room  to  mark  three 
notable  events— the  opening  of  the  hall  for  public  meetings, 
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the  turning  on  of  electric  current  for  the  first  time  in  the 
village,  and  the  first  operation  of  the  telephone  system. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Herdman,  president  of  the  Village  at  the 
time,  presided.  A  report  was  read  of  the  work  on  the  light- 
ing plant  under  the  direction  of  the  Council.  At  the  proper 
moment  the  flames  in  the  oil  lamps  were  lowered  and  the 
electric  lights  turned  on— to  be  greeted  by  great  applause 
from  the  crowd-filled  room.  Flowers  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Herdman  in  appreciation  of  his  successful  efforts. 

A  telephone  receiver  was  on  the  table.  Mr.  S.  S.  Greeley— 
"so  genial,  so  humorous,  so  wise,  so  generous  in  friendship" 
—came  to  the  platform  and  after  a  short  address  picked  up 
the  receiver  and  asked  "central"  to  connect  him  with  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 
He  asked  for  Paul  Krueger,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an 
interesting  conversation,  inquiring  about  the  conditions 
there.  Mr.  Krueger's  replies  were  readily  understood  from 
the  words  at  this  end  of  the  line! 

Mr.  Greeley  then  called  up  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  London, 
England,  and  advised  him  at  great  length  on  the  conduct  of 
the  African  war.  The  crowd  was  delighted,  although  no  one 
was  fooled  by  the  long  distance  aspect.  They  were  quite  con- 
tent with  the  possibilities  of  the  local  miracle. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  day,  to  get  together  for  mu- 
tual pleasure  and  profit  ("self-culture"  was  a  movement  in 
itself  following  the  Civil  War)  —a  group  of  men  and  women, 
sometime  before  1880,  met  at  the  home  of  Charles  Sedge- 
wick,  to  exchange  magazines  and  books  and  discuss  current 
literature.  (The  Sedgewick  home  was  on  the  present  Maple 
Street  just  south  of  the  Woman's  Club) . 

The  difficulties  of  getting  around  were  considerable— no 
paved  streets  (until  1 894) ,  only  deep  mud  in  wet  weather 
and  six  to  eight  inches  of  dust  in  dry  summers;  no  street 
lights  (until  1880),  only  an  oil-filled  lantern  for  each  one 
to  carry  on  dark  nights;  no  sidewalks  (until  1880) ,  and  then 
only  two-plank  walks,  whose  ends  were  always  sticking  up 
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and  causing  stubbed  toes!  But  no  difficulties  were  insur- 
mountable to  early  Winnetkans. 

(What  magazines  did  they  read?  The  Century?  Scrib- 
ner's?  The  Outlook  and  the  New  Republic?  Among  books, 
would  they  choose  Dickens?  Thackeray?  Washington  Irv- 
ing? Did  they  laugh  together  over  Mark  Twain's  Innocents 
Abroad  and  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County?) 

These  meetings  were  an  important  milestone— the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  village,  when  men  and 
women  met  together  (not  on  a  church  basis)  in  cultural  pur- 
suits. They  soon  took  on  a  name— the  Winnetka  Reading 
and  Social  Club— transferred  their  meetings  to  the  Chapel  on 
Maple  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  became  the  forerunner  of  the 
Winnetka  Public  Library,  as  well  as  an  early  example  of 
adult  education  and  the  beginning  of  one  of  Winnetka's  fav- 
orite indoor  sports— group  reading  and  discussion. 

In  1883,  when  the  state  legislature  passed  a  law  permitting 
villages  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries  at  public  expense, 
Winnetka  "lost  no  time  in  availing  itself  of  this  privilege."24 
At  the  village  election  of  April  5,  1884,  the  Winnetka  Pub- 
lic Library  was  established  and  a  two-mill  tax  authorized  for 
its  maintenance.  At  the  village  election  of  April  10,  1885, 
the  first  trustees  of  the  library  were  elected:  the  Reverend 
S.  T.  Kidder,  Robert  S.  Moth,  Sanford  S.  Burr,  Joseph  Burn- 
ham,  William  Nethercott,  and  Fred  Jones.  The  newly 
elected  trustees  met  and  chose  Sanford  S.  Burr  as  president 
of  the  board  and  Robert  S.  Moth  as  secretary. 

Artemas  Carter  was  interested  in  the  library  from  the 
beginning,  and  donated  a  collection  of  books  which,  with 
other  gifts,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Winnetka  Public  Li- 
brary's book  collection.  (Mr.  Carter's  gift  is  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  library,  though  not  for  circulation) . 

The  successive  homes  of  the  library  have  been: 

The  Charles  Sedgewick  home. 
Chapel,  Cherry  and  Maple  Streets. 
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Schoolhouse,  Elm  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Dormitory  building,  Cherry  Street 

and  Ridge  Avenue,  1886. 
Village  Hall   (Academy  Building) ,  1906. 
Present  quarters,  1910. 

Says  Mr.  Lamson  Date,  president  of  the  library  board 
(1945-49)  :  "At  present,  the  inadequate  building  limits  fa- 
cilities and  services.  ...  If  Winnetka  hopes  to  maintain  its 
leading  place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  larger  community  it 
must  seriously  consider  the  needs  of  the  library." 

Artemas   Carter   served   four   terms   as  village   president 
(1869-73)  ;  John  T.  Dale  succeeded  him,  for  one  term.  Then 
came  James  L.  Willson,  who  served  one  term    (1874-75) 
and  again  in  1875  for  six  terms  up  to  1884. 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Willson's  administration— on  Feb- 
ruary 14— there  occurred  one  of  the  most  brutal  murders 
ever  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  Chicago.  The  quiet  lit- 
tle village  became  known  overnight  as  a  "murder  town.' 
When  the  North  Western  trains  passed  through,  conductors 
pointed  out  the  house,  visible  from  the  cars,  and  passengers 
raised  the  windows  to  get  a  look  at  "the  spot  where  the 
bodies  were  found."25 

James  L.  Willson  was  the  first  one  to  build  on  the  original 
plot  laid  out  by  Charles  E.  Peck.  He  and  his  wife  lived 
alone  in  the  large  rambling  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
facing  Maple  Street,  between  Cherry  and  Ash.  In  1884  Mr. 
Willson  was  seventy-one  and  Mrs.  Willson  eighty-two. 

Mr.  Willson  was  a  "regular  old  patriarch,"  tall  and  thin, 
distinguished-looking.  His  long  white  hair  hung  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  wore  a  long  black  broadcloth  cape.  He  was 
highly  educated,  owned  a  fine  library,  was  a  student  of  art 
and  painted  with  considerable  skill.  Unfinished  canvases 
were  on  his  easel  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

An  active  businessman  in  Chicago,  he  had  continued  his 
interest  in  houses  in  the  new  town,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for 
bargains  in  real  estate  and  mortgages.    There  was  no  bank 
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in  the  village,  so  Mr.  Willson  was  the  banker  for  many, 
always  ready  to  help  a  villager  with  ready  cash  to  start  a  new 
business  or  pay  just  debts. 

Mrs.  Willson  had  lived  in  Tremont,  Illinois,  where  she 
was  known  for  her  wit  and  repartee  and  was  called  the  best- 
informed  woman  in  the  state.  She  knew  the  vote  of  every 
Congressman  on  every  question,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the 
President  on  all  national  affairs.  She  was  an  ardent  anti- 
slavery  advocate.  The  story  is  told  that  a  bag  of  beans  was 
brought  into  the  house  as  a  gift,  wrapped  in  a  Chicago 
Times,  a  paper  of  strong  Southern  sympathies.  Bag,  beans 
and  all,  were  consigned  to  the  fire,  as  she  held  them  at  arms' 
length  in  the  tongs! 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson  were  much  respected  in  the 
village.  Their  one  son,  George,  was  an  outstanding  student 
who  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Medical  School  at 
twenty-three.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Navy  in  charge  of  the  hospital  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  stamp  out 
yellow  fever— but  he  contracted  and  died  of  the  disease  him- 
self. His  sword  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Willson  home,  where 
every  memory  of  him  was  cherished. 

On  the  fatal  morning  of  February  14,  Emma  Dwyer  came 
to  the  Willson  home,  as  was  her  wont,  to  be  with  Mrs.  Will- 
son— who  at  this  time  was  a  helpless  invalid— during  the  day. 
She  knocked  but  no  one  answered.  The  back  door,  usually 
left  unlocked  for  Miss  Dwyer,  was  also  locked.  Breaking 
open  a  window  in  the  rear  shed,  Miss  Dwyer  climbed  in. 
Behind  the  stove  lay  the  crumpled  body  of  Mr.  Willson. 
Miss  Dwyer  ran  for  help,  thinking  Mr.  Willson  had  fainted, 
and  brought  back  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  lived  in  the  next  block. 
Together  they  called  Mrs.  Willson,  but  received  no  answer. 
Running  upstairs,  they  found  the  body  of  Mrs.  Willson,  who 
had  been  killed  by  her  son's  sword. 

The  murder  of  "two  of  the  gentlest  old  people  in  the  vil- 
lage" aroused  great  excitement  and  anger.  Stories  flew  about, 
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but  none  were  substantiated.  At  the  ensuing  trial,  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  the  accused  was  not  accepted  as 
proof  of  guilt,  and  the  murderer,  or  murderers,  remain  a 
mystery  to  this  day. 


In  perspective,  era  within  era  appears  in  the  panorama, 
always  connected— as  if  by  more  than  coincidence— with  the 
names  of  great  leaders. 

The  year  1885  marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  marvelous 
growth,  extending  through  1900,  and  the  name  of  Quincy 
L.  Dowd  may  be  said  to  "lead  all  the  rest."  He  did  not 
originate  the  "community  spirit"  which  is  Winnetka— he 
would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  the  honor— but  in  his  16 
years*  work  in  the  village  (1885-1901)  he  so  developed  and 
strengthened  that  spirit  as  to  make  it  a  conscious  effort  and 
a  recognizable  ideal.26 

"Changes  and  improvements  do  not  just  happen,"  said 
Mr.  Dowd.  "They  are  the  product  of  creative,  cooperative 
personalities,  concerted  counsels  and  endeavors." 

The  village  had  a  population  of  nearly  600  when  Mr. 
Dowd  was  called  as  the  first  all-time  resident  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  and  his  wife  had  been  "doing 
valiant  home  missionary  work"  in  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin, 
and  they  found  Winnetka,  too,  a  fertile  field  for  such  labors. 
They  found  many  well-to-do  families,  with  high-minded 
and  forward-looking  citizens.  But  the  same  heartaches,  sick- 
nesses, cravings,  and  needs  prevailed  here  as  in  any  com- 
munity of  so-called  lesser  advantages.  Mr.  Dowd  took  the 
whole  town  as  his  parish.  Village  needs  became  the  church's 
duty.  On  Sundays  he  preached  the  social  gospel  and  con- 
ducted the  Sunday  school.  "On  week  days,  he  was  public 
citizen  number  one." 

In  their  one-seated  wagon  drawn  by  Jennie,  the  horse, 
with  Humphrey  the  dog  jogging  along  underneath,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Dowd  jolted  along  over  the  rough  and  muddy  village 
roads  visiting  the  shut-ins  and  the  sick,  welcomed  everywhere. 
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"Very  soon  after  our  arrival  at  Winnetka,  October  1, 
1885,"  wrote  Mr.  Dowd,  "I  fell  in  with  one  of  those  village- 
conscious,  community-minded  citizens,  Robert  S.  Moth.  He 
accosted  me  on  the  street  with  a  request  that  I  become  a 
member  of  the  newly  organized  Village  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation." 

The  necessity  for  concerted  action  was  evident  on  every 
hand— dilapidated  wooden  sidewalks,  neglected  vacant  spaces, 
mosquito-infected  open  ditches,  an  ugly,  tiny  shack  which  was 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  station  (west  of 
the  tracks,  north  of  Elm  Street,  set  on  posts  and  open  under- 
neath) and  above  all,  an  appalling  lack  of  wholesome  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  Dowd's  hand  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  Improve- 
ment Association,  the  beginnings  of  the  Park  Board,  the 
organization—with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Lloyd,  Robert  S.  Moth  and  James  A.  Hunt— of  a  relief 
society,  which,  under  different  names,  has  operated  down 
the  years  to  the  present  day,  quietly,  protectively,  earnestly. 
"Winnetka  has  always  taken  care  of  her  own,"  says  Mabel 
Windes,  a  long-time  resident. 

One  of  Mr.  Dowd's  greatest  contributions  to  the  village 
was  the  "Town  Meeting,"  which  he  organized  in  1890  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Lloyd,27  Judge  Thomas  G.  Windes,  Merritt 
Starr,  Charles  Arnold,  and  others.  For  twenty  years  it  was  a 
vital  force  in  the  civic  life  of  Winnetka  and  the  source  of 
many  of  its  later  projects. 

The  entries  in  Mr.  Dowd's  diary  tell  of  the  "Town  Meet- 
ing's" beginnings: 

October  28,  1890  ...  I  held  a  conference  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nelson  on  the  project  of  a  Winnetka  Community  League, 
to  hold  fortnightly  public  meetings  with  popular  pro- 
grams, and  to  discuss  village  matters. 

October  29,  1890  .  .  .  Made  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
announcing  the  first  meeting  called  to  form  a  Winnetka 
League. 
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October  30,  1890  ...  A  great  crowd  was  out  at  the 
church  basement  to  organize  a  Winnetka  Town  League 
A  good  spirit  in  all. 

The  name  "Winnetka  Town  Meeting"  was  proposed 
by  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  and  adopted,  "in  token  of  the  original 
New  England  town  meetings." 

The  meetings  were  held  once  a  month  in  the  basement  of 
the  then-new  Congregational  Church  on  Elm  Street  (on  the 
present  site  of  the  Masonic  Temple) ,  until  1901,  when  the 
move  was  made  to  the  assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Village  Hall  (successor  to  the  Academy  Building) . 

Men,  women,  and  older  children  attended.  Teen-agers 
contributed  to  the  programs.  Merrick  F.  Prouty  was  the 
first  president,  Dr.  George  Morrison,  vice-president,  Horace 
Capron,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Favour,  secretary. 

No  movies,  no  radio,  no  golf  clubs,  no  automobiles— peo- 
ple were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  for  entertainment 
and  "improvement."  The  programs  that  have  been  pre- 
served reveal  a  goodly  share  of  both. 

There  were  musical  numbers  and  recitations;  travel  and 
art  talks;  papers  on  literature,  science,  economics,  public 
affairs,  current  events,  vegetarianism— every  subject  from  the 
heavens  above  to  the  waters  beneath  the  earth.  Nothing 
escaped  the  attacks  of  this  earnest  group.  For  the  most  part, 
programs  were  given  by  the  townsfolk,  and  discussion  was 
the  liveliest  part  of  the  program.  Occasionally,  outside 
speakers— Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  Clarence  Darrow— broadened  the  outlook. 

Debates  on  the  most  controversial  subjects  were  popular. 
The  discussion  must  have  been  tremendous.  In  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true 
feelings  of  a  person  on  the  subject  debated.  Dr.  Louis  Fa- 
vour was  always  willing  to  debate  the  unpopular  side—  (one 
suspects  him  of  being  an  intellectual  giant,  not  an  obstruc- 
tionist) .  In  a  discussion  of  the  liquor  question— always  com- 
ing up— John  T.  Dale  upheld  the  prohibition  cause,  J.  Hen- 
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ning  Madsen  stood  for  high  license,  and  Dr.  Favour  sup- 
ported untrammelled  whiskey.  On  the  subject  of  "Divorce 
Laws,"  he  argued  that  they  were  too  stringent.  "Shall  the 
World's  Fair  be  open  on  Sunday?"  Dr.  Favour  supported 
the  affirmative,  which  was  not  the  view  of  the  majority. 

The  first  "Sane  Fourth"  celebration  was  held  in  the  Park 
(later  called  the  Village  Common)  in  1886,  and  showed  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Dowd.  Every  person  in  town  attended  un- 
less sick  or  away  from  town,  bringing  a  family  lunch  in 
baskets  and  putting  in  a  full  day. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  almost  20  years  of  the  Town 
Meeting's  activities,  the  cultural  and  entertaining  element 
all  but  disappeared,  and  village  affairs  were  emphasized- 
needs  of  the  library,  the  schools,  Village  elections,  the  Win- 
netka  plan,  the  referendum,  grade-crossing  protection  with 
a  view  to  track  depression  (1903  or  1904) .  Arguments  on 
the  question  of  municipal  ownership  waxed  hot  and  heavy 
in  and  out  of  town  meetings,  around  1900. 

In  its  purpose  and  scope,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Dowd  and 
carried  out  under  his  leadership,  the  Winnetka  Town  Meet- 
ing was  eminently  successful.  "He  was  always  working  to 
weld  together  the  separate  groups  or  cliques,  and  to  stimu- 
late a  community  point  of  view,"  said  S.  Bowles  King,  sec- 
retary of  the  Town  Meeting. 

Attendance  was  always  good,  always  representative.  Many 
of  the  older  residents  of  the  village  point  unmistakably  to 
the  town  meeting  as  the  origin  of  the  community  spirit 
which  has  come  to  be  ascribed  to  Winnetka. 

But  Mr.  Dowd  would  not  agree,  probably. 

The  Winnetka  town  meeting  was  purely  a  discussion 
group,  with  no  power  of  action,  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  town  meeting  of  the  Township,  which  has  met  an- 
nually since  1850  to  elect  Township  officers  and  transact 
Township  business. 
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The  growth  of  Winnetka  was  slow  and  gradual,  never— 
but  once— of  "boom"  proportions.  In  the  late  70s,  after  the 
Chicago  fire,  a  real-estate  man  from  Chicago,  E.  Ashley 
Mears,  built  a  number  of  imposing  frame  houses,  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  mansions  but  which  "could  hardly  stand 
by  themselves  when  a  stiff  wind  struck  them."  There  were 
fourteen  of  these  sham  mansions,  mostly  in  the  northwest 
area  of  the  village,  with  towers  and  other  impressive  features 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  inexperienced.  The  houses  were 
heavily  mortgaged.  Those  who  bought  them  could  not  keep 
up  the  payments  nor  complete  the  shell-like  structures,  which 
with  ceilings  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  were  "colder  than 
barns." 

For  many  years  these  houses  stood  vacant  except  as  occu- 
pied by  tramps,  bats,  screech-owls,  chimney  swallows,  rats 
and  mice.  "Children  thought  the  houses  haunted,"  said 
Frank  Windes,  "for  on  dark  stormy  nights  the  wind  would 
howl  and  moan  through  the  chimneys  and  strange  lights 
would  flit  through  the  rooms!" 

The  boom  ended  tragically,  as  booms  will.  One  house  was 
struck  by  lightning,  two  burned,  others  were  wrecked.  The 
people  who  had  bought  them  lost  all  they  had  in  the  ven- 
tures and  the  sham  houses  stood  "as  hollow  mockeries  to 
their  hopes." 

When  Quincy  L.  Dowd  left  Winnetka  in  1901,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  village  was  about  1000.  The  Town  Meeting 
which  he  had  fathered  was  firmly  established  and  proved  a 
powerful  influence  in  molding  public  opinion.  The  leaders 
were  highly  educated  and  "ahead  of  their  times." 

The  names  of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  and  his  wife,  Jessie 
Bross  Lloyd,  loom  large  from  the  time  of  their  moving  to 
the  village  in  1878.  They,  too,  preached  the  social  gospel, 
though  not  from  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Lloyd's  mother,  trained  in 
the  strict  tenets  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  had  longed 
for  her  three  sons  to  become  ministers,  but  they  preferred 
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not  to  be  "confined  and  cabined"  to  that  profession.  Henry 
decided  that  journalism  would  offer  the  best  opportunity 
for  his  powers  and  his  "inborn  independence  of  spirit." 

He  came  to  Chicago  from  New  York,  and  obtained  a  place 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  keen-eyed  for 
signs  and  symptoms  of  the  "current  trends  of  big  business  to 
secure  monopolies  and  special  privileges."  He  wrote  a  start- 
ling editorial  on  "Corner  in  Coffins,"  showing  up  the  attempt 
of  casket  manufacturers  to  form  a  monopoly  and  control 
burials. 

In  1881,  he  wrote  an  expose  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  which  created  a  sensation  all  over 
the  country  and  in  Europe.  He  had  the  daring  to  request  a 
reprieve  from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for  the  five  anarchists 
who  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  bomb-throwing  in 
Haymarket  Square,  in  which  several  policemen  were  killed. 
Many  citizens  thought  that  the  death  sentence  was  too  ex- 
treme, and  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  this  case  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  became  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  exploited, 
as  he  saw  it.  He  was  a  leader  in  social  progress,  his  business 
all  mankind.  His  wife,  Jessie  Bross  Lloyd,  shared  his  ideas. 
She,  too,  felt  that  her  business  was  mankind.  "If  a  Winnetka 
boy  or  girl  goes  wrong,"  she  once  told  Mr.  Dowd,  "all  of 
us  are  to  blame  together." 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  on  Sheridan  Road  at 
the  top  of  the  hill— called  the  Wayside  Inn— was  for  many 
years  a  center  of  "hospitality  and  high  thinking,  intelligent 
laughter  and  fluent  repartee."  Celebrated  lecturers  gave 
"parlour  talks"  and  all  the  neighbors  came.  Guests  flocked 
to  the  Lloyds'  as  by  a  "homing  instinct."  In  this  home,  Mr. 
Lloyd  wrote  seven  books.  One  of  the  best-known  is  Wealth 
and  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  world  vision  included  the  needs  of  the  vil- 
lage. In  1896,  he  wrote  in  the  North  Shore  News:  "We  want 
all  the  streets  that  cross  the  tracks  depressed  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  town  and  the  railroad,  and  we  expect  to  get  it." 
(Accomplished  forty-six  years  later,  1942) . 
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In  1903— the  last  year  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  life— there  arose  the 
struggle  in  Chicago  over  the  street-traction  franchises,  and 
the  question  of  extending  them  for  ninety-nine  years.  "Mr. 
Lloyd  fought  for  municipal  ownership  and  control  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people."28 

The  Village  Council  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  needs 
of  the  growing  village  around  1890.  The  matter  of  utilities 
was  increasingly  demanding  attention  and  coming  up  for 
decision— water,  gas,  electric  light,  sewers,  parks,  pavements, 
sidewalks.  Theodore  S.  Dick,  village  trustee  for  seven  years 
before  he  was  president  (1894-95),  served  on  almost  every 
committee  which  dealt  with  these  improvements,  and  his 
vision  was  far-reaching.  His  plans  were  on  a  large  scale— too 
large,  thought  the  ultra-conservative  citizens.  What  need 
for  wide  sidewalks  like  those  of  a  city?  Why  provide  for 
parks  when  the  entire  village  was  a  park?  Mr.  Dick  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  arguments,  and  to  bespeak 
the  value  of  new  methods  which  in  the  end  would  serve  the 
village  in  the  largest  way.    His  enthusiasm  carried  far. 

His  special  interest  was  in  modern  waterworks  for  the 
village.  Opposition  was  strong.  Then  every  villager  had  a 
pump  and  a  well  in  his  back  yard— and  sometimes  a  cistern 
besides.  The  wells  rarely  dried  up,  and  if  they  did,  one  could 
be  supplied  by  a  neighbor  (people  came  from  miles  around 
to  get  water  from  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  artesion  well) ,  and  if 
they  all  dried  up,  there  was  always  the  lake!  Why  try  any 
newfangled  ideas  which  might  work  and,  again,  might  not? 

And  as  to  the  town's  assuming  the  responsibility  and  levy- 
ing taxes— taxes  to  pay  for  the  project,  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing?  There  was  some  reason  for  this  question,  for  the 
plan  of  municipal  ownership  was  almost  unheard  of;  where 
it  had  been  tried,  the  report  was  not  good. 

"Outside  interests"  were  appearing  before  the  Village 
Council  for  permission  to  supply  water  mains,  electric  lights, 
and  gas. 

Here  is  where  the  Town  Meeting  functioned.  There  were 
strong  arguments  for  and  against  the  council's  "selling  out" 
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these  public  utilities.  Following  a  resolution  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a  group  led  by 
Henry  D.  Lloyd  went  to  the  council  chamber  and  urged  that 
when  such  important  matters  as  utilities,  assessments,  and 
large  expenditures  came  up,  the  council  call  a  referendum 
on  the  project  before  taking  action  and  agree  to  be  bound 
by  the  referendum  vote.  "Later  on  this  became  known  the 
country  over  as  the  Winnetka  idea  of  village-owned  and 
operated  utilities." 

And  today,  Charles  R.  Miller,  village  manager  and  pre- 
viously superintendent  of  the  water  and  electric  properties, 
writes:29  "It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  state  that  the  large 
number  of  our  citizens  are  not  advocates  of  municipal  own- 
ership and  operation  as  a  general  proposition,  as  it  is  all  too 
commonly  conducted  at  the  present  time.  This  same  ma- 
jority, however,  sees  no  inconsistency  in  supporting  the  mu- 
nicipal conduct  of  the  utilities  of  this  community,  when  they 
are  operated  on  a  business  rather  than  a  political  basis." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  Money  made  and  saved  can 
be,  and  is,  plowed  back  into  a  general  fund  which  provides 
for  further  general  services  in  ways  that  might  be  normally 
raised  by  taxation. 

The  brick  tower  has  been  retained  as  it  was  erected  in 
1893,  with  the  top  of  the  water  119  feet  above  the  ground 
and  215  feet  above  lake  level.  It  contains  a  steel  storage  tank 
holding  46,000  gallons,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  "mod- 
ern high  and  low-lift  pumps,"  still  serves  an  important  func- 
tion in  the  water  distribution  system. 

The  two  intakes  from  Lake  Michigan  are  the  same  as  pro- 
vided in  1893,  although  extensions  have  been  made  as 
needed.  One  of  these  intakes  extends  3000  feet,  the  other 
2265  feet  into  the  lake,  a  buoy  at  the  end  of  each. 

In  1921-22,  a  filtration  plant  was  constructed,  and  9,000,- 
000  gallons  of  water  per  day  can  be  filtered.  Tests  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  are  made  every  two  hours. 

Visitors  to  the  water  plant  and  the  electric  utility  are  im- 
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pressed  with  the  mechanics  of  the  system,  which  provides 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  clear  water  and  a  lighting 
system  for  all. 

The  crowning  events  of  the  latter  half  of  the  "fabulous 
nineteenth"  century— 1850-1900— were  to  satisfy  educational 
needs,  to  prepare  for  the  "trembling  twentieth"  century 
(trembling  with  doubt  and  fear,  compassion  and  hope)  in 
which  education  would  be  the  only  way  to  survival— and, 
more  immediately,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing community. 

In  1899,  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  built,30  with  pro- 
vision for  eight  grades.  It  was  a  beautiful  brick  building,  built 
to  endure.  William  A.  Otis,  the  architect,  chose  a  type  of 
building  appropriate  to  the  village  surroundings  (and  later, 
in  1910,  repeated  it  in  the  Winnetka  Public  Library) .  Mrs. 
Otis  was  responsible  for  the  artistic  decorations  of  the  in- 
terior—a new  "movement"  at  this  time,  pictures  and  bas- 
reliefs  hanging  on  the  walls. 

In  1899,  provision  was  also  made  for  high-school  pupils31 
who  at  that  time  were  required  to  go  to  Evanston  or  High- 
land Park.  New  Trier  Township— according  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  general  school  law  of  Illinois— was  organized  into 
a  school  district,  and  a  board  of  trustees  was  elected  in  1899. 
The  members  of  this  first  board  were:  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard, 
Glencoe;  Merritt  Starr,  Winnetka;  the  Reverend  William 
Netstraeter,  Gross  Point;  Dr.  Byron  C.  Stolp  and  James  M. 
Johnson,  Wilmette. 

The  site  for  the  school  was  chosen  in  an  election  of  July 
29,  and  "on  August  5,  the  taxpayers  authorized  by  vote  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,  wherewith  to 
purchase  the  six-acre  grounds  and  erect  the  building." 

Norman  S.  Patton  was  chosen  as  architect.  He  modelled 
the  building  after  the  Town  Hall  of  Trier,  Germany.32 

(On  December  12,  1953,  a  bond  issue  of  $5,875,000  was 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  township  taxpayers,  for  a  new  high 
school  building  and  auditorium) . 
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Dates  and  Data 
1850-1900 

1850 . . .  New  Trier  Township  organized  in  home  of  John  Garland; 
population  473. 

1854...  Summer,  coming  of  Charles  E.  Peck  and  family  to  area. 

1854...  The  village  was  laid  out  by  Charles  E.  Peck  and  Walter  S. 
Gurnee,  named  Winnetka  by  Mrs.  Peck. 

1854...  December  19,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  railroad  (later  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western)  made  first  trip  to  Waukegan, 
stopping  at  Winnetka. 

1855  . . .  First  grocery  store,  Joel  Kinney,  proprietor. 

1856-57  . . .  Coming  of  James  L.  Willson  and  wife,  who  built  the  first 
home  in  original  Winnetka. 

1856-57  ...  Building  of  the  "Peck  Place." 

1856  . . .  First  school,  private,  organized  by  Mrs.  Peck,  seventeen  pupils. 

Miss  Augusta  Gould,  teacher,  age  fifteen;  salary,  $3  a  week, 
with  home  at  the  Pecks. 

1858...  March  1,  original  plat  of  Winnetka  recorded;  Charles  E. 
Peck,  proprietor  of  lands.    Re-recorded  August  8,  1893. 

1859  . . .  April,  first  public  school  organized.  Located  southeast  corner 
of  present  Elm  and  Maple  streets  (Village  Common) ;  built 
by  private  funds.  Mrs.  W.  W.  King,  teacher,  salary  $20  a 
month. 

1860 . . .  The  Lady  Elgin  disaster  off  Winnetka  shore. 

1861-65 .. .  Civil  War.  George  Willson,  Charles  Davis  and  W.  H. 
Kinney  enlisted. 

1867 . . .  Liberal  Christian  Association  organized.  Later  (1873)  this 
group  bought  the  school  house  (Elm  and  Maple)  and  moved 
it  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Cherry  and  Maple  streets.  It  was 
used  by  them  as  a  chapel  and  known  as  the  Unitarian  church. 

1869 . . .  March  10,  village  charter  granted  by  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Village  of  Winnetka.   Population,  400-500. 

1869  . . .  April,  Artemas  Carter  elected  president  of  Village  of  Winnetka. 

1869 . . .  Formation  of  the  "Union  Religious  Association"  made  up  of 
Universalists  and  Unitarians.  They  met  in  the  Chapel  (Cherry 
and  Maple  streets) ,  and  also  in  the  John  Garland  Church. 

1869 . . .  Land  (now  the  Village  Common)  donated  by  Charles  E. 
Peck  "for  park  purposes." 
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1869  . . .  Coming  of  James  R.  West  and  family. 

1869...  First  church,  a  "Union  Meeting  House"  built  by  John  Gar- 
land, open  to  all  denominations.  Location,  present  site  of 
Christ  Church.  Built  in  honor  of  his  wife  Susannah,  who  died 
in  1865.    Mr.  Garland  was  a  Methodist. 

1870  . . .  Academy  Hall  erected. 

1870-72. .  .John  C.  Garland  home  built  (now  Country  Day  School 
building) . 

1871  ...  Chicago  Fire. 

1871...  Coming  of  Gilbert  Hubbard  family;  Samuel  Shackford  fam- 
ily; and  Elizabeth  Lincoln  Shackford  who  later  became  Mrs. 
William  A.  Otis. 

1871  ...  Railway  depot  used  by  Village  Board  of  Trustees  as  a  meeting 
place,  burned.  Village  records,  including  charter,  destroyed. 
A  true  copy  of  the  charter  was  issued  to  the  village  April  19, 
1915.  (The  charter  that  was  burned  was  also  a  copy.  The 
original  document  is  in  Springfield,  Illinois) . 

1872 . . .  First  sewer  constructed,  extending  from  Lake  avenue  (now 
Sheridan  road)  across  the  property  of  Benjamin  Allen  estate 
to  Lake  Michigan.  Other  sewers  were  built  on  Willow  road, 
Cherry  and  Elm  streets,  running  into  Lake  Michigan  from 
distances  three  to  four  blocks  west  of  lake. 

1872 . . .  Coming  of  George  and  Johanna  Meyer  and  family  (parents 
of  Max  K.) . 

1873  . . .  Coming  of  John  Busscher  and  family. 

1874 . . .  The  Union  Religious  Association  was  incorporated  into  the 
Conference  of  Congregational  Churches  of  the  Chicago  area. 

1876. ..  John  Garland  gave  the  church  he  had  built  in  1869,  and  the 
grounds  now  occupied  by  Christ  Church,  Winnetka,  to  the 
Episcopalians  in  honor  of  his  fourth  wife,  Juliette,  an  Epis- 
copalian. The  original  John  Garland  Church  was  called 
Christ's  Church. 

1877  .. .  Death  of  Artemas  Carter. 

1878  . . .  Coming  of  Henry  D.  Lloyd  and  family. 

1879 . . .  Coming  of  Judge  Thomas  G.  Windes  and  family. 

1880 . . .  First  street  lights  installed— kerosene  lamps  inside  lanterns, 
atop  eight-foot  cedar  poles.    Ole  Madsen,  first  lamp-lighter. 

1880 . . .  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kidder  became  the  first  resident  Congre- 
gational minister. 
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1880...  Meetings  of  the  Winnetka  Reading  and  Social  Club. 
1880...  The  U.  S.  census  showed  Winnetka  population:  584. 
1880 .. .  Coming  of  the  W.  H.  King  family. 

1882  .. .  The  "Headless  Horror." 

1883  . . .  The  Rev.  George  Whitney  became  the  first  resident  Episco- 

palian minister. 

1884. . .  Willson  murder,  still  unsolved.  Mr.  Willson  was  Village  pres- 
ident 1874-1875;  also  1878-1884. 

1884 . . .  Max  K.  Meyer  became  postmaster,  with  the  post  office  in  the 
rear  of  his  store,  where  the  Winnetka  Trust  and  Savings  bank 
now  stands.    Mrs.  Nannie  Reagan,  postmistress. 

1884  . . .  Village  voted  to  organize  a  public  library. 

1885 . . .  April,  election  of  first  public  library  trustees.  S.  S.  Burr, 
president,  Robert  S.  Moth,  secretary. 

1885  . . .  Coming  of  Quincy  L.  Dowd  and  family. 

1886  . . .  First  concrete  sidewalk  built. 

1886...  First  "sane  Fourth"  celebration  on  Village  Common. 

1886 . . .  Coming  of  Harry  I.  Orwig  and  family. 

1890 . . .  Winnetka  Town  Meeting  organized  by  Quincy  L.  Dowd. 

1892...  First  board  of  health  appointed:  Dr.  James  Nelson  and  Dr. 
George  Morrison. 

1893  . . .  Waterworks  system  installed. 

1894 . . .  Winnetka  Relief  and  Aid  Society  formed. 

1895  . . .  Chicago  and  North  Western  railway  station  built  (the  third; 
brick,  east  of  tracks,  south  of  Elm  street) . 

1895  . . .  First  macadam  pavements. 

1897  . . .  October  11,  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  and  parish  founded, 
branch  of  St.  Joseph  church,  Wilmette,  (founded  1843) .  The 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Haarth,  pastor. 

1899  . . .  Horace  Mann  school  opened.  William  A.  Otis,  architect.  Miss 
Mary  Gillespie,  principal. 

1899 . . .  New  Trier  Township  high  school  built.  Norman  S.  Patten, 
architect.   Frank  L.  Smart,  principal. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  AGE  OF  MATURITY 

1900-1950 


All  your  strength  is  in  your  union, 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord; 
Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward, 
And  as  brothers  live  together. 

—Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

The  new  century  found  everything  in  readiness  for  a  new 
era.  The  word  "suburban"  took  on  greater  significance 
than  ever  before,  tempering  but  not  supplanting  or  over- 
riding the  charmed  word  "village." 

Living  comforts  were  at  peak  height— electric  lighting, 
telephone,  modern  water  system,  concrete  sidewalks,  and 
even  a  few  macadam  paved  roads.  In  1908,  gas  was  intro- 
duced for  household  use— a  real  luxury,  exciting,  dangerous, 
and  more  expensive  than  wood  or  coal. 

Churches  and  schools  were  well  established,  and  homes- 
small,  middle-sized,  and  large— were  set  in  beauty.  City 
dwellers  felt  the  lure.  As  if  by  concerted  action,  out  they 
came— with  the  motivation,  as  in  all  great  treks:  "greater 
opportunity,  especially  for  the  children."  The  population 
of  the  village  in  1890  was  1883,  and  in  1910  it  was  3180- 
the  greatest  rate  of  increase  up  to  that  time,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  steady  growth. 

Ease  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  city,  more  than 
any  one  factor,  brought  about  the  suburban  era.  In  1855 
there  were  two  trains  daily  on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
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railroad  (later  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company) ,  and  in  1900  there  were  thirty-five  passenger 
trains  daily  going  north,  thirty-five  going  south.1  A  man 
who  worked  in  Chicago  could  reach  his  place  of  business 
almost  as  quickly  as  if  he  resided  in  the  city.  (He  could  take 
the  7:25  in  the  morning  if  he  was  a  "work,"  the  7:45  if  he 
was  a  "clerk,"  and  the  8:25  if  he  was  a  "shirk!") 

The  quiet  of  the  country  after  his  day  in  the  din  of  the 
city  made  a  great  appeal.  The  suburban  dweller  could  get 
away  from  his  suburban  retreat,  if  he  desired,  to  enjoy  the 
theater,  the  concerts,  and  other  city  advantages— and  run  no 
risk  of  becoming  a  "small  town"  or  "provincial"  product. 

In  1902,  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  and  Milwaukee  rail- 
way, an  electric  line  popularly  known  as  the  "North  Shore," 
was  built  through  the  village,  linking  it  with  other  com- 
munities and  affording  another  pleasant  opportunity  to  get 
away,  an  opportunity  much  appreciated,  especially  by  the 
housewife  who  wished  to  shop  in  Chicago  or  Evanston.  The 
automobile  era,  too,  was  imminent;  the  first  automobile  in 
Winnetka  appeared  in  about  1895,  owned  by  James  Pugh. 
With  this  boon  to  freedom,  all  restrictions  to  a  "narrow" 
life  could  be  lifted 

"Suburbia"  introduced  songs  and  jingles  that  spoke  of 
progress: 

I'd  like  to  be  a  commuter, 
And  with  the  commuters  stand  — 
Or  sit,  I  hope— as  I  ride  the  rails, 
A  newspaper  in  my  hand! 

By  the  year  1900,  "village  cohesiveness,"  begun  in  the 
Peck  and  Carter  era  and  developed  by  others,  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  was  the  result  of  more  than  20  years' 
gradual  growth,  through  the  life  and  civic  interests  of  a 
more  or  less  homogeneous  group— the  Beaches  and  the  Burrs; 
the  Copelands,  Dales  and  Greeleys;  the  Hoyts,  the  Kings, 
the  Lloyds;  the  Meyers,  Orwigs  and  Otises;  the  Proutys  and 
the  Shack  fords;  the  Starrs,  the  Wests,  the  Windes. 
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These  families,  and  others,  had  built  a  village  life  which 
was  an  institution  with  a  strength  of  its  own. 

And,  unconsciously,  they  had  built  a  citizenry,  with  a 
power  to  be  emulated  by  future  generations. 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  World,  unless 

The  builder  also  grows. 

—  Edwin  Markham 

A  sociologist  might  ask:  how  did  the  villagers  regard  the 
suburban  influx?  Were  they  a  bit  resentful?  Or  patroniz- 
ing? Or  seriously  disturbed  by  what  they  might  consider 
intrusion  upon  their  proprietary  rights?  They  were  not. 
They  were  gracious  and  hospitable,  as  one  would  expect  a 
well  bred  host  and  hostess  to  be. 

Living  comforts,  well  developed  in  the  1900-1910  decade 
and  later,  were  matched  with  social  opportunities  provided 
by  the  churches.  Christ  Church  Parish  House  (on  Oak 
Street)  and  the  Congregational  Church  opened  their  doors 
for  lectures.  Dr.  Franklyn  Cole  Sherman  gave  talks  on 
applied  religion;  Jane  Addams,  James  Breasted,  John  Fiske, 
Graham  Taylor  and  others  brought  their  messages.  Church 
clubs  offered  both  activity  and  friendship.  There  was  no 
dearth  of  opportunities  for  newcomers  to  get  acquainted, 
and  to  take  on  cultural  pursuits  if  they  desired. 

If  the  newcomers  came  into  Winnetka  on  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  trains  going  north,  they  landed  at 
the  station  on  the  east  side  of  the  tracks,  south  of  Elm  Street. 
If  they  came  before  1904,  they  may  have  considered  this 
front  door  entrance  not  over-inviting,  but  they  may  not  have 
noticed  it. 

Some  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  village,2  however,  had 
been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time,  among  them  M.  K. 
Meyer,  Frank  Herdman,  H.  A.  DeWindt,  and  others. 

West  of  the  station,  at  the  north  end  of  a  triangular  tract 
of  land,  was  an  old  blacksmith  and  wagon-repair  shop  owned 
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by  V.  Beck.  "As  his  business  had  increased,"  said  Mr.  Meyer, 
"the  'decorations'  surrounding  his  shop  had  increased— old 
wagons,  broken  wheels,  Whipple  trees,  thills,  tin  cans  and 
bottles." 

The  land  on  which  the  shop  was  located  was  privately 
owned,  as  was  the  remainder  of  the  tract  toward  the  south 
—about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  all.  Private  acquisition 
of  the  entire  tract  for  public  use  was  impossible.  Someone, 
probably  Mr.  Meyer,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  park  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  state  statute  of  1895. 

The  idea  gained  favor  slowly.  Many  said  the  whole  vil- 
lage was  a  park— why  bother?    And  why  increase  the  taxes? 

But  farsightedness  finally  won,  and  the  Winnetka  Park 
District  was  organized  in  1904.  Five  commissioners  were 
elected  at  a  regular  election:  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Haarth,  George 
Baker,  Charles  Thorne,  C.  W.  Coman,  H.  A.  DeWindt. 
Father  Haarth,  the  young  priest  who  had  come  in  1897  as 
pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  was  elected  president  by  the 
other  commissioners. 

A  referendum  vote  for  the  acquisition  of  the  triangular 
plot  was  held  on  June  11,  1904.  Of  the  total  111  votes  cast, 
89  were  for  the  project,  22  against  it. 

Thus  was  founded  Winnetka  Station  Park,  small  but  in 
keeping  with  the  village  atmosphere.  The  station  park  was 
first  in  an  impressive  number  to  follow— twenty-eight  large 
and  small  separate  parks,  among  them  station  parks  at  Indian 
Hill  and  Hubbard  Woods;  Skokie  Playfield  (142  acres); 
Lake  Front,  Elder  Lane,  Tower  Road  Parks,  with  bathing 
beaches;  Crow  Island  Park,  with  a  wildflower  sanctuary.3 

All  parks  were  acquired  by  purchase,  condemnation,  spe- 
cial assessment,  and  gifts— notably  gifts  from  Charles  E.  Peck, 
Mrs.  John  Heath,  Ayres  Boal,  John  Leonard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Hibbard,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Bradstreet,  and    (1953) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Dunbaugh. 

In  1908  the  Winnetka  Woman's  Club  was  started  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Yeomans  and  Dr.  Alice  Barlow  Brown.     The  first 
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meeting  was  held  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Brown,  with  ten 
women  present.  Officers  elected  were:  Dr.  Brown,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Yeomans,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  William 
Carey,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  James  Porter,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Levin,  treasurer.  In  1910,  the  club  was 
incorporated  under  state  law  by  Ruth  W.  Porter,  Gertrude 
C.  Lieber  and  Susan  S.  Carey. 

The  club  was  opened  to  all  women  in  Winnetka  without 
regard  to  race,  the  object  being  "to  promote  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  its  members  and  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community."     Dues  were  one  dollar  a  year. 

From  the  start,  civic  betterment  was  the  dominant  aim  of 
the  club.  Social  and  intellectual  advantages  were  by-prod- 
ucts. "This  is  no  afternoon  tea  affair,"  said  one  of  the 
founders,  "it  is  a  place  where  you  roll  up  your  sleeves  and 
go  to  work."  Which  they  did,  like  good  housekeepers,  and 
became  an  important  force  in  the  life  of  Winnetka. 

In  the  club's  first  year,  its  board  of  managers  petitioned 
the  Village  Council  for  better  garbage  disposal,  and  worked 
with  the  council  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  women  asked  for  the  flooding  in  winter  of  some  cen- 
tral area  for  a  skating  rink.  This  suggestion  was  carried  out 
fifteen  years  later. 

The  Woman's  Club  organized  a  boys'  club,  and  fitted  out 
a  room  in  the  Hubbard  Woods  fire  station  hose  house  with 
chairs,  tables  and  games.  A  girls'  club  was  started,  but  no 
suitable  meeting  place  was  found  until  1911,  when  Com- 
munity House  was  organized,  providing  adequate  club  facili- 
ties for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Public  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  working 
in  the  spring  elections  to  abolish  saloons  in  a  neighboring 
vicinity.  This  being  more  than  a  decade  before  the  passage 
of  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  "The 
only  way  we  can  help,"  said  Gertrude  Thurston,  "is  by 
using  our  influence  and  our  tongues  in  reminding  our  hus- 
bands to  vote." 

Track  depression  was  discussed  in   1908,  and  members 
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were  urged  to  stir  public  interest  in  the  project,  "a  subject 
soon  to  come  up  for  settlement."  (The  grade-separation 
project  was  not  completed  until  1942) . 

In  1910  the  club  sent  a  delegate  to  a  meeting  of  federated 
woman's  clubs,  and  after  hearing  her  report  Margaret  West 
Fletcher,  secretary,  wrote  in  her  minutes:  "It  was  very  im- 
pressive to  see  how  women  are  working  for  civic  better- 
ment ...  for  individual  drinking  cups  in  public  places, 
for  the  removal  of  disfiguring  billboards  .  .  .  every  question 
that  concerned  living  seemed  to  be  under  the  eyes,  and  com- 
ing under  the  power  of  women." 

In  1911  the  club  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  requesting 
general  delivery  of  mail.   House  delivery  was  begun  in  1912. 

Many  village  organizations  had  their  source  in  the  Win- 
netka  Woman's  Club,  in  committees,  sub-committees,  de- 
partments. "They  stayed  with  us,"  said  Laura  M.  Freeman, 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  club  for  thirty  years, 
"until  they  burst  their  bounds  and  went  out  into  the  com- 
munity to  stand  alone." 

The  nursery  school  idea  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion were  fostered  by  the  club's  education  committee.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  grew  out  of  the  civics  committee 
in  1922  with  Elizabeth  Gemmill  as  its  first  president.  Drama 
enthusiasts  in  the  art  and  literature  department  of  the  club 
found  larger  fields  in  the  Winnetka  Drama  Club  and  the 
North  Shore  Theater  Guild.4 

Several  years  prior  to  1908  the  white  frame,  green  shut- 
tered, cottage  type  building  on  Maple  Street  (at  Oak)  was 
built  and  owned  by  a  stock  company  made  up  of  a  group  of 
men  in  the  village  who  comprised  the  Winnetka  Club, 
popularly  known  as  "the  Men's  Club."  The  building  was 
a  center  for  many  village  activities,  and  it  seemed  a  calamity 
when  the  figures  in  the  accounts  changed  from  black  to  red. 
The  men  were  ready  to  sell,  the  women  ready  to  buy.  The 
women  had  been  holding  their  meetings  in  homes  of  mem- 
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bers,  the  assembly  room  of  Horace  Mann  School,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  rooms,  Christ  Church  Parish  House,  and 
they  were  looking  for  a  home. 

Money  was  raised  by  private  subscription  to  take  care  of 
repairs  and  remodeling  of  the  men's  clubhouse,  and  Mr. 
William  Hoyt  assumed  a  mortgage  for  purchase  on  which 
he  made  a  substantial  reduction. 

On  November  11,  1911,  the  Winnetka  Woman's  Club 
took  permanent  residence  in  its  new  (and  present)  home. 
An  open  house  evening  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  public 
to  inspect  the  attractive  building  where,  among  other  im- 
provements, coal  bins  had  been  turned  into  dressing  rooms. 

Rentals,  plays  and  other  entertainments,  lemonade  and 
ice  cream  concessions  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  on 
the  village  common,  and  other  ingenious  means  were  em- 
ployed to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

On  April  30,  1919,  an  evening  musical  was  held  in  the 
ballroom,  and  in  an  impressive  ceremony  involving  a  Greek 
altar,  a  high  priestess,  and  four  dancing  maidens,  the  mort- 
gage was  burned. 

Mr.  Hoyt  wrote  to  the  treasurer  of  the  club:  "I  congratu- 
late the  club  on  its  good  management.  This  is  another  case 
where  men  failed  and  women  made  a  success."5  A  chival- 
rous statement,  but  Mr.  Hoyt  failed  to  mention  that  the 
men  were  becoming  interested  in  clubs  in  Chicago  where 
at  luncheon  roundtables  they  could  meet  and  talk  over  Vil- 
lage affairs. 

In  1910,  the  Winnetka  Public  Library  was  established  in 
its  new  (and  present)  home. 

In  1903,  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  had  made  known  her  plan 
to  erect  a  separate  library  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band.   Mr.  Lloyd  had  died  that  year  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

The  plans  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Lloyd's  death  in 
1904,6  but  were  carried  out  by  the  Lloyds'  four  sons  in 
1910.  The  plans  when  drawn  allowed  for  a  four-year  ex- 
pansion, but  at  the  time  the  library  was  moved  from  the 
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second  floor  of  the  Village  Hall  (now  the  Winnetka  fire 
station) ,  the  books  accumulated  over  a  period  of  25  years 
(1885-1910)  occupied  almost  the  entire  shelf  space  in  the 
new  building.  (An  extension  to  the  building  was  completed 
in  1928,,  financed  by  a  Village  bond  issue,  which  had  been 
approved  at  a  special  election  on  June  27,  1927) . 
The  dedicatory  tablet  in  the  library  reads: 

This  library  was  begun  by  Jessie  Bross  Lloyd 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd,  and  was  completed  and  given  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  Winnetka  in  memory  of  both. 

The  second  decade  of  the  1900  era  (1911  to  and  includ- 
ing 1922)  was  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  and  productive 
of  improvements  of  any  similar  period  in  Winnetka  history. 

The  pattern  was  simple  and  regular:  More  people  came, 
which  called  for  further  advantages;  greater  advantages 
attracted  more  people;  more  people  came— and  so  the  cycle 
of  growth  continued. 

On  a  late  summer  afternoon  in  1909,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  F. 
Davies,  director  of  religious  education  in  the  Winnetka 
Congregational  Church,  was  resting  on  a  park  bench  in  the 
Village  Common,  after  a  long  walk  "from  the  southern  lim- 
its of  the  village  to  the  northern  and  back  again."7 

Three  boys  under  high-school  age  entered  the  park  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  not  far  away  from  where 
Mr.  Davies  was  sitting— and  he  overheard  their  conversation. 

"This  is  the  dullest  place,"  said  the  first  boy.  "Not  a 
thing  for  a  fellow  to  do." 

Just  then  two  women  slowly  walked  along  the  path  across 
the  park.  One  was  talking  enthusiastically  about  homes, 
trees,  gardens.  When  the  women  were  out  of  hearing,  the 
second  boy  remarked,  "That's  like  Mother,  always  talking 
about  her  garden,  trees,  and  birds.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  do!" 

"Oh,  come  on,"  chimed  in  the  third  boy,  "let's  go  swim- 
ming." 
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"I  can't,"  said  the  second  boy.  "Mother's  afraid  I'll  go 
to  the  bottom  and  not  come  up." 

Mr.  Davies  wandered  over  to  the  boys,  and  after  a  few 
friendly  words  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  have  a  club?" 

Then  and  there  sprouted  the  tiny  acorn  from  which  grew 
the  great  oak— Winnetka  Community  House. 

Boys'  clubs  were  no  novelty  to  Mr.  Davies.  After  his  grad- 
uation in  1903  from  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Da- 
kota, and  subsequently  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  his  first  pastorate  was  Armour  Mission  in  Armour 
Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus  was  president.  Mr. 
Davies'  work  with  young  people  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Winchester,  pastor  of  the  Winnetka  Con- 
gregational Church  (formerly  of  the  New  England  Church 
of  Chicago) ,  who  advised  the  church  council  to  call  this 
young  man  as  an  associate  minister  in  charge  of  religious 
education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies  were  given  a  welcome  service  in 
the  village  on  May  16,  1909. 

The  boys  lying  on  the  grassy  plot  of  the  Village  Common 
were  not  unlike  the  boys  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Davies  was 
just  the  man  to  sense  that  facL 

"What  kind  of  a  club?"  one  of  the  youths  had  asked 
warily.  "If  it's  anything  like  a  woman's  club,  nothing 
doing." 

Mr.  Davies  enlarged  on  possibilities  that  would  be  appro- 
priate for  boys  of  their  age,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  him 
in  the  church  library  the  following  Wednesday  night. 

Wednesday  night  came,  and  so  did  the  three  boys.  They 
told  stories  and  talked  of  a  club.  "But  to  have  a  club,  we 
must  have  more  boys,"  said  Mr.  Davies.  "I'll  meet  you  here 
next  Wednesday  night." 

A  week  later  there  were  again  only  the  three.  "I  began 
to  wonder  if  I  were  at  fault,"  said  Mr.  Davies. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  meeting,  as  he  quickly  locked 
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the  door  and  followed  the  boys  out,  he  heard  these  words: 
"He's  on  the  square.  He  has  nothing  up  his  sleeve.  Let's 
get  the  gang  out  next  week."  And  the  gang  came— twenty 
or  more  strong. 

Indoor  baseball  was  played  at  the  club.  Occasionally  an 
electric  light  bulb  suffered,  and  the  plants  that  Mrs.  Douglas 
Smith  furnished  to  decorate  the  church  often  received  the 
ball,  reported  the  women.  But  the  trustees  bought  new 
electric  light  bulbs,  Mrs.  Smith  had  the  plants  taken  back 
and  forth  to  her  greenhouse,  and  the  games  went  happily  on. 

Other  clubs  were  organized.  The  Neighborhood  Club 
of  young  women  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Davies,  who  also 
had  worked  with  young  people  at  Armour.  The  girls  met 
in  the  church  library.  Soon  this  one  room  was  in  use  every 
night  in  the  week.  "We  are  getting  a  bit  crowded,"  said 
Rudolph  Matz,  "but  it's  a  good  thing." 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  an  old  house  or  barn 
which  could  serve  as  a  clubhouse,  Mr.  Davies  suggested  that 
the  men's  club  of  the  church  give  a  dinner  for  the  boys' 
clubs.  At  this  affair  there  were  20  men  and  100  boys  pres- 
ent. "We  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  boys  in  town!" 
said  one  of  the  men. 

The  presidents  of  the  six  boys'  clubs  spoke,  each  urging 
the  need  for  a  gymnasium.  (There  was  no  gymnasium  in 
the  township,  not  even  at  New  Trier  High  School) .  The 
men  were  greatly  impressed.  The  necessity  was  made  clear 
by  the  boys  themselves. 

The  church  council  agreed  to  put  up  a  shed-like  build- 
ing back  of  the  church  for  the  boys'  games.  But  Mr.  Davies' 
vision  was  far-reaching.  No,  that  kind  of  a  building  would 
be  inadequate.  A  $10,000  building?  No,  not  adequate. 
The  picture  that  Mr.  Davies  presented  to  the  council  seemed 
appalling  in  extent  and  cost.  Silence  followed  his  presenta- 
tion, broken  finally  by  Rudolph  Matz  whose  words  have 
echoed  down  the  years  as  a  kind  of  motto  for  Winnetka: 
"If  we  ought  to  do  it,  we  can." 
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Even  in  retrospect,  the  practical  accomplishments  of  these 
men  are  tremendous. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Smith  offered  the  lot  south  of  the 
church.  Arthur  S.  Coffin  drew  the  plans.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  $36,000.   How  should  the  money  be  raised? 

A  luncheon  was  arranged  by  Rudolph  Matz,  Frederick 
S.  Tyrrell,  William  C.  Boyden,  and  Douglas  Smith.  Those 
who  attended  heartily  approved  the  plan.  Pledges  came 
quickly  and  generously.  At  a  second  luncheon,  enthusiasm 
continued.  The  $36,000  was  raised,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
church  felt  warranted  in  going  ahead  with  the  building. 

Early  in  the  discussions,  the  question  was  raised:  should 
the  church  build  a  building  for  itself  or  for  the  whole  com- 
munity? All  agreed  that  it  should  be  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  the  church  council  adopted  that  policy.  "The 
property  was  to  be  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  church  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  community."  Led  by  Charles  S.  Thorne, 
the  agreement  was  reached  that  the  church  must  back  the 
enterprise  and  see  that  the  building  operation  closed  each 
year  free  of  debt. 

The  name  "Community  House"  was  an  inspiration.  One 
day  as  Mr.  Davies  was  reading  a  book,  "there  appeared  in 
italics  the  word  'house,'  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the 
word  'community.'  '  Like  a  flash  it  came  to  him— Commun- 
ity House. 

But  as  the  program  for  the  dedication  of  the  building  on 
November  17,  1911,  was  being  prepared,  Mr.  Davies  real- 
ized that  the  name  for  the  building  had  not  been  chosen. 
He  had  submitted  a  list  of  names  to  the  church  council,  but 
no  action  had  been  taken.  He  telephoned  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who 
came  to  his  office.  "Fred,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  "here  is  the 
program  for  the  opening  of  our  building,  and  we  have  no 
name  for  it." 

"What  name  do  you  like?"  asked  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"Community  House,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  "it  is  for  the  whole 
community." 
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"I  agree  to  that  name!"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

In  church  council  a  year  or  more  later,  George  W.  Old- 
father  asked,  "How  did  we  come  to  get  a  name  that  wears 
so  well  as  'Community  House?" 

Names  make  history.  The  church  council  at  the  time  of 
decision  on  the  "appalling"  project  was  composed  of  Ru- 
dolph Matz,  William  C.  Boyden,  Jesse  Alton,  Carrie  B. 
Prouty,  Mary  Gillespie,  Sherman  Goble,  Charles  W.  Blats- 
ford,  F.  W.  Burlingham,  E.  J.  Allsebrooke,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Snell  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies. 

The  first  board  of  governors  of  Community  House  was 
William  C.  Boyden,  J.  W.  F.  Davies,  Rudolph  Matz,  and 
Frederick  S.  Tyrrell. 

There  were  many  other  interested  workers,  among  them 
Max  K.  Meyer,  Ayres  Boal,  and  Willoughby  Walling. 
George  Higginson,  Jr.,  made  an  appropriate  remark  in  his 
speech  at  the  dedication  program:  "The  very  name  of  'Com- 
munity House'  makes  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
makes  us  feel  at  home." 

By  December,  1911,  the  house  was  serving  51  groups  each 
week.  "In  December,  1954,"  says  George  W.  Miner,  director 
of  Community  House  since  August,  1949,  "a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  organizations  using  Community  House  would 
be:  forty-five  groups  which  meet  regularly  and  regard  the 
house  as  the  center  of  their  activities;  more  than  twenty-five 
organized  teams  or  clubs  using  the  gymnasium  and  bowling 
alley.  Also,  during  the  year  there  have  been  106  different 
groups,  plus  thirty  private  parties,  which  have  held  some 
type  of  program  at  the  house." 

What  may  be  called  transient  attendance  is  not  included 
in  this  estimate—people  coming  and  going,  as  to  the  Com- 
munity House  theater  in  Matz  Hall,  where  moving  pictures 
are  now  shown  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  The  over-all 
attendance  at  the  house  in  1954,  those  going  "over  the  thres- 
hold" in  a  year,  has  been  set  at  200,000. 
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Movies  were  shown  regularly  shortly  after  Community 
House  was  built  in  1911.  Max  Meyer  (founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Winnetka  Trust  and  Savings  bank)  selected  the 
pictures;  Al  Herman,  later  president  of  the  bank,  pounded 
the  piano  to  accompany  such  stupendous  epics  as  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  "The  Perils  of  Pauline."  Allen 
Weinstock,  cashier  of  the  bank,  took  care  of  the  money; 
Charles  Stordeur,  long-time  custodian  of  Skokie  school,  col- 
lected the  tickets.  Harry  P.  Clarke,  director  of  physical 
education  in  the  schools  and  in  Community  House,  was 
held  in  reserve  as  "bouncer."  (A  wise  choice,  too,  since  his 
strength,  physical  and  mental,  was  respected  by  young  and 
old.    "Horse  Power  Clarke,"  he  was  respectfully  called) . 

The  audience  was  never  sure  what  the  picture  would  be. 
Mr.  Meyer  selected  three  for  each  occasion,  "one  of  which 
usually  arrived."  Says  Burton  Atwood,  manager  of  the 
theater  since  1919,  "It  wasn't  important,  anyway,  so  they 
said.  The  audience  wasn't  fussy.  All  the  advertising  neces- 
sary was  to  put  up  a  sign:  'Movies  tonight,  5  cents.'  " 

From  time  to  time  over  a  period  of  forty-four  years,  many 
changes  have  taken  place  and  adjustments  have  been  made, 
both  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  building  and  in  the 
method  of  operation.  The  original  building  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1930,  and  was  replaced  in  1932  by  the 
one  now  standing.  No  longer  does  the  Winnetka  Congre- 
gational church  assume  sponsorship  of  Community  House. 

"Legal  status  of  the  buildings  and  the  ground  is  held  by 
the  Winnetka  Congregational  church,  the  original  sponsor. 
The  church  leases  these  facilities,  which  are  permanently 
committed  for  Community  House  use,  to  the  Community 
House  organization  for  $10  a  year." 

The  annual  budget  of  more  than  $100,000  is  met  by 
rentals  and  other  operating  charges,  a  grant   (28  per  cent) 
from  the  Winnetka  Community  Chest,  and  gifts. 

When  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  1932  (by  private  subscrip- 
tion) ,  many  memorial  gifts  were  made— the  Douglas  Smith 
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Memorial  gymnasium,  by  Kenneth  G.  Smith  in  honor  of  his 
father;  the  Frederick  S.  Tyrrell  room  by  Mrs.  John  Ritchie 
in  honor  of  her  father;  the  Fletcher  Ladd  McCordic  room, 
by  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  McCordic  in  honor  of  her  son;  the  Loraine 
Stewart  room,  by  William  Stewart  in  honor  of  his  wife;  the 
Frederick  Clerk  room  by  the  Winnetka  Rotary  Club  in 
honor  of  its  first  president.  Special  gifts  have  been  made  to 
aid  in  scholarships,  and  for  maintenance  purposes.  Nathan- 
iel E.  Blatchford  made  a  large  bequest,  the  income  from 
which  is  available  for  maintenance.  Memorial  funds  in 
honor  of  Gus  Haas,  and  Frank  Noble  Sturgis,  special  gifts 
of  Mrs.  Pauline  Rudolph,  Bowles  King,  Frank  Whitney  and 
others— all  testify  to  the  generosity  of  the  donors  and  the 
place  which  Community  House  holds  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Winnetkans. 

"The  spirit  of  Rudolph  Matz  will  always  echo  through 
these  halls,"  said  Mr.  Davies.  Many  will  apply  the  same 
words  to  others  and  to  "Chief"  Davies  as  he  has  been  called 
for  more  than  forty  years,  ever  since,  as  leader  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  he  donned  the  regalia  of  an  Indian  chief  and  looked 
and  acted  every  inch  the  part. 

Neighborhood  circles  were  organized  in  1914  by  Mrs. 
Davies,  whose  work  paralleled  her  husband's. 

Walking  to  and  from  Community  House,  from  their  home 
on  Pine  and  Locust  Streets,  Mrs.  Davies  said,  "It  just  doesn't 
seem  right  to  be  passing  all  those  homes  every  day,  and  not 
even  know  who  lives  there."  Accordingly,  one  afternoon 
she  invited  to  her  home  all  the  women  living  in  her  neigh- 
borhood of  West  Pine  Street.  The  attendance  was  full  and 
enthusiastic.  Getting  acquainted  was  a  great  pleasure. 
Those  who  attended  realized  that  such  meetings,  planned 
on  a  village-wide  scale,  would  help  preserve  the  community 
spirit  as  the  town  grew. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  spread  and  others  asked,  "Why 
can't  we  have  a  similar  group?" 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  board  of  the  Woman's 
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society  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  assumed  spon- 
sorship to  the  extent  of  appointing  a  general  chairman  for 
the  project.  They  divided  the  map  of  the  village  into  neigh- 
borhoods and  asked  a  woman  in  each  neighborhood  to  call 
together  all  the  women  in  her  section  for  a  friendly  meeting. 

From  the  beginning,  the  movement  was  a  success.  It  was 
soon  found  that  working  for  others  not  only  filled  a  great 
need  but  contributed  to  their  neighborliness.  Each  circle 
chose  its  own  beneficiaries— largely  among  the  needy  of  Chi- 
cago—and made  its  own  simple  regulations.  A  great  deal  of 
sewing  was  done,  and  the  output  was  tremendous.  Simple 
programs  of  music  and  readings  were  given,  never  interfer- 
ing with  the  work  on  hand. 

The  circles  increased  as  the  town  grew.  Today  there  are 
22  such  groups. 

A  general  chairman  of  all  the  circles  was  elected  each 
year  by  the  Woman's  Society  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
up  to  1948,  when  the  circles  became  "independent''  of  their 
"protectorate"  and  formed  an  executive  board  from  their 
own  large  membership.  But  the  work  goes  on  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  began— sociability,  neighborliness,  altru- 
istic accomplishment  —  regardless  of  church  affiliation.  Cath- 
olic, Protestant,  and  Jewish  women  cooperate  in  the  circles. 

Village  cohesiveness  was  strengthened  even  as  the  town 
grew.  Trips  to  the  city  by  railway  or  electric  line,  especially 
for  shoppers,  were  becoming  too  time-consuming,  too  tire- 
some. For  autoists,  traffic  jams  and  parking  posed  a  prob- 
lem; the  romance  of  the  early  suburban  era  was  losing  its 
appeal.  Chicago  loop  stores  felt  the  change  and  built 
branch  establishments,  adopting  the  Mahomet-and-the- 
mountain  principle:  "If  the  suburbanites  will  not  come  to 
us,  we  will  go  to  them." 

On  November  11,  1923,  the  Winnetka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized,  with  the  aim  of  serving  the  village  in 
a  friendly  way  and  making  it  self-sufficient.  "They  will  find 
many  advantages  and  services  available  to  them  right  at 
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home."     As  of  today,  this  new  era  is  clearly  manifest,  and 
manifestly  successful. 

As  early  as  1 896,  perhaps  before,  farseeing  citizens—es- 
pecially those  who  were  members  of  the  Winnetka  Town 
Meeting,  formed  by  Quincy  L.  Dowd  and  led  by  Henry  D. 
Lloyd— recognized  the  possible  toll  of  lives  at  the  crossings 
of  the  railway,  which  had  been  so  warmly  welcomed  in  1854 
(the  North  Shore  electric  line  was  built  through  Winnetka 
in  1902) .  In  1896,  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote:  "Now  we  want  all  the 
streets  that  cross  the  tracks  depressed  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  town  and  the  railroad,  and  we  expect  to  get  it." 

(If  carried  out  literally,  Mr.  Lloyd's  suggestion  would  have 
resulted  in  elevated  tracks  over  the  streets.  The  question 
as  to  which  should  be  depressed,  the  streets  or  the  tracks, 
had  not  yet  become  controversial;  there  was  only  the  deter- 
mination to  have  the  grade  of  the  streets  separated  from  the 
grade  of  the  tracks) . 

In  the  Town  Meeting,  grade-crossing  protection  was  dis- 
cussed in  1903-04,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Village  Council  in  1906. 

Frank  A.  Windes,  Village  engineer  from  1898  to  1930, 
gave  considerable  thought  and  study  to  the  relative  merits 
of  depression  and  elevation  of  the  tracks.  He  strongly  fa- 
vored depression  and  had  sketches  and  plans  drawn.  Some 
of  them,  in  1906-07,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  plans 
completed  in  1942. 

The  subject  of  track  depression  found  a  strong  advocate 
in  William  A.  Otis  in  1903  and  later.  "When  grade  separa- 
tion is  finally  completed  and  its  history  written,"  the  local 
press  stated  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Otis'  death  in  1929,  "the 
name  of  William  A.  Otis  will  appear  frequently  in  its  pages. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  track  depression  in  Win- 
netka." 

Mr.  Otis  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  possibilities  as 
applied  to  Winnetka,  and  gave  lectures  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides  before  various  groups  in  the  village  and  other 
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North  Shore  towns,  and  before  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  officials.  The  pictures  were  based  on  the  projects 
accomplished  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  (In  some  cases, 
the  banks  of  the  excavations  were  covered  with  straggly 
roses,  a  witness  recalls.  To  date,  locust  trees  add  a  touch  of 
beauty  to  Winnetka  banks  and  provide  an  effective  aid  in 
combating  landslides) . 

The  idea  of  track  depression  grew  in  the  public  mind, 
and  was  generally  favored  by  the  Village  Council  and  the 
people.  It  lay  dormant  at  times,  was  resurrected  heatedly 
at  the  time  of  each  crossing  accident;  lagged,  was  revived, 
and  after  almost  fifty  years  became  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Winnetka  Plan  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Village  Council  in  1917.  There  were  sixty-three  members, 
including  the  presidents  of  the  village  organizations— Vil- 
lage Council,  Board  of  Education,  Winnetka  Park  District, 
Village  Improvement  Association,  Winnetka  Woman's  Club, 
New  Trier  Business  Men's  Association,  and  Indian  Hill  Im- 
provement Association.  The  first  chairman  of  the  Plan 
Commission  was  Philip  S.  Post,  whose  "sound  judgment 
and  tact  had  much  to  do  with  reconciling  differences  of 
opinion  and  finding  the  way  to  an  effective  union  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical." 

Edward  H.  Bennett  of  Chicago,  prominent  in  the  field 
of  town  and  city  planning  and  wellknown  as  the  architect 
of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  was  engaged  as  consultant. 

His  view  was  comprehensive.  "The  watchword  for  Win- 
netka, like  that  of  the  whole  North  Shore,"  he  said,  "might 
well  be  'preservation.'  " 

Country  conditions  should  be  retained  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  insure  repose  and  quiet  in  contrast  with  the  tension 
of  the  city.  Noise  and  smoke  and  dirt  arising  from  the 
growing  intensive  use  of  the  railroads  should  be  eliminated. 
The  residential  character  of  the  village  must  be  maintained. 
The  town  must  not  be  divided  into  two  parts;  unity  must  be 
preserved. 
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Mr.  Bennett  strongly  recommended  track  depression  in- 
stead of  elevation.  The  bridges  and  their  approaches  could 
be  "architecturally  attractive,"  banks  of  the  excavation 
could  be  planted  to  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  the  trains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  roadbed,  while  no  amount  of  planting 
could  beautify  a  bank  with  the  trains  on  top!  Mr.  Bennett's 
report,  adopted  by  the  Plan  Commission,  received  wide 
publicity  and  "considerably  influenced  the  course  of  later 
action." 

Following  the  report  of  the  Plan  Commission,  a  plank 
in  the  caucus  platform  (1919)  was  adopted,  pledging  the 
candidates,  if  elected,  to  work  for  grade  separation  as  "neces- 
sary to  the  continued  life  of  the  community."  The  new 
council  (1919)  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
pledges. 

A  well-known  construction  engineer  of  Chicago,  Walter 
A.  Shaw,  was  engaged  in  1928  to  draw  up  new  and  up-to-date 
plans,  with  a  view  to  presenting  them  before  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission.  Preparations  of  these  plans  covered 
two  years,  and  involved  the  entire  length  of  railroad  from 
Wilmette  to  Highland  Park. 

While  depression  (as  opposed  to  elevation)  of  the  tracks 
was  the  ultimate  goal,  well-agreed-upon  by  this  time,  the 
cost  of  the  project— to  be  shared  by  the  railroads  and  the 
Village— was  appalling.   Plans  lay  dormant  for  several  years.8 

With  the  economic  depression  of  1929,  grade  separation 
was  relegated  to  the  background,  at  least  temporarily.  The 
Plan  Commission  and  the  local  press  attempted  to  keep  the 
interest  alive. 

In  1935,  the  Federal  Public  Works  Administration  gave 
a  gleam  of  hope  to  a  few,  but  the  "discovery  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  expense  would  still  have  to  be  borne 
locally,  coming  at  a  time  when  economic  depression  had 
fostered  disfavor  of  any  unnecessary  expenditures,"  effec- 
tively put  an  end  to  any  enthusiasm  along  this  line  of  ap- 
proach. 
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A  tragic  accident  on  Hallowe'en,  1937,  roused  public  in- 
dignation. Mrs.  Alfred  Brittain,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  George  Get- 
good,  two  young  women  who  had  been  assisting  in  the 
activities  at  Community  House,  were  killed  at  the  Pine 
Street  crossing,  when  their  car  was  struck  by  the  engine  of 
a  special  train  going  backwards  with  insufficient  lighting. 
The  gate  operation  was  ineffective. 

The  Village  Council  took  immediate  action.  Since  there 
was  no  hope  of  grade  separation  at  that  time,  it  was  decided 
as  an  interim  measure  to  seek  relief  for  crossing  protection 
before  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission.  Up  to  that  time, 
crossing  accidents  had  taken  the  lives  of  thirty-one  people 
in  twenty-five  years.  Every  crossing  had  its  toll— the  heav- 
iest at  Elm  Street  and  Pine  Street. 

A.  G.  Shaver  of  Chicago,  expert  consultant,  was  retained 
to  investigate  the  latest  developments  in  protective  devices. 
Flagmen  were  not  infallible.  Automatic  gates  would  be  an 
improvement. 

The  Village  attorney  represented  the  Village  before  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission.  An  immediate  order  was 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission— that  better  light- 
ing of  trains  switching  or  backing  at  night  be  provided, 
and  that  there  be  closer  supervision  by  gate  watchmen. 

Further  relief  was  sought.  The  case  ran  on  for  six  months, 
each  side  presenting  arguments  and  witnesses.  At  one 
time  the  railroads  stated  they  had  done  all  they  could  in  the 
matter,  and  suggested  that  Winnetka  policemen  be  stationed 
at  each  crossing. 

When  the  second  Federal  P.W.A.  program  was  announced, 
projects  which  could  be  started  quickly  were  solicited. 

The  Village  Council,  still  pledged  to  work  for  grade  sep- 
aration, appointed  a  joint  committee  —  Eugene  Rummler 
and  Robert  Kingery,  both  of  the  Plan  Commission,  and 
Herbert  Sieck  and  John  Manniere  of  the  Council— to  give 
the  matter  detailed  attention. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  quickly  completed  and 
returned  to  the  council,  recommending  that  Winnetka  pre- 
sent an  application  for  a  Federal  grant  and  that  plans  be 
prepared.  Charles  De  Leuw  &  Company  of  Chicago  was  em- 
ployed to  prepare  the  application. 

Public  interest  was  at  a  high  pitch.  A  referendum  vote, 
favoring  the  project  two  to  one,  was  taken  as  a  mandate  to 
go  ahead.  (Some  of  the  opposition  said  that  the  big  ditch 
would  spoil  the  village) . 

The  Federal  government  finally  accepted  Winnetka's 
application.  The  estimated  expense  was  to  be  divided  as 
follows: 

1.  P.W.A.  grant  of  45  per  cent  of 

cost   $1,552,500.00 

2.  Railroads   a 897,500.00 

C  &  NW  Ry.  Co $502,600 

North   Shore   Electric..$394,900 

3.  Village  of  Winnetka _ 1,000,000.00 

Total $3,450,000.00 

The  total  length  of  the  project  was  3.51  miles.  (Kenil- 
worth  and  Glencoe  agreed  to  cooperate,  but  did  not  apply 
for  the  grant) .  There  were  to  be  ten  crossings  eliminated, 
with  seven  highway  bridges.  915,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  to  be  excavated. 

Tremendous  difficulties  were  encountered,  "due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  Government's  requirement  of  haste,"  said 
Robert  L.  Anderson,  Winnetka  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  whose  experience  —  as  observer  and  active  partici- 
pant—covered 11  years. 

At  one  time,  when  the  proportion  of  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the   two  railroads  was  being  determined,   "It  appeared/' 
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said  Mr.  Anderson,  "that  the  whole  project  would  fall 
through  if  agreement  could  not  be  reached  within  another 
day."  Village  president  Moulton  and  Robert  Kingery  met 
with  Mr.  Sargent,  president  of  the  Chicago  and  North  West- 
ern Railway,  and  Mr.  Sprague,  who  represented  the  North 
Shore  line.  When  all  were  assembled,  so  the  story  goes,  Mr. 
Moulton  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
announced  that  all  would  stay  there  until  an  agreement  was 
reached.  It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Sargent  had 
tickets  to  a  big  football  game— which  he  had  to  forego.  After 
several  hours,  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon. 

The  excavation  of  915,000  cubic  yards  of  land  was  a 
herculean  task.  Westward,  westward  went  the  trucks,  day 
after  day.  Noise  and  dust— or  mud— irritated  not  a  few  citi- 
zens, especially  those  who  had  not  favored  the  project  any- 
way. One  night  about  11  o'clock  (work  sometimes  con- 
tinued to  a  late  hour) ,  Mr.  Moulton's  telephone  rang  and 
he  was  greeted  by  an  irate  citizen,  "If  I  can't  sleep,  you 
shall  not,  either!" 

The  difficulties  would  fill  a  volume.  Mr.  Moulton  served 
two  terms  as  Village  president,  in  order  to  see  the  project 
through— and  his  health  was  sacrificed.  Village  forces  worked 
under  terrible  tension.  "If  I  had  not  had  my  basement 
workshop  for  relaxation,"  said  one  of  the  active  workers,  "I 
think  I  would  have  cracked  under  the  strain." 

Barret  Conway,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  wrote  in  1942:  "After  many 
long  years  of  dreaming,  planning,  negotiating,  and  longing, 
great  commendation  must  be  given  by  a  grateful  citizenry 
to  our  much-loved  townsman,  William  B.  Moulton,  and 
those  who  so  ably  upheld  his  hands,  including  Frederick 
Dickinson,  Herbert  Woolhiser,  and  all  the  other  village 
officers  and  trustees  who  served  through  the  trying,  work- 
laden  period  of  negotiating,  financing,  and  construction  of 
the  project.  Also,  we  must  not  forget  our  former  fellow 
townsman,  Harold  Ickes,  who  as  head  of  the  Public  Works 
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Administration  dispensed  from  the  coffers  of  Uncle  Sam  a 
largess  to  the  extent  of  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project." 

Winnetka  now  has  seven  bridges.  The  first  train  went 
over  the  new  permanent  tracks  on  November  3,  1940. 
Hundreds  stood  at  the  top  of  the  banks  to  witness  and  cheer 
the  great  event. 


1.  E.  A.  Vik,  secretary,  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 

2.  Sidney  Wellbeloved,  Anniversary  number,  Winnetka  Talk,  1930 

3.  George  B.  Caskey,  superintendent  and  secretary,  Winnetka  Park  District, 
report,  1949. 

4.  Lora  T.  Dickinson,  "Early  History  of  Winnetka  Woman's  Club" 

5.  Gertrude  C.  Lieber,  Anniversary  number,  Winnetka  Talk,  1930 

6.  Lamson  H.  Date,  president.  Board  of  Directors,  Winnetka  Public 
Library,  1945 

7.  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Davies,  Anniversary  number,  Winnetka  Talk,  1930 

8.  Robert  L.  Anderson,  Grade  Separation  Project  at  Winnetka,  Illinois 
(presented  as  thesis  at  Northwestern  University  for  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer) 
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Dates  and  Data 
1900-1950 

1900  . . .  Municipal  electric  plant  built. 

1900 . . .  Local  telephone  service  introduced. 

1902 . . .  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  electric  railway— the  "North  Shore' 

—extended  through  Winnetka. 
1904 . . .  Winnetka  Park  District  organized. 
1908 . . .  Franchise  granted  to  gas  company. 
1908  . . .  Winnetka  Woman's  Club  organized. 
1910 .. .  First  section  of  present  library  built— gift  of  the  Lloyd's. 

1911  .. .  Community  House  dedicated. 

1912  .. .  Greeley  School  built. 

1913  .. .  First  scetion  Skokie  Play  field  acquired. 

1914  .. .  Neighborhood  Circles  started. 

1915  .. .  Village  caucus  system  adopted. 
1915  .. .  Council-manager  plan  adopted. 

1915  .. .  First  separate  storm  sewer  constructed. 

1915  . . .  Hubbard  Woods  School  built. 

1917...  Plan  Commission  appointed. 

1918  .. .  Progessive  school  methods  adopted. 

1919 .. .  North  Shore  Country  Day  School  founded. 

1921  . . .  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  founded. 

1921  .. .  Report  of  Plan  Commission  on  Winnetka  Plan. 
1922...  League  of  Women  Voters  established. 

1922  . . .  Skokie  School  dedicated    (built  by  popular  subscription) . 
1922  . . .  Zoning  ordinance  adopted. 

1922  . . .  Water  filtration  plant  built. 

1923  . . .  Chamber  of  Commerce  established. 
1925...  Present  Village  Hall  built. 

1925  . . .  Old  Village  Hall  remodelled  as  fire  station. 
1925  . . .  Municipal  service  yard  built. 
1927  . . .  Full-time  health  officer  employed. 
1935  .. .  Official  Village  Plan  adopted. 

1937  . . .  Municipal  electric  plant  enlarged  to  present  capacity. 

1938  . . .  Grade  separation  project  begun. 
1940 .. .  Crow  Island  School  built. 

1942 . . .  Grade  separation  project  completed. 
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God  bless  all  the  churches,  and  blessed 
be  God,  who,  in  this  our  great  trial, 
giveth  us  the  churches. 

—Abraham  Lincoln 

The  first  Christian  observances  in  this  area  were  probably 
conducted  by  Father  Marquette  in  September,  1673,  when 
his  canoe  and  that  of  Louis  Joliet  coasted  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  going  north  from  Checaugo  to 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin— the  last  lap  of  their  3000-mile  circuit 
from  Green  Bay  down  the  Mississippi,  up  the  Illinois  to 
Kaskaskia,  then  to  Checaugo  and  back  to  Green  Bay. 

Masses  may  have  been  said  with  the  two  canoes  alongside, 
but  more  likely  with  both  canoes  beached.  Father  Marquette 
wrote:  "One  can  land  anywhere,  unless  one  persist  in  going 
where  the  waves  are  high  and  the  wind  is  strong." 

The  early  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  German  and  Irish, 
found  a  Catholic  church  in  Grosse  Pointe,  southwest  of 
the  present  Winnetka.  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  established 
in  1845,  and  a  school  before  that  date.  The  Happs,  the 
Dwyers,  the  Allesses,  the  Schaefens,  the  Conrads,  and  others 
living  west  of  the  village  attended  this  church.  Masses  were 
said  about  1826  in  the  Schmidt  cabin  (now  the  Burnham 
home),  while  the  church  was  being  built.1 

Father  Hartlaub  was  conducting  religious  services  in  St. 
Joseph's  Church  when  the  news  came  of  the  Lady  Elgin  dis- 
aster (1860),  and  he  bade  the  worshipers  go  to  the  rescue. 
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In  1867,  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists  who  had  come 
to  the  village  from  Chicago— members  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer's  church— organized  the  Liberal  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 2 

This  group— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artemas  Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Willson,  the  Timothy  Wrights,  the  Moodys,  the  Daniel 
P.  Wilders,  the  James  R.  Wests— bought,  in  1873,  the  little 
schoolhouse  (built  by  private  funds),  which  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  present  Maple  and  Elm  Streets,  and 
moved  it  to  the  lot  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  what  are  now  Maple  and  Cherry  Streets. 
A  cupola  was  added  and  the  schoolhouse  became  a  church 
home. 

Here  the  Rev.  Collyer  "discoursed  in  words  running  over 
with  beauty  and  wisdom  and  true  Christianity." 

Here  also  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  later  of  Lincoln 
Center,  Chicago,  served  his  first  pastorate. 

In  time,  however,  the  Unitarians  disbanded. 

In  1869,  the  Congregationalists  in  the  village  organized 
and  on  March  14  had  an  audience  of  thirty-nine  persons.  In 
the  same  year  they  formed  a  regularly  incorporated  society 
known  as  the  Union  Religious  Association,  and  shared  the 
chapel  occupied  by  the  Unitarian  group,  paying  a  rental  of 
$50  a  year.  At  times  they  used  the  John  Garland  Church, 
built  in  1869,  offered  for  the  use  of  any  religious  group,  lo- 
cated on  the  site  of  the  present  Christ  Church.  This  loca- 
tion, however,  became  "too  far  away"  from  the  center  of 
town,  and  the  former  Unitarian  chapel  on  Maple  and  Cherry 
was  used  most  of  the  time,  finally  altogether. 

On  September  25,  1874,  the  Union  Religious  Association 
was  regularly  incorporated  into  the  Conference  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  the  Chicago  area,  as  the  Winnetka  Con- 
gregational Church,  holding  services  in  the  Chapel  until 
1886. 

It  was  during  this  period  (in  1883)  that  Carrie  Burr  (later 
Carrie  Burr  Prouty)  joined  the  church  at  the  age  of  18.  Her 
father,  Sanford  S.  Burr,  had  come  west  with  his  family  from 
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Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1880,  locating  first  in  Highland 
Park  but  moving  to  Winnetka  within  a  year.  The  name  of 
Carrie  Burr  Prouty  runs  like  a  silver  thread  through  the 
history  of  the  church,  the  church  school  and  the  community. 
A  leader  of  good  works  in  the  village  for  sixty  years,  Mrs. 
Prouty  was  respected  and  admired  for  her  courage,  good 
judgment  and  idealism.  Since  her  death  in  1945,  the  inspira- 
tion she  instilled  lives  on,  and  a  dedicatory  plaque  in  the 
Children's  Chapel  on  Lincoln  Avenue  keeps  her  memory 
fresh. 

Successive  homes  of  the  Congregational  Church  have  been 
on  Elm  Street,  west  of  Maple  (1886  to  1906),  site  of  the 
present  Masonic  temple;  on  Lincoln  Avenue  (1906-1935),  site 
of  the  present  Children's  Chapel;  and  on  Pine  Street  (1936 
on).  The  Winnetka  Congregational  Church  has  always  been 
open  to  people  of  all  denominations  of  faith. 

"All  honor  to  the  little  chapel,"  wrote  William  A.  Hadley, 
"for  all  it  stood  for  in  the  pioneer  country,  through  its  long 
life  of  usefulness.  It  was  severely  plain  but  it  was  endur- 
ing, and  was  a  fitting  altar  for  the  broad  Christian  principles 
of  the  men  and  women  who  lived  for  service  to  humanity 
and  who  still  speak  through  the  monuments  they  have  left 
to  posterity." 

These  words  of  Mr.  Hadley  echo  with  a  strange  signifi- 
cance, as  one  thinks  of  the  monument  he  himself  has  left  to 
posterity  in  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  whose  service 
to  humanity  reaches  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

A  more  ideal  site  for  a  church  edifice  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined than  the  little  hill  on  Sheridan  Road  near  the  water 
tower— the  area  known  as  the  "Cradle  of  Winnetka."  John 
Garland  chose  it  from  all  his  property  holdings,3  which  ex- 
tended from  the  present  Tower  road,  at  the  water  tower, 
to  the  present  railway  tracks— the  same  triangle  of  land  which 
had  belonged  to  Zernah  Patterson.  She  had  chosen  the  little 
hill  for  a  burial  place  for  her  husband  and  daughter,  who 
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died  the  year  after  the  family's  arrival  from  Vermont.  A 
"bonnie  brae,"  Zernah  Patterson  may  have  called  it— as  it  is, 
a  beautiful  little  hill. 

John  Garland  donated  the  land  and  erected  the  first  church 
building  in  the  village  in  1869,  in  honor  of  his  wife 
Susannah,  mother  of  his  eight  children,  who  died  in  1865. 
He  called  it  "Christ's  Church."  Mr.  Garland  was  a  Meth- 
odist,4 and  he  specified  that  the  church  was  to  be  a  "union 
meeting  house,"  open  to  all  denominations.  While  the 
church  was  being  built,  he  conducted  religious  services  in 
his  home,  the  original  Patterson  tavern.  Visiting  guests  at 
the  tavern  were  not  welcomed  on  Sundays,  except  in  cases 
of  illness  or  other  emergency. 

The  building  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Congregational- 
ists,  and,  in  turn,  the  Unitarian  Chapel  (even  after  1876, 
when  the  Episcopalians  took  over  the  John  Garland  church) , 
was  occasionally  used  by  the  Episcopalians,  especially  in 
winter,  when  "the  snows  were  often  so  heavy  that  the  rail 
fences  could  not  be  seen."  Sometimes  the  men  of  the  church 
would  take  the  entire  congregation  to  the  chapel  in  bob- 
sleds. 

In  the  early  70s,  John  Garland  married  for  the  fourth 
time.5  The  new  wife,  Juliette,  was  a  devout  Episcopalian. 
"It  was  she  who  induced  him  to  offer  the  church  to  the 
Episcopalians  as  a  permanent  gift." 

In  January,  1876,  Episcopalian  Bishop  McClaren  of  the 
Diocese  of  Chicago  preached  in  Evanston.  At  the  close  of 
the  service,  John  Garland,  then  living  with  a  son  in  Des 
Plaines,  Illinois,  came  to  the  Bishop  and  said  he  had  a  church 
in  Winnetka  which  he  would  give  him  if  he  would  appoint 
a  time  to  come  there  and  accept  it.  The  Bishop  lost  no  time 
in  going  out  to  look  over  the  situation,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Smith,  then  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church, 
Evanston.  They  met  Mr.  Garland,  who  verbally  presented 
the  church  to  the  Bishop.  The  necessary  papers  were  soon 
made  out,  and  in  the  deed  of  transfer  John  and  Juliette 
Garland  made  a  specific  request: 
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"That  the  said  premises  and  property  shall  be  forever  and 
at  all  times  used  as  an  Episcopal  Church  and  as  a  burial  lot 
for  the  family  of  the  said  John  Garland  and  his  descendants 
forever  .  .  .  and  all  the  seats  in  the  gallery  of  said  church  or 
in  the  gallery  of  any  church  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  on 
said  property  shall  be  forever  and  at  all  times  free  and  open 
to  all  worshippers  alike.  The  said  church  at  all  times  and 
forever  to  be  and  remain  in  full  union  and  communion  with 
the  said  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  its  doctrines,  discipline,  and  worship.  Dated, 
June  12,  1876." 

In  the  burial  lot  near  the  church,  John  Garland  buried 
his  wife,  Susannah,  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  He  was  buried 
there  in  1890. 

The  graves  of  Erastus  Patterson  and  daughter,  Lucia,  are 
carefully  cared  for,  marked  with  a  simple  stone,  "Patterson," 
provided  by  relatives  (probably  Morgan  L.  Burdick  and  wife, 
Olive  Patterson  Burdick,  of  Milwaukee). 

The  present  Christ  Church  is  also  a  memorial.  In  the 
Iroquois  Theater  fire  in  Chicago,  December  30,  1903,  Mrs. 
Emilie  Hoyt  Fox,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Hoyt,  peslshed  with  her  three  children— Sydney,  age  fifteen; 
Hoyt,  age  twelve;  and  Emilie,  age  nine.  Two  other  Win- 
netka  children  died  in  the  disaster— Linda  Bolte,  age  four- 
teen, in  company  with  her  family,  and  Roger  Higginson, 
age  ten,  accompanied  by  a  nurse. 

During  the  following  year,  in  memory  of  his  daughter  and 
his  grandchildren,  Mr.  Hoyt  offered  to  build  a  new  and 
larger  church  on  the  original  site  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing congregation.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
parish.   A  bronze  tablet  inside  the  church  reads: 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  in  loving  memory  of 
Emilie  Hoyt  Fox  and 
her  children, 
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George  Sydney  Fox, 

Willis  Hoyt  Fox, 

Emilie  Lydia  Fox, 

who  died  Dec.  30,  A.D.  1903 

This  church  is  dedicated  by  her  parents, 

William  M.  Hoyt 

Emilie  Landon  Hoyt 

A.D.  1906 

The  historic  old  John  Garland  Church  was  offered  as  a 
gift  to  the  First  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Church,  organized 
in  1904,  which  offer,  too,  was  gladly  accepted.  Too  frail 
(then  thirty-five  years  old)  to  be  moved  on  rollers,  the  build- 
ing was  moved  carefully,  board  by  board,  on  lumber  wagons, 
and  reassembled  on  the  west  Elm  Street  lot  just  purchased 
by  the  new  church.  The  razing  and  reconstructing,  begun  in 
November,  1904,  was  done  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
church  in  their  spare  time,  mostly  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  With  only  minor  alterations,  the  new-old  building 
stood  for  another  thirty-four  years,  loved  and  cherished. 

The  First  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Church,  later  (1929) 
called  the  First  Evangelical  Church  of  Winnetka,  and  since 
1937  the  Winnetka  Bible  Church— had  its  beginnings  in  the 
summer  of  1897. 

Gustaf  Nelson  had  just  purchased  a  north  shore  laundry 
route  and  had  rented  for  his  living  quarters  the  upper  rooms 
of  an  old  store  on  Maple  Street,  near  Willow.  After  taking 
possession  of  the  rooms,  he  called  in  a  number  of  his  friends 
to  "dedicate"  them  with  an  old  fashioned  prayer  meeting. 
The  rooms  were  crowded.  It  was  decided  to  rent  the  ground 
floor  of  the  empty  store  building  and  have  regular  services 
thereafter. 

Meetings  continued  in  the  store  building  for  two  or  three 
years,  until  a  more  favorable  opening  occurred,  when  the 
Congregational  Church  (on  Elm  Street,  west  of  Maple) 
opened  its  doors  to  the  Scandinavian  group,  and  they  con- 
ducted services  there  twice  a  week. 
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The  church  on  West  Elm  Street  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  May,  1905. 

In  1929,  the  building  was  completely  remodelled,  faced 
with  brick,  and  a  square  tower  added,  but  the  outlines  of  the 
first  church  in  Winnetka  can  still  be  plainly  seen,  still  speak- 
ing—to those  who  will  remember— of  the  vision  of  John  Gar- 
land. 

The  history  of  the  early  churches  of  Winnetka,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  early  buildings  of  the  village,  presents  a 
curious  web  of  circumstances: 

On  Maple  Street  (at  Elm)  was  located  the  first  district 
schoolhouse;  also  the  John  Happ  blacksmith  shop  and  home 
buildings. 

On  Maple  (at  Cherry)  was  the  Unitarian  chapel,  later 
taken  over  by  the  Congregationalists. 

On  Maple  (near  Willow),  the  Scandinavian  Church  had 
its  beginnings.  On  Maple  (at  Oak),  Christ  Church  built  the 
present  Parish  house,  and  on  Maple  (at  Oak),  the  present 
Winnetka  Woman's  Club  stands. 

Coincidentally,  the  first  church  of  Winnetka  was  ''open  to 
all  denominations."  When  moved  to  West  Elm  Street,  the 
same  principle  prevailed.  Says  Mrs.  Gustaf  Nelson,  charter 
member  of  Winnetka  Bible  Church:  "Our  church  is  an  in- 
dependent church,  open  to  all.  We  have  never  taught  de- 
nominationalism— just  the  Bible/* 

Christ  Church  and  the  Winnetka  Congregational  Church 
have  always  been  good  neighbors,  from  the  days  of  beginning 
when  they  "borrowed"  each  other's  church  edifices,  to  the 
present  day  when  community  needs  are  the  interest  of  both 
institutions,  and  the  respective  ministers  exchange  pulpits. 

In  1951,  the  Rev.  E.  Ashley  Gerhard,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  conducted  Thanksgiving  Day  services  in  the  Win- 
netka Congregational  Church.  In  his  words  of  introduction, 
speaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Snell,  former  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  Dr.  Gerhard  said:   "He  came  to 
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my  office  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Winnetka  and  suggested 
that  we  alternate  the  Thanksgiving  observances  in  our 
churches,  to  which  I  readily  agreed,"  adding,  in  warm  sin- 
cerity, "Edwin  Snell  was  a  saint  on  this  earth  if  there  ever 
was  one." 

These  words  echo  and  re-echo  and  are  used  today  by  hun- 
dreds of  Winnetkans,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  whose  re- 
tirement after  thirty-seven  years  of  loving  service  leaves  them 
bereft  of  a  personal  friend. 

"There  can  have  been  no  long  time  when  the  Indians  were 
without  the  presence  of  some  zealous  Jesuit  among  them  the 
latter  part  of  the  1600's."6 

Following  Father  Marquette  came  Fathers  Allouez,  Pinet, 
Binneteau,  Membre,  Le  Source,  and  others,  who  "may  have 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Indians,  though 
what  was  the  nature  of  their  religious  exercises  and  duties, 
or  how  long  they  were  continued,  is  not  known."  The 
Catholic  services  to  the  Indians  continued  through  the  1700's 
and  into  the  1800's.  Protestant  ministers  preached  in  Chi- 
cago as  early  as  1825. 

By  the  early  1800's,  Catholics  had  been  increasing  in  Chi- 
cago and  desired  to  receive  the  ministrations  of  a  resident 
Catholic  priest. 

In  May,  1833,  the  first  Catholic  society  in  Chicago— and 
the  first  church  edifice  of  the  town,  St.  Mary's— was  organized. 

The  first  priest  of  the  new  church  was  Father  St.  Cyr,  born 
and  educated  in  France. 

The  church  was  located  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  Lake  and  State  Streets. 

A  petition  representing  122  persons  had  been  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis  for  this  church.  Among  the  petitioners 
were  Antoine  Ouilmette  (early  resident  of  the  village  named 
for  him),  and  Anson  H.  Taylor,  who  became  first  postmaster 
of  Winnetka  in  1850. 

Twelve  years  after  the  founding  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Chicago,  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  established  (1845)  in  Grosse 
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Pointe  (Wilmette).  The  jurisdiction  of  St.  Joseph's  parish 
included  the  area  which  later  became  Winnetka  and  Glencoe. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  came  a  forward  look— new 
hopes,  new  desires  for  wider  achievement.7  If  people  had 
had  their  thoughts  centered  deep  in  the  past,  they  now 
changed  their  thinking.   Growth  was  the  watchword. 

In  the  fall  of  1897,  Archbishop  Feehan,  first  archbishop  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  wrote  to  a  young  priest,  Frederic 
Haarth,  requesting  him  to  organize  a  Congregation  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  Winnetka,  Lakeside  and  Glencoe,  Illinois. 
(Winnetka's  population  was  then  around  1500,  and  Glencoe's 
800).  This  was  the  founding  of  Sacred  Heart  Parish. 

Father  Haarth  was  born  and  reared  on  Chicago's  near 
west  side.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Milwaukee, 
Montreal,  and  Baltimore. 

With  horse  and  buggy,  Father  Haarth's  driving  the  rounds 
of  his  parish  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  still  semi-rural  com 
munity. 

The  first  mass  ever  said  in  Winnetka  or  Glencoe  was  said 
in  the  Lakeside  school,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Tower 
Road  and  Burr  Avenue. 

The  first  church  was  erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Tower  Road  (then  North  Avenue)  and  Burr  Avenue.  On 
this  same  site  a  second  building  was  erected  in  1908,  and  a 
third  (the  present  church)  in  1925. 

A  new  parish  and  church  were  established  in  Winnetka  in 
1936— Saints  Faith  Hope  and  Charity.  Father  Thomas  G. 
Burke  was  (and  is  today)  the  pastor. 

Two  strong  denominational  churches  were  organized  in 
Winnetka  at  about  the  same  time— First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  in  1924,  and  the  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 
Church  in  1927.  Both  churches  were  marked  with  deep  con- 
secration and  devotion  to  the  national  bodies  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

The  first  Christian  Science  Church  on  the  North  Shore 
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was  established  in  Evanston,  1895,  followed  by  a  church  in 
Wilmette,  1896,  Highland  Park,  1900,  Glencoe,  1921. 

Winnetka  members  conducted  services  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  until  their  home  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Ridge 
Avenue  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1933.  (The  building  was 
not  formally  dedicated  until  1941,  in  accordance  with  a  rule 
of  the  Christian  Science  denomination  that  all  its  church 
buildings  must  be  debt-free  before  they  may  be  dedicated) . 

The  Christian  Scientist  Church  in  Winnetka  was  designed 
by  Spencer  S.  Beman,  architect,  member  of  the  Winnetka 
church.  The  building  resembles  an  early  American  "meet- 
ing house,"  with  spire  "reminiscent  of  Christopher  Wren," 
the  great  English  architect  who  designed  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  and  whose  works  are  marked  with  dignity  and 
elegance. 

The  Church  should  have  a  tapering  spire, 
To  point  to  realms  where  sin's  forgiven, 
And  lead  men's  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven. 

—John  E.  Woodrow 

The  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Winnetka 
was  organized  in  1927.  The  group  of  thirty  charter  mem- 
bers met  in  the  Christ  Church  Parish  House  (then  located 
on  Oak  Street),  and  held  meetings  there  until  their  own 
home  at  Oak  and  Birch  Streets  was  ready,  in  1932.  The  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  E.  Rohrbach. 

The  contribution  to  Christian  life  and  education  of  the 
"friendly  church  at  Oak  and  Birch,"  Winnetka,  is  broad  and 
earnest,  and  connected  with  a  great  network  of  good  works. 

Seven  churches  have  been  established  in  Winnetka  in 
fifty-six  years— from  the  John  Garland  church  in  1869  to  the 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  Church  in  1927. 

From  figures  kindly  given  by  each  church  office,  the  aver- 
age Sunday  attendance  of  all  churches  today  is  estimated  at 
4700. 

This  number  does  not   include   the   children   attending 
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Sunday  schools  or  parochial  schools,  which  would  reach  (esti- 
mated) another  4700. 

(The  total  figure  does  not  include  Winnetkans  attending 
North  Shore  Congregation  Israel  in  Glencoe,  Bahai  Temple 
in  Wilmette,  or  other  churches  in  neighboring  towns;  nor 
does  it  include  those  attending  mid-week  meetings,  reading 
rooms,  or  chapel  exercises.  Nor  does  it  include  the  large 
group  of  supporters  of  the  church  who  for  various  reasons 
do  not  attend  services.  This  total  figure  might  reach  1000) . 

It  is  more  than  a  conjecture  or  an  observation,  therefore, 
to  say  that  Winnetka  is  and  always  has  been  a  church-going, 
church-supporting  community.  With  a  population  of  13,000 
(last  census),  the  total  number  of  church  adherents  is  found 
to  be  (estimated)  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Here  is  the  basic  stone  in  the  foundation  of  our  community. 

"Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created 
us?" 

-Malachi  II,  10. 


1.  According  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Weissenberg,  great-granddaughter  of  Michael 
Schmidt. 

2.  Carrie  Burr  Prouty,  Anniversary  number,  Winnetka  Talk,  1930 

3.  Bernice  Van  der  Vries,  Anniversary  number,  Winnetka  Talk,  1930 

4.  According  to  Rose  Dennis  Booth,  descendant  of  Garland  family. 

5.  According  to  Charles  J.  Eastman,  great-grandson  of  John  Garland. 

6.  A.  T.  Andreas:  History  of  Cook  County 

7.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Reynold  Hillenbrand:  History  of  Sacred  Heart  Church 
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Dates  and  Data 

1845...  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  founded,  Grosse  Pointe  (Wil- 
mette) . 

1867  . . .  Unitarians  and  Universalists  organized  "The  Liberal  Christian 
Association."   The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  preached. 

1869...  John  Garland,  a  Methodist,  donated  the  first  church  in  Win- 
netka— a  union  meeting-house  open  to  all.  It  was  called 
"Christ's  Church,"  located  on  little  hill  on  Sheridan  road. 

1869...  Congregationalists  organized  under  the  name  "The  Union 
Religious  Association." 

1873  . . .  The  Liberal  Christian  Association  bought  the  little  district 
schoolhouse,  Maple  and  Elm  Streets,  moved  it  to  Maple  and 
Cherry  streets,  added  cupola.  The  Rev.  Collyer,  preacher. 
Building  was  shared  by  the  Union  Religious  Association. 

1874...  The  Union  Religious  Association  was  incorporated  into  the 
Conference  of  Congregational  Churches  of  the  Chicago  area, 
as  the  Winnetka  Congregational  Church. 

1876...  John  Garland  gave  his  church  to  the  Episcopalian  denomina- 
tion, in  honor  of  his  fourth  wife,  Juliette,  a  devout  Episco- 
palian.   It  became  Christ  Church  of  Winnetka. 

1880...  The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Kidder,  first  resident  minister,  engaged 
by  Winnetka  Congregational  Church.  Population  of  village, 
584. 

1883  . . .  The  Rev.  George  Whitney,  first  resident  clergyman  engaged 
by  Christ  Church  of  Winnetka. 

1885...  The  Rev.  Quincy  L.  Dowd  engaged  as  minister,  Winnetka 
Congregational  Church. 

1886  . . .  Congregationalists'  new  home  on   Elm  street   dedicated. 

1897  . . .  Sacred  Heart  Parish  founded,  Church  site,  Tower  Road  and 
Burr  Avenue.  The  Rev.  Frederic  J.  Haarth,  first  pastor.  He 
served  forty-three  years. 

1903  . . .  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Winchester  called  as  minister,  Winnetka 
Congregational  Church. 

1904 . . .  The  First  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Church  organized;  site, 
West  Elm  Street.  Church  dedicated,  1905-The  Rev.  Andrew 
A.  Anderson,  pastor. 

1904 . . .  The  Rev.  Henry  Gratton  Moore  elected  first  rector,  Christ 
Church  of  Winnetka. 
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1905  . . .  Christ  Church  new  home  dedicated    (present  home) ,   Sheri- 
dan Road. 

1906 . . .  Winnetka  Congregational  Church  new  home,  Lincoln  avenue. 

1908 . . .  Catholic  Church  new  home  on  original  site. 

1909  . . .  The  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Davies  called  as  second  minister,  Winnetka 
Congregational  Church. 

1910 .. .  The  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Snell  called  as  minister,  Winnetka  Con- 
gregational Church. 

1912 .. .  The  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Budlong  called  as  rector,  Christ  Church 

1914  .. .  Episcopal  Parish  House,  Oak  and  Linden,  dedicated. 

1916 .. .  The   Rev.   Ashley   Gerhard   called   as   rector,   Christ   Church. 
(Dr.  Gerhard  served  37  years) . 

1918 .. .  The  Rev.  James  A.   Richards  called  as  minister,   Winnetka 
Congregational  Church. 

1924 . . .  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Winnetka,  organized.   (Meet- 
ings held  in  Masonic  Temple) . 

1925  . . .  Present  Catholic  Church  (Sacred  Heart)  built  on  original  site. 

1927  . . .  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  Church  organized.    The  Rev. 
A.  E.  Rohrbach  first  pastor. 

1929...  Present    Episcopal    Parish    House,    Maple    and    Oak    Streets, 
dedicated. 

1930 . . .  Dr.  Samuel  D.   Harkness  called  as  minister,  Winnetka  Con- 
gregational Church. 

1936 . . .  Present  Congregational  Church  home,  Pine  Street,  dedicated. 

1936 . . .  Saints  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  Parish  organized.    The  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Burke,  pastor. 

1940  . . .  The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Reynold  Hillenbrand  succeeded  Father 

Haarth,  Sacred  Heart  Church. 

1941  ...  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Winnetka    (present  home) 

dedicated,  Ridge  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street. 
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Our  glorious  land  today, 
'Neath  Education's  sway 

Soars  upward  still. 
Its  halls  of  learning  fair, 
Whose  bounties  all  may  share, 
Behold  them  everywhere, 
On  vale  and  hill. 

—One  of  original  stanzas 

of  America  (1832),  by 
Samuel  Francis  Smith 

In  the  days  when  the  small  cluster  of  log  cabins  on  Green 
Bay  Trail  was  no  more  than  a  vague  promise  of  a  coming 
village  the  settlers  were  looking  toward  permanence  through 
education. 

In  1847,  when  John  Garland  took  over  the  Patterson 
tavern,  his  first  projects  were  to  erect  a  sawmill  and  build  a 
log  cabin  for  use  as  a  school.   And  the  school  was  on  a  hilL 

But  the  village-to-be  grew  toward  the  south  of  the  hill, 
and  the  cabin  was  never  used  as  a  school.  This  fact  does  not 
detract  from  the  motive  of  John  Garland,  who  followed  the 
pattern  of  pioneers— first,  a  roof  over  their  heads;  second,  a 
school  building  which  doubled  as  a  church  until  a  church 
was  built. 

In  1856,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Peck— they  were  then 
in  the  "big  house"— felt  the  need  of  a  school  through  the 
winter  months  for  their  two  little  girls,  Marion,  age  thirteen, 
and  Helen,  age  twelve,  and  for  their  friends'  children.    Mrs. 
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Peck  secured  a  place  for  the  school— the  summer  home  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  a  Unitarian  minister,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  present  Elm  Street  and  Sheridan  Road.  There 
were  seventeen  pupils,  among  them  Charlie  and  Georgia 
Moody,  Martha  and  Tony  Garland,  and  three  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  also  a  Unitarian  minister. 

A  friend  of  the  Pecks,  Miss  Augusta  Gould,  age  fifteen, 
who  lived  on  Chicago's  south  side,  was  engaged  as  teacher. 
She  lived  with  the  Pecks  and  also  taught  the  daughters 
music. 

Arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
grammar  comprised  the  school's  curriculum,  with  original 
compositions  on  Friday  afternoons. 

Miss  Gould  (later  Mrs.  Charles  Reed)  was  "methodical 
and  conscientious  in  trying  to  earn  her  three-dollar-a-week 
salary." 

She  told  some  of  her  experiences  to  friends.  She  said  she 
had  had  very  little  trouble  with  deportment,  but  one  in- 
cident remained  clear  in  her  mind  for  years  (as  it  did,  no 
doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the  culprit). 

There  were  no  sidewalks  and  much  mud— clayey,  sticky 
mud.  The  children  brought  their  lunches  and  stayed  all 
day,  one  round  trip  a  day  being  quite  enough  over  the  dusty 
or  muddy  roads. 

Chips  and  sticks  were  used  to  remove  mud  from  the  rub- 
bers, which  were  then  placed  in  a  shed  behind  the  school- 
house. 

One  evening  Miss  Gould  stayed  after  school  to  do  some 
extra  work.  When  she  looked  for  her  rubbers,  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  she  walked  home  through  the 
deep  mud.  She  knew  a  joke  was  intended,  and  she  always 
suspected  a  certain  mischievous  boy.  But  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions and  made  no  accusations.  This  may  have  been  a 
method  of  discipline  far  advanced  for  that  time. 

In  1859  the  first  public  school  was  organized  as  District 
No.  2.   The  school  building,  built  by  private  funds,  was  lo- 
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cated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Elm  and  Maple  Streets.  On 
the  first  Monday  of  April  of  that  year,  voters  of  the  district 
elected  Charles  E.  Peck,  William  H.  Garland  and  G.  R. 
Sloate  school  directors.  Mr.  Sloate  served  as  clerk  for  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Artemas  Carter.  Mr.  Carter 
served  until  1869,  when  he  was  elected  Village  president. 
His  service  was  so  long  and  his  writings  as  clerk  so  volumi- 
nous that  he  is  generally,  though  erroneously,  called  the  first 
clerk  of  the  first  district  school  directors. 

The  school  budget  for  the  first  year  was  $200,  "for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  teacher  for  six  months,  procuring  fuel, 
fitting  up  the  schoolroom,  and  other  necessary  expenses." 
This  amount  did  not  cover  all  expenses,  for  the  records 
indicate  that  "seats  and  desks  were  procured  by  purchase  or 
otherwise."   No  doubt  "otherwise"  meant  generous  donors.1 

The  first  teacher  was  Mrs.  W.  W.  King,  who  was  employed 
October  1,  1859,  at  a  salary  of  $20  a  month,  standard  at  that 
time.   The  salary  was  raised  to  $30  a  month  in  1865. 

There  were  twenty-five  pupils— twelve  boys  and  thirteen 
girls.  (The  village  population  was  around  100) .  Carefully 
kept  school  records  show  that  the  average  attendance  during 
the  first  two  years  was  17.18. 

Mrs.  King  remained  no  more  than  a  year.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  L.  A.  Henrihan,  who  also  stayed  one  year. 
Miss  Mary  Brown,  who  followed  her,  taught  for  two  years, 
1861  and  1862.  Then  came  Miss  Juliette  Delano,  who  served 
from  November,  1862,  to  the  end  of  1867.  A  Miss  Mosher 
succeeded  her,  serving  till  1869. 

Mary  Brown  lives  in  memory  through  the  words  of  Mr. 
Carter,  who  recorded  in  1862:  "Miss  Brown  is  no  'parrot 
teacher.'  No  repeating  of  mere  words  satisfies  her.  She  must 
know  that  her  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they 
are  saying."  But  Mary  Brown's  reign  was  "lacking  in  order, 
discipline,  government,  and  this  defect  was  so  serious  as  to 
materially  mar  the  teacher's  success." 

The  exercises  which  closed  the  school  year  were  a  "pleasant 
occasion  for  parents  to  see  each  other,  but  they  did  not  show 
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in  any  way  the  progress  made  in  the  solid  branches  which 
belong  to  the  district  school  and  which  if  neglected  there, 
are  likely  to  be  deficient  forever."  The  remark  shows  definite 
appreciation  of  scholastic  standards. 

Like  Mary  Brown,  Juliette  Delano  was  a  popular  teacher. 
Her  pupils  gave  her  an  album  containing  thirty  pictures 
{presumably  of  themselves)  and  a  copy  of  Tennyson's  poems. 
The  school  in  which  Miss  Delano  taught  her  last  term  was 
the  small  building  near  the  depot  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Elm  Street  and  the  present  Green  Bay  Road,  which  be- 
longed to  James  L.  Willson  and  was  formerly  occupied  by 
him  as  a  store. 

In  1867,  the  directors  bought  a  lot  fifty  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Walnut  Streets.  Mr. 
Carter  was  asked  to  "make  inquiry  as  to  plans  and  cost  of  a 
good  and  tasteful  schoolhouse  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  feet." 

This  building  was  soon  erected  and  was  used  until  about 
1875.  Miss  Mosher  was  employed  there  for  two  terms  at  $50 
a  month. 

The  original  school  directors  were  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious. They  emphasized  the  "solid  branches"  of  learning, 
with  few  "frills"  such  as  the  music  and  elocution  which  ap- 
peared on  the  programs  at  term  closing.  Regular  attendance 
was  a  virtue.  Personalities  of  teachers  were  appreciated,  but 
discipline  was  a  sine  qua  non. 

Teachers'  tenures  were  generally  short.  Were  they  lack- 
ing in  the  art  of  discipline,  and  asked  to  go?  Or  did  they 
find  the  salaries  inadequate,  and  seek  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness? Or  did  they  find  living  conditions  in  Winnetka  in- 
tolerable? (A  minister  of  one  of  the  early  churches  resigned 
because  he  wanted  more  healthful  conditions  for  his  family) . 

The  period  from  1859  to  1869  may  well  be  termed  the 
primitive,  struggling,  conscientious  age  of  establishing  a 
school  system  in  Winnetka. 

The  second  era  of  the  public  schools  began  with  extensive 
plans  and  high  hopes,  when  the  Village  of  Winnetka  was  in- 
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corporated  in  1869.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
read:  "The  council  of  said  Village  shall  be  ex-officio  a  board 
of  Education,  and,  in  addition  to  the  powers  which  School 
Directors  now  have  by  law,  shall  have  power  to  establish 
graded  schools  and  a  high  school,  build  school  houses  for  the 
same,  and  to  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  and  support  of  the 
same."  (Article  IV,  section  5).2  Definite  connection  with  the 
Cook  County  government  was  established.  This  regime  lasted 
until  1892. 

The  new  council,  led  by  Artemas  Carter,  envisioned  a 
college  as  a  necessary  institution  of  learning  for  the  higher 
grades.  The  plan  had  been  carefully  considered  in  the  winter 
of  1868-69  when  leaders  met  to  consider  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  All  agreed  that  village  growth  depended  upon  the 
school  advantages  offered,  which  at  that  time  were  limited 
to  "one  very  respectable  school  district." 

Specific  and  ample  provision  for  a  college  was  made  in  the 
special  charter,  with  power  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  land 
and  two  buildings,  the  "college  building"  and  a  dormitory, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $25,000.  The  plan  was  to  "lease  the  premises 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  have  them  assume  charge 
of  the  institution,  binding  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  school  of  high  grade  open  to  both  sexes,  and  of  an  un- 
sectarian  character  and  for  moderate  tuition."4 

Artemas  Carter  was  at  that  time  president  of  Winnetka 
(1869-73),  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate  (1870-72), 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  (1859-77),  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
(1872-76).  In  his  mind  and  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  the 
council,  government  and  education  were  inseparably  re- 
lated—education  was  a  civic  duty. 

The  Village  Council  was  an  earnest  body  of  men,  and  strict 
parliamentary  procedure  marked  its  meetings.3  Judge  J.  P. 
Atwood,  he  of  the  stern  manner  and  the  stovepipe  hat,  pre- 
sided almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Carter.  He  was  the  author  of 
Article  IV,  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  charter,  which  formed  the 
foundation  stones  in  the  establishment  of  the  village  and  the 
public  schools. 
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There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  proposed  col- 
lege. Nor  is  the  full  intent  of  the  project  clear  at  this  time. 
The  building,  erected  in  1870,  was  variously  called  "the 
Institute,"  "Institute  Hall,"  "Winnetka  Institute,"  "local 
college,"  "the  academy,"  and  finally  "Academy  Hall."  All 
colleges  of  the  1860's  and  1870's  had  their  academies,  which 
offered  the  equivalent  of  high  school  work.  Northwestern 
University,  founded  in  1851,  and  Lake  Forest  College,  1857, 
had  their  preparatory  schools.  Did  the  council  think  there 
was  room  for  another  academy  between  Evanston  and  Lake 
Forest? 

More  light  could  be  shed  on  the  subject  if  the  council  had 
been  less  parliamentary.  Whenever  a  controversy  threatened, 
they  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  How  long  they 
stayed  there  is  not  indicated  in  the  records,  but  when  they 
"arose,"  the  motions  were  unanimously  passed. 

The  college  project  suffered  delays,  disagreements,  disap- 
pointments. The  lease  between  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  village  was  never  signed,  and  hopes  for  fulfillment 
of  the  plan  were  blasted. 

Academy  Hall  served  a  life  of  usefulness,  however,  and 
still  does.  For  two  or  three  years  after  the  collapse  of  the 
college  plan,  it  was  rented  to  private  schools.  About  1874  or 
'75,  it  became  the  home  of  the  public  school,  the  one  room 
at  Elm  and  Walnut  Streets  having  become  overcrowded,  and 
continued  until  1899  when  Horace  Mann  school  was  built. 
The  dormitory,  north  of  Academy  Hall,  was  also  used  to  ac- 
commodate the  overflow. 

The  building  housed  the  public  library  from  1886  to  1920, 
and  served  as  the  village  hall  from  1899  to  1925.  It  pro- 
vided a  hall  on  the  second  floor  for  civic  meetings,  clubs,  and 
social  gatherings,  predating  Community  House.  In  1925,  the 
building  was  remodeled  and  became  the  home  of  the  Win- 
netka fire  department. 

The  period  from  1869  to  1899  was  one  of  growing  pains 
for  the  Winnetka  schools.  All  changes  worked  for  the  better, 
and  growth  was  certain. 
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The  writers  of  the  Village  charter  not  only  prepared  the 
foundation  for  the  building  of  the  school  system;  they  had 
the  best  interests  of  the  young  people  particularly  in  mind 
when  they  incorporated  into  the  document  the  clause  pro- 
viding that  "no  spirituous,  vinous,  or  fermented  liquor  shall 
be  sold  within  said  Village."4  The  provision  was  made  for 
the  well-being  of  students  who  might  assemble  at  the  hoped- 
for  college,  as  well  as  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  Winnetka  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1892. 
Elected  members,  five  men  and  two  women,  met  and  drew 
lots  for  their  respective  terms  of  office.  Cyrus  Kehr  became 
the  president,  Dr.  George  H.  Morrison,  secretary.  Other 
members  were  Mrs.  Jennie  Favour,  Mrs.  Leila  G.  Dale,  J. 
C.  Winship,  F.  W.  Jones,  Joseph  Sherlock. 

The  new  board  was  faced  with  many  problems,  but  fore- 
most was  that  of  discipline.  Corporal  punishment  must  have 
been  sanctioned  up  to  1893,  for  on  July  6  of  that  year  Dr. 
Morrison  moved  that  "the  rule  in  regard  to  corporal  punish- 
ment be  amended  to  prohibit  corporal  punishment  entirely." 
The  motion  was  carried  over  the  objections  of  the  two 
women  members,  who  probably  believed  in  spanking.  Their 
ideas  prevailed  in  the  long  run,  for  when  Miss  Mary  Gillespie 
was  elected  superintendent  in  1893,  Mr.  Winship  moved 
that  the  board  cooperate  with  the  superintendent,  and  "while 
enjoining  the  avoidance  of  corporal  punishment  as  far  as 
possible,  sanction  its  use  by  her  in  cases  where  she  deems  it 
necessary."  The  motion  was  carried.5 

Rules  of  health  and  hygiene  also  had  to  be  maintained. 
Young  hands  were  not  always  clean,  hair  not  always  neatly 
brushed.  Blouses,  pinafores,  shirts  were  not  always  fresh.  It 
was  decided  that  in  cases  of  extreme  carelessness,  the  teacher 
should  write  to  the  parents  of  the  offenders  and  threaten 
them,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Favour,  "with  the  terrors  of  the 
board."  (In  1869,  when  the  charter  was  adopted,  the  council 
had  been  given  power  "to  authorize  the  taking  and  provid- 
ing for  the  safekeeping  and  education  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  of  all  children  who  are  destitute 
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of  parental  care,  who  may  be  found  wandering  about  the 
streets,  committing  mischief  and  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
idleness  and  vice") .   The  "terrors  of  the  board"  were  real. 

The  compulsory  education  law  was  enforced  with  diffi- 
culty. A  truant  officer  was  engaged  in  1894,  to  be  paid  50 
cents  for  each  arrest  under  the  law. 

Cigarette  smoking  was  considered  an  evil.  At  the  request 
of  the  board,  the  council  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors. 

The  curriculum  received  earnest  attention,  and  the  pre- 
vailing courses  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  were  adopted. 
Good  textbooks  were  chosen— among  them  John  Fiske's  Civil 
Government  in  the  United  States  (new  then,  still  approved 
today).  An  auxiliary  science  course  was  worked  in  "at  odd 
moments." 

Drawing  was  offered,  but  not  by  unanimous  vote;  the 
"solid  branches"  had  to  take  precedence.  Rhetorical  exer- 
cises were  held  once  a  month  under  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent, George  W.  Oldfather. 

In  a  few  years  the  so-called  "frills"  came  into  their  own. 
In  1896,  a  kindergarten  was  established,  and  manual  train- 
ing was  added  (Frank  A.  Windes,  teacher);  and  in  1896-97, 
music  was  offered  as  a  special  course  with  a  special  teacher. 

In  1892,  there  were  two  school  buildings— Academy  Hall, 
and  the  Columbia  School  in  the  Lakeside  district,  located  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  Burr  Avenue  and  Tower 
Road,  housing  only  the  first,  second  and  third  grades.  In 
1894  school  facilities  again  became  inadequate,  and  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Maple  Streets  was  rented 
and  named  the  Willson  School.  The  cupola  was  removed 
and  the  building  resumed  its'  original  structure  as  the  first 
district  school  in  1859. 

Overcrowding,  new  school;  more  people,  overcrowding, 
new  school— the  pattern  was  simple. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  school— the  Horace  Mann, 
1899— was  at  Elm  and  Chestnut  Streets.   Here  is  the  original 
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Elm  Street  looking  East  from  Maple  St.  about  1900.   The  original  trees  were 
planted  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Peck. 

{Photo  from  collection  of  Samuel  Otis) 


Elm  Street  looking  East  from  Chestnut  Street  in  1904. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 


Academy  Hall.  View  looking  west.  Later  this  structure  was  remodeled  and 
converted  into  the  present  fire  station.  An  Indian  trail  tree,  barely  visible  in 
this  picture,  existed  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building. 


Kate  Dwyer,  a  native  of  Win- 
netka  and  a  beloved  school 
teacher.  Her  parents  met  in 
1856  in  the  log  cabin  near 
the  Patterson  Tavern,  later 
occupied  by  M.  K.  Meyer. 
She  taught  first  grade  in  the 
public  school  when  it  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Academy  hall 
building.  Memorials  to  her 
exist  throughout  the  village. 


So  called  Keenaple  farm,  as  it  appeared  about  1889  and  as  painted  by  Frank 
Whitney.  At  an  earlier  date  the  Dwyer  family  lived  near  by.  View  shown  is 
looking  west  on  the  present  Westmore  Road  from  a  point  just  west  of  its 
junction  with  Rosewood. 

{Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 


A  later  view,  looking  west  on  Westmore  Road,  from  approximately  the  same 
point  as  shown  in  the  picture  above. 


The  Carlton  Prouty  home  at  the  top  and  north  of  Oak  St.  hill.   This  view  is 
looking  west  toward  the  railroad  tracks  and  was  taken  about  1898. 


J.  Ashley  Mears  built  houses  like  this  in  the  Northwest  section  of  Winnetka  in 
the  early  1870s.  It  was  Winnetka's  first  and  only  building  boom. 


Max  K.  Meyer 
Winnetka  pioneer,  merchant,  banker,  and  leader  in  community  affairs.  His  first 
home  in  Winnetka  was  a  log  cabin  near  the  Patterson  Tavern.  In  1884  he  pur- 
chased the  R.  S.  Moth  general  store  at  Elm  and  Green  Bay  Road.  This  became 
successively  the  Post  Office,  and  the  bank  of  M.  K.  Meyer.  Later,  it  became  the 
Winnetka  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  The  present  structure  was  built  in  1913 
supplanting  the  earlier  one  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  Robert  S.  Moth  store  about  1880. 
{Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 


The  sinking  of  The  Lady  Elgin  in  Lake  Michigan  near  Winnetka,  September 
8,  I860.  The  above  picture  is  a  copy  of  a  print  which  appeared  contempor- 
aneously in  the  New  York  Illustrated  News. 

(Courtesy  of  Chicago  Historical  Society) 
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The  remains  of  the  Lady  Elgin  as  they  appeared  in  1897  resting  on  the  beach  at 
the  foot  of  Spruce  Street,  Winnetka.  The  little  boy  in  the  center  background 
is  Samuel  S.  Otis.  His  sister  is  below,  and  in  the  foreground  is  Philip  Comfort 
Starr,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country  in  World  War  I. 
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"Pete"  Conrad,  an  old  Winnetka  resident,  with  fragments  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Lady  Elgin  gathered  after  the  disaster.  Mr.  Conrad's  father  was  one  of  the  men 
who  performed  heroic  service  in  the  rescue  work  on  the  beaches  of  Winnetka. 


Fire  destroys  the  Meyer  general  store  and  bank  building  in  1913.  Mr.  Meyer 
here  directs  the  firemen  to  protect  the  general  vicinity  of  the  safe  and  vault. 
No  records  were  lost. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 
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The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Willson,  atop  the  hill  at  the  South- 
west corner  of  Maple  and  Cherry 
Streets.  Mr.  Willson  was  an  acquain- 
tance of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
also  elected  president  of  Winnetka  in 
1874  and  his  son,  George  Willson, 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
Northern  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  One 
night,  in  the  month  of  February  1884, 
Mr.  Willson  and  his  wife  were  both 
brutally  murdered  here. 


Sheridan  road  as  it  appeared  in  1870,  looking 
North  from  the  Maple  Street  intersection.  The 
steeple  of  "Christ's  Church"  is  dimly  seen  in 
the  background.  Had  this  picture  been  made 
thirty-five  years  earlier,  and  had  it  shown  no 
sidewalks  or  telegraph  poles,  it  might  have  been 
captioned  "The  Green  Bay  Trail,"  since  the  trail 
traversed  virtually  the  same  ground  at  this 
point. 

The    Winnetka    bicycle    shop    of    Jerry    Cross 
(shown  at  the  pump).    The  styles  in  bicycles 
give  the  approximate  date  of  the  picture. 
{Photograph  from  collection  of  Samuel  S. 
Otis) 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  third  North  Western  Railway  Station  in  Winnetka.  It 
was  located  east  of  the  tracks  between  Oak  and  Elm  Streets.  It  was  demolished 
at  the  time  that  grade  separation  was  put  into  effect. 


The  year  1900,  approximately,  witnessed  scenes  like  this,  when  "bob-sled"  coast- 
ing on  the  Oak  Street  hill  was  in  full  bloom.  By  cutting  a  track  in  previously 
made  ice,  coasters  were  able  to  travel  on  their  own  momentum  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  near  the  railroad  tracks,  to  the  end  of  the  run  at  Sheridan  Road  and 
Cherry  Street.  There  was  little  cross  traffic  in  those  days  to  endanger  the  sport. 


A  An  engraving  of  the  Peck  residence, 
which  was  located  just  East  of  Arbor 
Vitae  Road,  midway  between  Pine  and 
Elm,  in  what  was  then  the  center  of 
the  property.  The  entrance  shown  is 
on  the  east  facade  and  was  reached  by 
a  walk  from  Elm  Street.  This  view  is 
looking  west  from  the  top  of  the  ridge 


Charles  E.  Peck  who  together  with 
Mrs.  Peck  have  been  called  "The 
Founders  of  Winnetka." 

{Courtesy  of  Chicago  Historical 
Society) 


Elm  Street  in  1890  looking  to  the  east,  from  west  of  the  railroad  tracks.  The 
Peck  place  ( or  the  Hetty  Green  place )  is  seen  to  the  left,  and  in  the  right  back- 
ground, appears  the  sign  of  Richardson's  livery  stable.  Note  the  switch  track 
rails  of  the  Northwestern  which  at  that  time  ran  to  the  south  of  Elm  Street  as 
well  as  to  the  north  of  it. 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  second  North  Western  railroad  station  to  be  built  in 
Winnetka.  It  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks  north  of  Elm  St.  It  was 
the  successor  to  an  earlier  building  there  which  burned  in  1871.  This  earlier 
structure  was  also  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Village  Council  and  as  a 
repository  for  their  documents.  The  original  charter  and  other  important  village 
records  were  thus  lost  forever  in  this  early  conflgration. 


This  old  hand  operated  railroad  turn-table  was  located  at  Spruce  Street  and  the 
tracks.  Locomotives  which  had  headed  out  from  Chicago  were  here  turned 
around  and  headed  back  again.  Picture  was  taken  some  time  around  1890. 

{Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 
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View  looking  west  across  the  North  Western  tracks  and  the  station  park  and 
toward  the  site  of  the  future  Village  Hall.  The  station  platforms  show  in  the 
foreground.  Picture  taken  in  the  late  nineties. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  A.  Lee  Adams) 
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landmark  of  the  Winnetka  public  school  buildings,  Academy 
Hall  and  all  others  that  went  before  it  being  but  an  intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Lloyd  urged  the  board  to  build  for  the  future  and 
provide  a  structure  that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  growth 
of  the  village.  In  1900,  the  population  was  about  1900  (1883 
to  be  exact).  Not  even  Mr.  Lloyd  could  have  foreseen  that 
the  new  building  would  have  to  be  enlarged  within  three 
years. 

The  building  was  a  "modern"  architectural  gem— dark- 
red  brick,  of  a  type  appropriate  to  a  young  village.  Aiming 
at  fireproofness,  it  had  wide  corridors  and  stairways,  large 
windows,  and  was  only  two  stories  high.  (In  Academy  Hall, 
asbestos  ropes  were  furnished  for  every  other  window  on  the 
upper  (third)  floor,  "to  provide  more  reliable  access  to  the 
ground."  For  the  new  school,  fire  escapes  were  not  built  at 
first,  but  when  the  tower  room  was  used,  modern  fire  escapes 
were  installed) . 

"I  would  like  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  "first,  that  the  new 
building  be  so  placed  that  the  rooms  will  receive  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  sunshine;  second,  that  the  light  from 
the  west  windows  must  not  be  shut  off;  and  third,  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  new  improved  systems  of  ventilation 
can  take  the  place  of  the  purifying  sweep  through  the  rooms 
of  the  southwest  wind,  insuring  the  pupils  against  injuries 
from  atmospheric  poisons."  (Other  poisons,  as  of  insects, 
were  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  mosquito  netting  at  the 
windows) . 

When  the  choice  of  an  architect  came  before  the  board, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Otis,  chairman  of  the  building  and  grounds 
committee,  reported:  "After  careful  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 

dedicated,  Ridge  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street. 
tive  new  building  should  be  assigned  to  a  competent  archi- 
tect, care  should  be  taken  in  making  the  appointment,  that 
no  charge  could  be  brought  against  the  Board  of  Education 
that  it  was  influenced  by  friendship  or  that  there  was  unjust 
discrimination.".  The  committee  suggested  an  architect,  but 
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the  board  voted  to  appoint  Mr.  William  A.  Otis.  The  vote 
was  unanimous  except  for  Mrs.  Otis,  who  was  excused  from 
voting  and  considerately  left  the  room.  She  resigned  from 
the  board  in  1903,  while  the  building  of  the  school  was  still 
in  progress. 

The  new  school  had  a  telephone  and  electric  lights.  In  the 
dressing  rooms,  there  were  single  bulbs  on  cords;  in  the  reci- 
tation rooms,  two  bulbs  each,  and  in  the  corridors  three 
bulbs  each— all  clusters  to  be  provided  with  a  switch  "that 
can  be  turned  on  with  a  long  pole." 

Private  or  independent  schools  have  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  education  of  Winnetka  children.  A  small 
school  was  considered  by  many  to  offer  greater  opportunity 
for  individual  attention,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
"family  spirit."  Certainly,  the  "alumni"  of  Mrs.  Totten's 
school  (about  1890-1910)  possess  a  loyalty  unsurpassed  by 
Yale  or  Harvard.  "Oh,  what  fun  we  had,"  says  one  of  her 
devoted  pupils,  "and  oh,  how  we  drilled  on  our  lessons,  over 
and  over  until  we  had  them  right." 

The  Rugby  School;  Copelin  Hall,  Mrs.  Susan  Totten, 
teacher;  Girton  School  for  Girls,  Francis  King  Cooke,  head- 
master; Elliot  School  for  Boys;  all  forerunners  of  the  North 
Shore  Country  Day  School,  a  parent-owned,  co-educational, 
nonprofit  organization,  founded  in  1919. 

The  year  1919  was  an  important  milestone  in  Winnetka 
schools.  It  marked  the  advent  of  Perry  Dunlap  Smith  and 
Carleton  Wolsey  Washburne,  Mr.  Smith  as  founder  and 
headmaster  of  North  Shore  Country  Day  school,  and  Mr. 
Washburne  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  They 
arrived  in  Winnetka  the  same  month  (September,  1919)  but 
neither  knew  that  the  other  was  coming. 

"We  had  sat  under  Colonel  Francis  Parker,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "twenty  years  before,  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  old 
Chicago  Institute,  and  had  occupied  adjoining  desks." 

Later,  Mr.  Smith  went  east,  taking  his  degree  at  Harvard 
College   in    1911,   and   Mr.   Washburne   went  west,   being 
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graduated  from  Stanford  University  in  1912  and  taking  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Both  young  men  had  taught  extensively  before  coming  to 
Winnetka.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  teacher  in  the  Francis  Parker 
School,  Chicago,  for  six  years.  Mr.  Washburne  had  had  ex- 
perience in  rural  and  small-town  schools  in  California.  Half 
the  children  in  his  first  school  were  Mexicans,  the  other  half 
were  the  offspring  of  farmers  of  seven  other  nationalities. 
Mr.  Washburne  was  director  of  a  municipal  playground  in 
Tulare,  California,  and  headed  the  science  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  college  from  1914-1919. 
He  left  this  post  to  come  to  Winnetka. 

Mr.  Washburne  had  first  intended  to  be  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, like  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  had  completed  one 
year  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Chicago.  But  his 
work  in  the  west  aroused  a  permanent  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  young  people,  and  though  he  eventually  became  Dr. 
Washburne,  he  ministered  to  the  educational  rather  than 
the  physical  ills  of  children.  It  was  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Teachers  College,  that  he  made  his  decision.  "For  the  first 
time  I  saw  education  as  a  science,  a  technique,  an  art,  and  a 
philosophy  all  in  one.  And  for  the  first  time,  I  knew  educa- 
tion was  the  field  in  which  I  wanted  to  spend  my  life,"  writes 
Dr.  Washburne. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War,  there  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  we  were  entering  a  new  period  in  which  "we 
must  hope  to  replace  old  ideas  with  new  practices  and  pro- 
cedures which  would  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  preceding 
generation  and  build  anew  on  more  social  ground."  People 
were  determined  to  do  a  better  job  with  their  children  than 
had  been  achieved  in  their  own  education. 

Leaders  in  Winnetka  were  agreed  that  newer  educational 
ideas  must  be  brought  to  all  Winnetka  children. 

Pioneering  experiments  had  gone  on  for  many  years  at  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School  under  Francis  W.  Parker,  and 
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at  the  University  of  Chicago  under  Professor  John  Dewey. 
When  the  Francis  Parker  school  was  established  on  Chicago's 
north  side  in  1900,  many  Winnetka  families  enrolled  their 
children  in  it,  despite  the  daily  problem  of  transportation. 
Thus,  when  Perry  Smith  and  Carleton  Washburne  came  to 
Winnetka  in  1919,  the  foundations  for  a  new  and  broader 
education  already  existed.  Indeed,  the  two  men  had  been 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  plans.  With  their  similar  back- 
ground, they  worked  together  closely  and  their  schools  ' 'ac- 
tively participated  on  many  occasions  in  working  out  com- 
mon problems  in  the  community  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  education  at  large." 

Mr.  Washburne  soon  put  into  effect  his  famous  "individual 
promotion"  system.  "Break  the  lockstep  in  education"  was 
one  of  his  slogans.  The  entire  regime  was  "new,"  "modern," 
startling. 

Controversy?  Certainly.  But  in  a  few  years,  the  "Winnetka 
Plan"  became  known  all  over  the  world  as  "progressive  edu- 
cation," although  the  term  was  in  use  before  1919.  (John 
Dewey  had  called  Francis  W.  Parker  the  "father  of  progres- 
sive education") . 

"New"  methods  become  "old";  "modern"  procedures  be- 
come "old  fashioned,"  or  at  best  "traditional"  but  "progres- 
sive" methods  are  never-ending,  always  in  process,  always 
growing. 

In  1917,  increasing  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  led 
the  Board  of  Education  to  seek  a  site  for  a  new  school,  and 
a  twelve-acre  tract  at  the  western  edge  of  the  village  was 
selected.  Opposition  was  strong.  "Too  far  from  town,"  "too 
swampy,"  "too  easily  flooded."— but  on  March  23,  1918,  the 
board  was  authorized  by  special  election  to  purchase  the  land. 

A  large  group  of  interested  citizens  had  become  convinced 
of  the  desirability  of  building  a  junior  hign  school  to  meet 
the  needs  of  adolescent  children.  Gradually  the  idea  gained 
ground  that  the  new  site,  away  from  the  business  district, 
might  be  a  good  one  for  that  purpose. 

But   there  was  another   difficulty,   greater   than   that   of 
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distance,  swamp  or  flood:  the  school  district  was  already 
bonded  to  the  legal  limit  and  it  was  impossible  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  through  bonding  power  to  build  the  school. 

To  the  rescue  came  the  indomitable  spirit  that  had  con- 
quered similar  difficulties— in  1859,  when  the  first  public 
school  was  built  by  private  subscription,  and  again  in  1911, 
when  Community  House  was  built  in  the  same  way,  follow- 
ing the  decisive  words  of  Rudolph  Matz:  "If  we  ought  to 
do  it,  we  can." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Laird  Bell,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  organization  for  the  project  was  effected.  More 
than  a  thousand  workers  went  faithfully  from  door  to  door 
asking  for  subscriptions,  keeping  at  the  task  month  after 
month  until  it  was  done. 

The  first  unit  of  the  building  was  completed  in  1922  and 
dedicated  on  October  21  of  that  year.  It  was  named  "Skokie," 
up  to  that  time  the  name  of  the  school  in  Hubbard  Woods, 
which  then  became  the  "Hubbard  Woods  School." 

In  his  address  of  dedication,  Mr.  Bell  thanked  the  "army 
of  workers,"  and  also  the  donors  "who  had  given  what  they 
could,  much  or  little  according  to  their  means,  with  no 
thought  of  return,  other  than  to  benefit  the  children  of  the 
community." 

The  gymnasium  was  given  in  memory  of  William  Gold 
Hibbard  by  Mrs.  Hibbard  and  other  members  of  their 
families.  "His  memory,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  "is  one  that  should 
be  preserved.  Quiet,  simple,  unselfish  to  a  fault,  generously 
responding  to  every  public  need,  he  was  a  model  of  the  fine 
qualities  that  this  hurrying  world  is  too  apt  to  forget." 

The  large  assembly  hall  was  given  in  memory  of  Jane 
Kuppenheimer,  by  her  parents.  "A  child  cut  off  in  youth  as 
Jane  Kuppenheimer  was,  remains  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  her  always  a  child  with  the  sweetness  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  child's  life,  it  matters  not  how  many  years  have 
passed.  This  hall  is  dedicated  to  the  freshness  of  youth.  May 
it  long  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  the  little  girl  for 
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whom  it  is  named.  May  it  be  an  inspiration  spreading  far 
beyond  our  little  community,  to  promote  the  finest  kind  of 
service  to  education." 

As  Mr.  Bell  concluded  his  address  in  humble  gratitude  for 
all  who  had  ''worked  and  given,"  the  one  thousand  villagers 
in  the  audience  responded  with  cheers  and  deafening  ap- 
plause for  "the  man  who  stood  at  the  helm  undaunted  and 
unafraid,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  burden  and  saw  the 
project  through." 

So  Skokie  school  became  the  center  of  an  "educational 
laboratory"  whose  achievements  in  progressive  education  be- 
came known  "all  over  the  world." 

In  brief,  the  seven  basic  principles  of  progressive  educa- 
tion are: 6 

1.  Physical  health:  The  physical  health  of  the  child  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  his  education.  It  is  not  just  a 
separate  "subject,"  or  a  matter  of  a  "gym"  period.  It  is  inter- 
woven through  the  whole  school  program. 

2.  Emotional  adjustment:  Helping  children  to  develop 
good  mental  health,  helping  them  to  achieve  inner  poise,  self 
confidence,  happiness,  and  ability  to  work  and  play  success- 
fully with  others,  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  progressive 
education. 

3.  The  arts:  Progressive  schools  are  alive  with  the  singing 
of  folk  songs  and  good  music,  with  "rhythm  bands"  for  little 
children,  and  orchestras  and  bands  for  older  children.  They 
are  colorful  with  the  original  painting  of  the  youngsters. 
There  is  dancing— folk  dancing,  square  dances,  rhythms. 
There  are  "creative  dramatics"  and  "creative  writing." 

4.  Knowledge  and  skill:  Progressive  education  tries  to  give 
children  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  will  really  use  in  some 
manner  and  to  help  them  learn  these  in  a  way  that  will  re- 
sult in  their  applying  them  to  life  situations.  It  tries  to  stimu- 
late an  eagerness  to  learn  that  will  continue  after  the  chil- 
dren leave  school. 

5.  Discipline:  In  the  progressive  school  the  need  for  obedi- 
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ence,  on  occasion,  is  recognized  and,  if  necessary,  enforced  by 
a  teacher  who  is  in  charge.  But  the  real  stress  is  on  helping 
children  to  see  the  need  for  self-discipline,  a  discipline  that 
operates  when  they  are  not  being  watched. 

6.  Character:  The  whole  program  of  progressive  educa- 
tion is  directed  toward  the  development  of  character.  Char- 
acter involves  more  than  an  intellectual  realization  that  one's 
own  good  is  tied  up  with  the  good  of  others.  It  must  be  based 
on  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  friendliness  for  others,  a  real 
desire  for  their  happiness  and  well-being.  To  bring  about 
this  farsightedness  and  social-mindedness  is  a  long  and  con- 
tinuous process  of  education. 

7.  Citizenship:  The  progressive  school  makes  citizenship 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  children  from  the  beginning. 
Children  practice  democracy  from  the  earliest  grades  through- 
out their  schooling.  They  learn  citizenship  by  the  continuous 
practice  of  it  as  citizens  of  a  school  democracy. 

The  educational  "laboratory"  was  watched  carefully 
throughout  the  country.  Inquiries  came  in  such  numbers 
that  bulletins  were  published  and  sent  out  in  reply.  The 
"individual  promotion"  plan  and  the  emphasis  on  "social 
adjustment"  evoked  special  attention  in  the  educational 
world.  The  experiments  were  based  on  wide  knowledge  in 
education,  not  on  theories  of  any  one  person  or  group  of 
persons. 

Mr.  Washburne7  remained  superintendent  of  Winnetka 
public  schools  for  twenty-six  years  (1919-1945).  In  1930-31, 
on  leave  of  absence,  he  made  a  world  tour,  visiting  schools 
and  interviewing  leading  educators.  In  1941-42,  on  leave, 
he  visited  the  schools  of  South  America.  In  1943,  on  military 
leave,  he  entered  the  United  States  Army  Special  Reserve  as 
Major.  From  1944-1946  he  was  Director  of  Education  for 
the  Allies  in  conquered  Italy,  and  appointed  to  reconstruct 
the  state  fascist  textbooks.  He  resigned  his  Winnetka  posi- 
tion in  1945,  returned  from  overseas  duty  in  1948,  and  in 
1949  became  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, New  York. 
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Mr.  Smith  remained  headmaster  of  North  Shore  Country 
Day  school  for  thirty-five  years  (1919-1954).  Since  his  retire- 
ment he  has  been  associated  with  Roosevelt  University,  Chi- 
cago. 

Today,  the  methods  once  new  are  incorporated  into  the 
regular  regime  and  no  longer  startle  or  shock.  "Increasingly 
through  the  years,"  says  Donald  Cawelti,  principal  of  Skokie 
School  since  1943,  "there  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  the 
schools  a  community  in  which  the  institutions  of  modern 
times  are  represented  so  that  children  may  participate  at  theii 
own  level  and  on  a  manageable  scale,  in  the  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  the  duties  of  citizenship." 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  becomes  clear  to  the  lay- 
man and  interested  citizen  who  visits  "Skokie"  and  witnesses 
the  industry  and  cooperation  of  the  students.  He  may  be 
surprised  to  see  them  grappling,  among  other  things,  with  the 
intricacies  of  that  important  phase  of  modern  life— the  corpo- 
ration: public,  cooperative,  or  private-profit. 

In  a  mutual  insurance  company,  the  members  help  each 
other  carry  the  financial  shock  of  breakage  of  dishes  in  the 
cafeteria.  In  a  public  ownership  bureau  which  promotes 
nature  study,  they  keep  bees  and  sell  honey,  the  profits  going 
into  the  public  treasury.  In  a  livestock  corporation,  for 
private  profit,  they  raise  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  hamsters, 
chickens.  In  a  cooperative  corporation,  they  operate  the 
school  store.  In  a  dishwashers'  union,  they  wash  the  cafeteria 
dishes. 

These  activities  and  many  others,  including  clubs  and  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  science,  music  and  art,  and  other 
cultural  interests,  are  educational  and  "give  meaning  to  what 
is  read  in  books." 

In  1932,  in  line  with  the  progressive  productive  education 
movement  established  in  1919,  the  Graduate  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Winnetka  was  founded.  Teachers— all  with  Bachelor's 
degrees  or  more  advanced  degrees— came  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  some  foreign  countries,  to  study  meth- 
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ods  and  to  learn  to  teach  by  teaching.  The  work  prospered 
from  the  beginning. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  school  in  Chicago,  the  North  Shore 
Country  Day  school  in  Winnetka,  and  the  Winnetka  public 
schools  form  the  base  of  the  Graduate  Teachers  College.  In 
these  three  schools  the  students,  or  "interns,"  practice  teach- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  carefully  selected  supervising 
teachers. 

Mrs.  Donald  Murray  has  been  Dean  of  the  college  since 
its  inception,  and  the  students  are  under  her  supervision.  In 
and  he  taught  a  few  students  in  his  home.  Then  came  the 
some  cases,  especially  of  foreign  students,  sympathy  and  tact 
are  of  utmost  importance  in  assisting  the  student  to  adjust  to 
strange  surroundings.  One  young  man  from  India,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  was  amazed  when  a  lady 
who  had  offered  him  a  temporary  home,  suggested  he  hang 
his  clothes  in  the  closet.  "In  a  closet?"  he  protested,  "won't 
the  rats  eat  them?" 

By  her  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School,  which 
would  be  better  known  if  it  had  its  own  building,  "Mrs. 
Murray  has  achieved  an  outstanding  reputation  in  the  field 
of  teacher  training,"  says  Perry  Dunlap  Smith. 

Still  another  school  came  out  of  this  same  progressive,  pro- 
ductive period  beginning  in  1919,  a  school  quite  apart  from 
the  public  school  or  any  private  school  of  the  traditional 
type.  It  was  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
(now  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind),  organized  in  1921, 
the  only  school  of  its  kind.  Today  it  has  more  than  1300 
students  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  thirty-eight  for- 
eign countries. 

William  A.  Hadley,  a  resident  of  Winnetka  for  many 
years,  was  a  teacher  of  commercial  courses  in  Lake  View  High 
School,  Chicago,  when  he  suddenly  lost  his  sight,  following  a 
severe  case  of  grippe.  He  began  at  once  to  study  Braille, 
but  even  after  he  had  mastered  the  skill  of  reading  with  his 
fingertips  he  felt  the  need  for  "further  outlet  for  his  ener- 
gies."  The  idea  of  teaching  Braille  to  others  came  to  him 
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idea  of  teaching  many  others  who  like  himself  had  lost  their 
sight.  Could  courses  be  taught  by  correspondence,  sending 
the  lessons  in  Braille,  for  the  students  to  study  and  return  to 
him  for  correction  and  comment? 

Educational  leaders  and  ophthalmologists  tried  to  discour- 
age him,  but  he  believed  it  could  be  done  and  persisted  in 
his  efforts.  He  himself  prepared  the  first  lessons  in  Braille, 
and  lived  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan.  "Thus  out 
of  one  man's  need  grew  relief  for  the  needs  of  many." 

Correspondence  courses  are  offered,  tuition-free,  to  adult 
blind  students.  High  school  studies  are  emphasized,  and  it 
is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  take  a  complete  high-school  course, 
and  get  a  diploma.  Braille  is  taught  if  necessary.  There  are 
seventy-six  courses  in  the  curriculum— English,  history,  civics, 
mathematics,  music,  agriculture,  foreign  languages,  business 
courses,  and  a  course  in  accident  prevention.  Four  college 
courses  are  given  which  receive  credit  from  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  school  is  maintained  by  private  donations,  mostly 
from  Winnetka,  with  a  small  percentage  from  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  Contributions  come  also  from  faraway  places, 
where  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  first  president  of  the  school  was  Douglas  Smith.  Dr. 
E.  V.  L.  Brown  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  bore 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  establishing 
the  project.  In  this  capacity  he  served  until  1933,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  school,  a  position  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1953.  Raymond  Durham,  Frank  J.  Bersbach, 
and  Donald  Dallas  were  presidents  successively  from  1927 
until  1933.  Mrs.  Ernest  Ballard  has  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  since  its  organization  in  1921. 

Thus,  in  a  unique  way,  the  Hadley  school  takes  its  place 
with  the  numerous  schools  of  the  community,  attesting  once 
more  to  the  power  of  "education's  sway"  since  the  village 
began. 

The  education  of  Catholic  children  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  establishing  of  a  Catholic  church. 
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St.  Joseph's  Church,  the  first  church  in  the  Wilmette-Win- 
netka  area,  was  founded  in  the  Grosse  Pointe  district,  in 
1845.  Before  the  church  was  built,  school  was  carried  on  in 
the  cabin  homes  of  the  settlers,  attended  by  children  of  the 
Happs,  the  Alleses,  the  Schaefens,  and  others.  Masses  were 
said  in  the  Schmidt  cabin  (now  the  Burnham  home)  as  early 
as  1826. 

With  the  founding  of  Sacred  Heart  parish  by  Father  Fred- 
eric J.  Haarth,  in  1897,  ministering  to  Winnetka  and  Glencoe 
families,  the  parochial,  or  parish  school  was  established. 
Classes  were  held  in  the  home  of  the  teachers— the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis,  the  first  Franciscan  sisterhood  to  teach  in  Illinois. 
Masses  were  said  in  the  Columbia  (Lakeside)  school  house, 
rented  from  the  Winnetka  Board  of  Education  for  one  dollar 
a  Sunday.  A  small  school  with  three  classrooms  was  built  in 
1908. 

Sacred  Heart  School  was  opened  September  8,  1902,  with 
56  pupils  representing  101  families.  In  1939,  the  parish  and 
school  of  Saints  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  was  founded  for 
the  people  living  south  of  Elm  Street.  The  present  twelve- 
room  school  on  Gage  Street  was  built  in  1952.  (In  1956,  the 
enrollment  of  400  children  represents  200  families  of  the 
total  500  families.  Enrollment  of  non-Catholic  children  is 
allowed,  if  the  school's  capacity  will  permit) . 

In  the  curriculum,  covering  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade,  stress  is  placed  upon  the  traditional  studies  of  arith- 
metic, reading,  history  and  civics.  Music  instruction  and 
choral  singing  are  provided,  and  art  classes  through  all  the 
grades.  Also,  a  full  athletic  program  is  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

A  Parent-Teachers'  Association  was  started  in  1944.  Week- 
ly reports  of  the  children's  progress  are  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  traditional  Christian  pattern  is  adhered  to  in  the 
development  of  the  child's  character.  "Through  daily  mass 
and  Holy  Communion,  his  mind  and  will  are  opened  to  the 
Divine  help." 

Emphasis  is  upon  self-discipline,  so  that  the  child  may 
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choose  only  the  best  to  contribute  to  his  environment  and  to 
society  at  large. 

"By  continually  developing  the  intellect  and  strengthening 
the  will,"  says  the  principal  of  Sacred  Heart  School,  "we  aim 
to  arrive  at  the  fullness  of  a  Christian  character  which  will 
express  itself  in  Christian  social  living." 

The  "period  of  marvelous  growth,"  1850-1900,  begins  with 
the  forming  of  New  Trier  Township,  and  ends  in  a  glorious 
burst  of  promise  with  the  establishing  of  New  Trier  High 
School. 

New  Trier  Township  High  School  (district  203,  organized 
in  1899)  was  opened  February  4,  1901,  with  seventy-six  pupils 
and  seven  teachers.  (Today  there  are  over  3,000  pupils,  about 
fifteen  departments,  and  190  teachers.) 

Frank  L.  Smart  was  the  first  principal  of  the  high  school. 
"There  are  few  people,  probably,"  wrote  Elizabeth  Packer, 
one  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  new  school,  "who  realize  how 
much  the  school  owes  to  Mr.  Smart's  energy  and  interest  in 
its  development." 

The  curriculum  was  conservative,  including  the  regular 
academic  subjects:  English,  French,  Latin,  mathematics, 
history  and  science.  Greek  was  offered— an  advanced  idea 
for  high  schools,— but  was  dropped  in  1913.  Spanish  was  in- 
troduced in  1910.  In  addition  to  the  academic  subjects  there 
were  courses  in  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
wood  work. 

In  a  short  time,  courses  were  added  which  once  might  have 
been  called  "frills,"  or  at  best  "extra-curricular,"  but  which 
have  become  permanent  features  in  education  at  New  Trier. 
Commercial  courses  were  added  in  1902,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing in  1904,  a  music  department  in  1906,  sports  and  athletics 
in  1902.  Football  was  not  undertaken  permanently  until 
1916. 

The  pattern  of  sound  scholarship  established  in  the  early 
days  at  New  Trier  has  remained  constant  down  the  years, 
enhanced,  altered  and  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  contem- 
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porary  scene.  The  standards  of  scholarship— always  the  basic 
consideration— have  been  raised  amazingly  in  a  fifty  year 
period,  in  accordance  with  the  higher  public  school  philos- 
ophy of  the  country,  and  specifically,  because  of  the  extra 
demands  made  upon  the  graduates  to  meet  college  require- 
ments. Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  graduates  (1950)  went  to 
college.  The  rate  for  the  entire  country  is  twenty  percent. 

"New  Trier  High  School  does  not  want  or  insist  on  stiff 
collar  pedantry,"  states  LIFE  magazine,  in  a  special  issue  on 
Education,  October  30,  1950,  "but  it  does  firmly  see  to  it 
that  its  scholars  are  scholarly." 

The  need  for  development  of  the  "whole  man  or  woman," 
however  (going  back  to  Aristotle,  300  B.C.),  has  always  been 
recognized  at  New  Trier.  Art,  music,  orchestra,  band,  glee 
clubs,  athletics,  Spanish,  French  or  German  clubs,  writers' 
clubs,  radio,  debating,  bird  clubs— and  others— form  a  net- 
work of  extra  curricular  opportunities  to  develop  initiative 
and  widen  interests.  Leadership  is  a  product.  "It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  willing  student  not  to  be  a  vice-president 
of  something." 

"Methods"  and  "systems"  are  flexible,— tried,  retained  or 
rejected.  The  adviser  system,  established  in  a  simple  way  in 
1921,  with  its  dean  of  boys  and  dean  of  girls,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  New  Trier  program.  A  member  of  the  faculty 
consults  with  and  advises  a  group  of  thirty  pupils  on  their 
school  problems  through  the  entire  four  years.  Many  stu- 
dents, and  parents  as  well,  attest  to  the  insight  and  help  of 
the  advisers  in  the  student's  individual  growth. 

The  student  council  was  organized  in  1921,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  viewpoint  of  the  student  body  on  various 
problems  to  the  administration.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of 
students,  one  from  each  adviser  room,  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  well  organized,  active  in  committee  work,  and  its 
opinions  are  respected  by  the  faculty.  At  times,  through  the 
suggestions  of  the  student  council,  new  courses  are  given,  as 
auto  driving,  or  questions  on  family  relations. 
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About  the  time  of  World  War  I,  under  the  leadership  of 
Frederick  Clerk,  the  faculty  and  administration,  "finding 
that  the  abilities  of  children  varied,  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  meet  this  problem  was  to  provide  different  sections  of 
some  subjects  in  which  the  methods  of  teaching  could  be 
varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  different  abilities." 
(Winnetka  Talk,  June  8,  1950.) 

This  system,  strengthened  during  the  excellent  administra- 
tion of  Matthew  P.  Gaffney  (1931-1954),  is  known  as  the 
"ability  grouping"  system.  According  to  ability  tests,  the  stu- 
dents work  in  groups  best  suited  to  their  abilities,  advanc- 
ing to  another  group  as  they  are  able  (or  demoted,  perhaps, 
to  a  lower  group).  A  student  may  be  in  one  group  in  one 
subject  and  in  another  group  in  another  study.  "The  plan 
works  out  very  well,"  says  Wesley  E.  Brown,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  a  witness  of  the  progress  of  the  system  since  the 
beginning.  "We  adapt  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  capacity 
of  the  individual." 

Non-college  goers  are  well  provided  for  with  special 
courses  to  equip  them  adequately  for  their  work.  "I  am  a 
graduate  of  New  Trier,"  has  come  to  be  both  a  recommenda- 
tion and  an  achievement. 

Winnetka  furnishes  thirty  percent  of  the  student  body  and 
unites  with  Glencoe,  Kenilworth,  Wilmette,  a  part  of  Glen- 
view  and  all  of  Northfield  in  devotion  to  the  New  Trier 
Township  High  School.  The  most  casual  visitor  at  New 
Trier  would  sense  a  student  body  dedicated  to  scholarship, 
the  result  of  teachers  and  leaders  so  dedicated.  The  atmos- 
phere is  earnest  and  happy.  The  will  to  learn  is  evident, 
without  which  all  systems  would  fail.  One  senses  a  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  excel. 

The  significance  of  the  famous  Porta  Nigra  entrance  to  the 
city  of  Treves,  Germany,  whence  the  name  "New  Trier,"  is 
recalled: 
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"Once  within  the  gate,  brighter  light,  deeper 
blue,  greater  warmth  and  more  animated  life  open 
to  view." 


1,  3.    William  A.  Hadley,  Anniversary  number,  Winnetka  Talk,  1930 

2,  4.    Municipal  Code,  Act  of  Incorporation 

5.  Minutes  of  Winnetka  Board  of  Education 

6.  Carleton  Washburne:    What  Is  This  Progressive  Education?  The  John 
Day  Co.,  Publishers. 

7.  The  Board  of  Education  which  initiated  the  "progressive"  system  by 
employing  Dr.  Washburne  (1919) ,  consisted  of  Edward  Fetcheimer 
(Fetcher) ,  President;  Norman  K.  Anderson,  Barret  Conway,  Mrs.  Janet 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Lieber,  Mrs.  Charlotte  McKenzie,  Edward 
Yeomans.  Laird  Bell  succeeded  Mr.  Fetcheimer  in  1919  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ernest  S.  Ballard    (1923  -  1930) 


Presidents  of  the  Winnetka  Board  of  Education 
1892-  1957 

1892-1896  Cyrus  Kehr 

1896-1898  H.  I.  Orwig 

1898-1900  James  G.  Weart 

1900-1904  Morris  L.  Greeley 

1904-1911  Charles  T.  Killen 

1911-1912  Hoyt  N.  McClain 

1912-1919  Edwin  S.  Fechheimer   (Fetcher) 

1919-1923  Laird  Bell 

1923-1930  Ernest  S.  Ballard 

1930-1936  Clarence  B.  Randall 

1936-1942  Robert  S.  Hammond 

1942-1945  Edward  M.  Bullard 

1945-1951  William  H.  Doughty 

1951-1954  Kenneth  F.  Montgomery 

1954-1955  Kent  H.  Parker 

1955-1957  Fred  O.  Steadry 
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Dates  and  Data 

1845 . . .  Parochial  School,  St.  Joseph's,  Grosse  Pointe.  (Attended  by 
Happ,  Patterson,  Garland  children) . 

1847  . . .  Log  schoolhouse  built  by  John  Garland. 

1856...  Private  school  organized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Peck. 

1859  . .  First  Public  School  6rganized,  District  No.  2.  (S.E.  corner 
Elm  and  Maple) . 

1865  (about)  Public  school  housed  in  Mr.  Willson's  store.  (S.W.  cor- 
ner Elm  and  present  Green  Bay  Road) . 

1867  . . .  School  built  corner  Elm  and  Walnut  Streets.  (Later  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Totten's  private  school) . 

1869...  Incorporation  of  village.  Village  Council  acted  as  board  of 
education. 

1870  . . .  Academy  Hall  erected.     (Site,  present  fire  station) . 

1873   (about)   Schools  transferred  to  Academy  Hall. 

1892  . . .  Board  of  Education  organized. 

1894 . . .  Truant  officer  appointed,  (about)  First  school  (Columbia 
School)   established  in  Hubbard  Woods  then  called  Lakeside. 

1894 . . .  The  Willson  School,  Maple  and  Cherry  Streets  (cupola  re- 
moved) . 

1895 . . .  First  two  graduates  of  Winnetka  High  School. 

1896 . . .  Kindergarten  introduced  in  public  schools. 

Manual  training  introduced;  music,  with  special  teacher. 

1897  . . .  Parochial  school,  Sacred  Heart  Church  Parish. 

1899...  Horace  Mann  School  built,  Elm  and  Chestnut  Streets.  (Addi- 
tions, 1904,  1924;  razed,  1940). 

1899...  New  Trier  Township  High  School  established.  (Opened 
1901;  original  building  razed,   1954) . 

1901  .. .  District  No.  2  changed  to  District  No.  36,  Cook  County.  Juris- 
diction: all  of  Winnetka,  plus  a  small  section  of  S.E.  Glencoe, 
and  small  area  south  of  Winnetka  avenue. 

1912-13 ...  Greeley  School  built  (additions,  1921,  1954).  (Art  room, 
music  room) .  Named  for  Samuel  Sewell  Greeley,  outstanding 
scholar  and  citizen. 

1914 .. .  Parent  Teachers  Association  established. 
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1915 .. .  Columbia  School  built;  later  called  Skokie  School  (until 
1921),  then  Hubbard  Woods  School  (additions,  1918,  1923, 
1925,  1930,  1953) .  (One-story  building,  outside  door  for  each 
room) . 

1919 .. .  Carleton  Washburne  and  Perry  Dunlap  Smith  came  to  Win- 
netka.     ("Progessive"  methods  adopted) . 

1919 .. .  North  Shore  Country  Day  School,  private,  founded.  (Suc- 
ceeded Girton  School  for  Girls  and  Elliot  School  for  Boys) . 

1921 .. .  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind  organized. 

1921-22...  Skokie  Junior  High  School  built  by  private  subscription. 
(Art  rooms,  science  room,  homemaking  rooms,  biology,  little 
theater,  2  "gyms,"  music  room,  cafeteria;  room  for  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing,  woodworking,  pottery,  metal  work,  printing) . 

1932  . . .  The  Graduate  Teachers  College  of  Winnetka   founded. 

1932...  Parochial  School,  Saints  Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

1939-40...  Crow  Island  School  built  (addition,  1952);  one  of  first 
modern  architecture  schools;  (off-center  clock;  pioneer  room, 
American  colonial  history;  psychologist's  office  for  conference) . 
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How  near  to  good  is  what  is  wild! 

—Henry  David  Thoreau 

Thoreau,  the  great  nature  lover  and  philosopher,  would 
have  delighted  in  Winnetka,  especially  before  "the  Skokie" 
was  reclaimed.  To  take  a  leisurely  walk  in  the  later  after- 
noon, going  westward  from  his  home;  coming  upon  a  "quak- 
ing swamp;"  lingering  until  the  sunset  rays  gilded  the  reeds 
and  grasses,  and,  perchance,  "the  wings  of  a  solitary  marsh- 
hawk,"  was  to  him  the  height  of  pleasurable  contact  with 
nature.  We  lose  something,  he  thought,  when  we  get  too  far 
away  from  the  primitive,  and  a  swamp  is,  of  all  things  in 
nature,  the  most  primitive— a  sacred  place.  He  loved  "to 
thrust  his  arm  into  a  pool  and  bring  up  a  panting  fish,"  and 
thrilled,  no  doubt,  to  a  handful  of  polliwogs  brought  up 
from  the  mud  and  slime. 

He  would  like  to  have  his  home  possess  the  traditional 
"front  door"  for  the  occasional  visitor,  but  for  his  own  living 
he  would  have  the  windows  overlook  a  swamp  with  tall 
shrubs  growing  up  to  the  sills,  so  no  one  could  enter  from 
that  side.  But  everywhere,  he  deplored,  one  saw  swamps  and 
primitive  tracts  being  "murdered"  to  make  way  for  subdi- 
visions. 

As  we  read  Thoreau's  essay,  "Walking,"  we  feel  certain 
he  was  talking  about  Winnetka— but  no,  it  was  Concord. 

Few  among  us  can  go  all  the  way  with  Thoreau  in  his 
passionate  love  of  nature  and  his  poetic  expression  of  that 
love.  Yet  everyone,  if  asked,  would  reply,  "Of  course  I  love 
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nature— the  great  out-of-doors,  the  hills  and  the  plains;  the 
white  foamy  clouds  and  the  blue,  blue  sky;  the  sheltering 
trees  and  the  good  black  earth  that  brings  forth  my  sub- 
sistence—of course  I  love  nature.   Who  doesn't?" 

In  March  we  walk  in  the  ravines  along  the  shore,  where 
the  snow  lingers,  barely  covering  the  thick  layer  of  red  oak 
leaves.  We  fail  to  see  a  brave  pink  hepatica  peeping  out  of 
the  snow.  Unwittingly  we  crush  it  as  we  walk.  "Oh,  that's 
too  bad!"  we  say.  But  Susan  West— who  has  witnessed  many 
Winnetka  snows  and  many  brave  hepaticas,  says: 

Tread  softly,  lest  a  clumsy  step 
Disturb,  upon  the  gentle  breast 
Of  Earth  in  early  Spring, 
The  beauty  of  so  frail  a  thing. 

In  August  we  walk  in  the  Skokie,  or  far-out  swamps,  and 
spot  a  closed  gentian  hiding  in  the  weeds.  "That's  a  queer 
thing,"  we  say,  and  ruthlessly  tear  its  leaves  apart  to  see 
what's  inside.  But  Annabelle  Merrifield  has  seen  many  closed 
gentians  on  the  borders  of  Winnetka,  with  a  poet's  eye,  and 
we  thank  her. 

Blue  gem,  I  happened  on  this  humble  place; 
Why  do  you  hide  among  these  tufts  of  green! 
I'll  not  molest  you  in  your  chosen  space 
Where  spindly  grasses,  tossing,  tumbling,  screen 
You  from  intruders  of  the  spot  you  grace. 
Here  you  may  shine  softly  as  velveteen. 
But  will  you  share— truly,  I'd  never  tell— 
The  secret  sealed  within  your  heart's  dark  cell? 

The  Indian's  attitude  toward  nature  was  more  economic 
than  esthetic.  Down  came  a  splendid  birch  tree  to  make  a 
canoe  (if  a  Chippewa  canoe,  it  was  the  finest  in  the  world); 
down  came  a  stalwart  ash  for  his  bows  and  a  hickory  for  his 
arrows,  flint-tipped  missiles  more  deadly  than  the  white  man's 
shotgun;  and  an  especially  tall  tree— forty  or  fifty  feet  high— 
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was  felled,  painted  red  and  black  (with  dyes  from  herb  and 
bark)  and  set  up  at  the  grave  of  a  renowned  chief.  Tree 
trunks  were  hollowed  out  for  coffins,  and  used  for  totem 
poles,  and  burned  for  heat  in  the  wigwams. 

(Trees  were  felled  by  applying  fire  near  the  roots,  then 
cutting  away  the  charcoal  with  flint  or  heavy  shells  as  the 
fire  burnt  into  the  wood.  This  method  was  also  used  to  cut 
logs  into  desired  lengths,  as  for  canoes.  A  covering  of  mud 
was  applied  to  prevent  the  fire  from  extending  farther  than 
it  was  intended) . 

The  belief  of  the  Potawatomi  that  a  tree  was  animate  and 
suffered  pain  at  being  killed  had  to  be  disregarded.  Life  was 
hard,  and  next  to  the  good  earth  itself,  the  tree  furnished 
most  of  the  Indian's  needs. 

His  appreciation  of  nature,  in  both  its  benevolent  and 
beautiful  aspects,  is  shown  in  the  Indian's  art,  the  forking 
branches  and  limbs  of  the  tree  easily  discernible  in  his  bead 
and  quill  work  on  medicine  bags,  clothing  and  mats;  the  use 
of  the  flower  motif,  with  leaf  and  tendril,  and  the  spider  web; 
the  water  panther  memorialized  in  a  ceremonial  article;  the 
picture  of  the  rising  (or  setting)  sun,  which  he  worshiped,  on 
his  drumheads;  and  many  other  revealing  instances.  His  lan- 
guage, too,  spoke  his  appreciation  in  names  like  Laughing 
Water,  Beautiful  Land,  Little  Talking  Stream,  and  many 
others. 

The  primitive  forest  of  Winnetka-land  with  its  white,  black 
and  burr  oaks,  white  and  black  ash,  hickory,  elm,  basswood 
and  maple,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Only  an  occa- 
sional specimen  remains,  a  true  patriarch  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  its  age  to  be  determined  at  its  death  by  the 
rings  in  its  trunk,  or  by  comparing  it,  when  living,  with  some 
dead  trunk  which  has  yielded  that  information. 

The  walnut  tree  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Pine  and  Maple 
Streets  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  trees  in  the  village.  The 
"Indian  tree"  on  Fuller  Lane  is  estimated  to  be  the  oldest 
living  object  in  Winnetka,  related  to  human  activity  and 
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traceable  to  1700  when  the  Indians  presumably  bent  the  sap- 
ling to  mark  the  way  to  the  lake. 

The  tree  trunk  in  Community  House,  preserved  by  Frank 
A.  Windes,  was  from  a  white  oak  which  grew  on  the  west  side 
of  Lincoln  Avenue,  about  200  feet  south  of  Community 
House.  It  measures  22  inches  across  exclusive  of  the  bark,  and 
its  estimated  age  is  about  290  years. 

Fires  did  not  to  any  great  extent  destroy  the  early  forest. 
The  whack  of  the  white  man's  axe  and  the  buzz  of  his  saw 
were  responsible  for  its  final  passing,  leaving  to  posterity  a 
second  growth  of  timber,  which  is  surely  establishing  records 
of  its  own,  some  of  the  trees  being  from  50  to  70  years  old. 

When  John  Garland  took  over  the  Patterson  Tavern  in 
1847,  one  of  his  first  projects  was  to  erect  a  sawmill  west  of 
Sheridan  Road,  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  Tower  Road, 
right  in  the  center  of  the  cradle  of  Winnetka.  It  was  a  busy 
place.  The  economic  needs  were  pressing. 

White  oaks  were  used  for  building  homes,  for  railroad  ties 
and  firewood  for  the  railway  engines,  and  for  piles  used  in 
building  Chicago  docks.  It  was  an  industry  in  itself  to  trans- 
port the  logs  by  rafts  on  the  lake,  and  to  furnish  charcoal  for 
heating  purposes  to  the  inns  of  Chicago.  Wood  was  the  prin- 
cipal heating  medium  for  the  cabins  and  houses,  before  coal 
was  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 

But  the  forest  was  never  noticeably  diminished  by  the  pi- 
oneer settlers.  Trees  just  kept  coming  along.  And  if  nature 
had  her  way,  the  chances  are  that  Winnetka  and  all  the  north 
shore  would  revert  to  an  impenetrable  forest,  judging  by  the 
number  of  acorns  that  are  found  in  the  fall  and  burned  along 
with  the  dry  leaves. 

For  many  years,  in  the  period  of  street  and  sidewalk  im- 
provements in  the  village,  there  stood  here  and  there  a  tree- 
not  a  specimen  tree,  but  just  a  tree— saved  from  the  ravages 
of  civilization  by  the  residents,  the  engineers,  and  the  Village 
Council. 

Let  the  people  walk  around  me,  these  treees  seemed  to  say, 
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as  they  withstood  the  encroachment  of  a  mere  concrete  side- 
walk. 

Of  course  the  time  came  when  it  was  too  much  effort  for 
people  to  take  those  extra  steps.  The  straight  line  between 
two  points  seemed  the  wise  solution,  and  the  tree  had  to  go. 
Of  the  thirty-five  or  forty  trees  thus  encircled,  five  or  six  re- 
main (on  Cherry  near  Sheridan,  and  on  Ash  near  Sheridan). 

Today,  the  Winnetka  Garden  Club  is  nursing  a  worth- 
while project— planting  elm  trees  on  the  concrete  sidewalks 
(apparently)  in  the  center  of  the  village,  furnishing  the  grat- 
ings necessary  for  tending,  and  carefully  watching  the  devel- 
opment. All  Winnetkans  are  interested  in  this  project. 

"The  Skokie"  in  its  swampy  state  made  its  greatest  appeal 
to  the  lover  of  natural  beauty.  It  was  an  idyll  awaiting  the 
poet's  touch,  a  scene  to  tempt  the  artist.  Constancy  was  there, 
but  ever-changing  in  tint  and  shade,  like  the  sea.  Nature's 
moods  varied  with  every  hour  of  the  day,  every  season  of  the 
year.  There  was  always  some  combination  of  light  and  shadow 
"as  pleasing  and  as  fleet  as  a  baby's  smile." 

Exotic  life  and  color  were  there,  in  reeds  and  grasses,  wild 
fowl  and  buzzing  insects,  brilliant  flowers  and  gaily-hued, 
caroling  birds. 

The  climax  of  beauty  was  in  the  sunsets.  "Sunset  over  the 
Skokie,"  un  unforgettable  picture— safely  stored  in  the  mem- 
ory vaults  of  many  Winnetkans. 

"If  I  could  only  live  on  sunsets,"  said  a  man  whose  home 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  gave  him  a  wide  and  unob- 
structed view,  "I'd  live  in  luxury  the  rest  of  my  life!" 

The  valley  was  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  early  set- 
tlers. Geese,  ducks,  swans,  and  other  fowl  were  plentiful. 
Before  1879,  the  wild,  or  passenger  pigeons  abounded,  largely 
southwest  of  the  village.  Grosse  Pointe  was  in  the  "pigeon 
belt,"1  the  route  which  the  pigeons  took  in  their  spring  and 
fall  migrations  between  South  America  and  the  Arctic  Circle. 
They  flew  about  a  mile  a  minute,  it  is  estimated,  and  the 
flocks  were  so  dense  that  they  obscured  the  sun.  They  trav- 
eled in  strata  one  above  the  other,  and  lit  on  the  ground  in 
the  same  way,  forming  heaps,  according  to  Audubon,  "as 
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high  as  hogsheads,"  easily  preyed  upon  by  hunters.  In  some 
places,  farmers  drove  their  hogs  to  the  place  where  it  was 
known  the  pigeons  would  light,  to  be  ready  for  the  feast. 
Pigeon  hunting  was  a  great  sport  all  through  the  Mississippi 
valley,  where  the  birds  were  abundant.  A  popular  song  ran: 

When  I  can  shoot  my  rifle  clear 

To  pigeons  in  the  sky, 
I'll  bid  farewell  to  pork  and  beans 

And  live  on  pigeon  pie. 

Early  residents  of  North  Evanston— also  in  "the  belt"— 
testified  to  shooting  enough  pigeons  at  one  shot  to  feed  six 
families. 

In  1879,  a  small  flock  flew  from  southwest  to  northeast 
over  the  lake,  darkening  the  sky.  Frank  A.  Windes,  then 
ten  years  old,  saw  it.  It  was  the  last  flight  to  be  seen  in  this 
country  of  the  wild,  or  passenger  pigeons,  or  any  of  their 
kind.  Man's  wholesale  slaughter  of  them  is  deemed  respon- 
sible for  their  total  extermination.  Today  we  have  only  their 
picture:  "Fifteen  inches  long;  color,  slate-blue  and  black 
with  irridescent  neck  feathers." 

In  the  waters  of  the  valley,  especially  when  swollen  into 
good-sized  streams,  there  were  bass,  sun  fish,  and  pickerel. 
The  fisherman  had  to  compete  with  the  diving  birds,  which 
also  relished  fish  and  were  expert  in  diving  for  them. 

The  pioneer  housewife  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for 
her  family.  Her  husband  and  sons  brought  home  rabbits  and 
deer  (the  last  one  seen  roaming  through  Winnetka  woods 
was  in  1856).  Geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys  were  shot  in  the 
Skokie,  and  if  not  eaten  at  once  were  "put  down"  in  brine. 
Fish  were  plentiful,  brought  in  from  the  lake  or  the  Skokie  at 
all  seasons,  even  in  winter,  when  they  were  speared  through 
the  ice.  A  cow  and  chickens,  perhaps  a  pig,  were  necessities. 
Many  early  settlers  had  a  "garden  patch,"  where  they  raised 
potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and  stored  them  for  the  winter.  Many 
planted  peach,  plum,  and  apple  trees  almost  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  west,  and  the  fruit  was  preserved. 
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Apples  were  cut  into  thin  slices,  strung  on  a  string  and  hung 
in  the  attic  to  dry.  A  common  pioneer  ditty  ran: 

How  I  detest,  abhor,  despise, 
Abominate  dried  apple  pies. 

In  the  valley  there  was  as  lush  an  array  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables as  ever  graced  a  grocery  store— wild  strawberries,  red 
and  black  raspberries,  wild  cherries,  blackberries,  wild  grapes 
and  plums,  red  haws  which  the  children  could  munch  with 
safety.  The  housewife  of  the  day  could  also  have  wild  onions, 
wild  rice,  wild  turnips,  Jerusalem  artichoke  tubers,  and 
spring  "greens"— mustard,  dandelion,  marsh  marigold  leaves, 
caraway  seed  for  her  cookies,  chicory  roots  to  substitute  for 
coffee.  Many  of  these  plants  can  be  found  today  along  the 
roadside  and  in  undisturbed  lots.2 

Boys  could  knock  down  a  bushel  of  hickory  nuts  with  a 
stick,  in  no  time,  to  take  home  or  sell  in  exchange  for  "pro- 
visions" in  Chicago.  (Winnetka  had  its  own  grocery  stores 
by  1855).  Hazlenuts  were  theirs  for  the  picking  and  strug- 
gling through  the  tangled  brush.  They  could  hunt  for  rac- 
coons, muskrats,  and  mink,  and  sell  the  pelts.  One  Winnetka 
young  man  is  known  to  have  collected  enough  muskrats  for 
a  fur  coat. 

There  were  elderberry  and  mulberry  bushes,  whose  purple 
fruit  was  very  edible  in  pies.  The  children  sang: 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  mulberry 

bush,  mulberry  bush, 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush  so  early 

in  the  morning! 

But  to  dance  around  a  mulberry  bush,  one  would  have  to  go 
very  early  in  the  morning,  to  get  ahead  of  the  birds,  which 
feasted  on  the  berries! 

For  sickness  in  her  family,  the  mother  found  in  the  Skokie 
the  medicinal  herbs  which  she  knew  so  well— the  same,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Indians  had  used.    There  were  pennyroyal 
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and  mints;  thorough  wort  for  tonics;  the  "angelica"  family 
(so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have  angelic  healing 
qualities),  smart  weed  for  poultices  to  relieve  pain,  catnip  for 
tea  to  ease  baby's  colic,  and  many  others. 

As  a  confection,  children  delighted  in  the  "cheeses"  of  the 
mallows.  Wild  onions  were  a  delicacy,  as  good  as  any  candy. 
"My  children,"  says  Edna  (Mrs.  Arthur)  Durand,  "ate  bushels 
of  wild  onions,  with  crackers."  (This  was  in  the  early  1900's). 

Wild  flowers  made  a  colored  carpet  in  the  woods,  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  lake  shore,  and  in  the  Skokie.  "From  the  first 
pussywillow  to  the  gentians  of  the  late  fall,"  said  Mrs.  Frank 
Fuller,  "there  was  a  constant  procession  of  flowers."  Spring 
beauties,  anemones,  red  and  white  trillium,  Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit,  wild  geraniums,  blue  flags,  wild  roses,  crabapple  blos- 
soms, goldenrod  and  asters. 

Violets  (the  Illinois  state  flower)  were  profuse  in  the 
spring.  Carrie  Prouty  picked  a  large  market-basket  full  of 
violets  in  the  Pine  Street  woods,  right  in  the  center  of  the 
present  village.  Violets  and  buttercups  were  the  "children's 
dower."  Where,  except  in  the  sleek,  glossy  petals  of  the 
buttercup  could  a  child  ascertain  whether  his  playmate  liked 
butter  or  not? 

All  this— and  the  birds,  too— to  make  a  "Beautiful  Land." 
In  1831,  Mrs.  John  Kinzie  (wife  of  the  "father  of  Chicago") 
rode  on  horseback  through  the  forest  from  Chicago  to  Fort 
Howard,  Wisconsin.  In  her  book,  Wau-Bun,  she  wrote: 

"One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  this  mode  of  travel- 
ing is  the  joyous  vocal  life  of  the  forest  at  early  dawn,  when 
all  the  featured  tribe  come  forth  to  pay  their  cheerful  saluta- 
tions to  the  opening  day. 

"The  rapid,  chattering  flourish  of  the  bobolink,  the  soft 
whistle  of  the  thrush,  the  tender  coo  of  the  wood  dove,  the 
deep,  warbling  bass  of  the  grouse,  the  drumming  of  the  part- 
ridge, the  melodious  trill  of  the  lark,  the  gay  carol  of  the 
robin,  the  friendly  familiar  call  of  the  duck  and  the  teal,  re- 
sound from  tree  and  knoll  and  woodland,  prompting  the  ex- 
pressive exclamation  of  the  simple  half-breed: 
"Voila  la  foret  qui  parle!" 
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As  then,  so  now,  the  forest  talks— and  sings,  and  the  green 
scene  is  dotted  with  gay  color. 

The  procession  of  flowers  is  paralleled  with  the  parade  of 
the  birds.  It  begins  in  March  with  the  return  of  the  robin— 
everyone  vieing  with  his  neighbor  to  see  the  first  one!  The 
return  of  the  bluebird,  too,  means  spring,  "but  we  have  to 
go  farther  and  farther  out  from  the  village,"  says  Mrs.  Fritz 
Wagner,  Jr.,  "to  see  him,  for  he  is  more  shy  than  the  robin. 
As  people  have  come,  the  bluebirds  have  sought  the  country, 
where  they  can  find  their  favorite  perch— a  fencepost!" 

He  finds  many  shy  companions  in  the  realm  of  field  and 
fencepost— meadow  larks,  song  sparrows,  bobolinks,  red- 
winged  blackbirds,  scarlet  tanager,  indigo  bunting,  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak,  kildeer— many  others. 

Flying  over  the  lake  all  the  year  round  are  the  gulls;  on 
the  shore  the  plovers,  terns,  wading  birds,  ducks,  herons,  and 
high-flying  hawks  migrating  in  dense  masses  spring  and  fall. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  village  are  the  brown  creepers, 
the  wrens,  martins,  thrushes,  phoebes,  orioles,  nuthatches 
and  chickadees.  And  all  the  year  round  the  beautiful  bluejay 
(with  nuisance  value)  and  the  friendly  cardinal  whistling 
what  cheer,  what  cheer  I  (The  cardinal,  since  1929,  has  been 
the  state  bird  of  Illinois) . 

There  are  no  birds  found  in  Chicagoland,  alone.  They 
came  to  us  from  other  places— no  telling  how  long  ago— and 
liked  us  well  enough  to  stay,  or  at  least  to  return  year  after 
year  after  their  vacations.  Some  came,  went,  and  became  ex- 
tinct. The  bald  eagle  (national  emblem)  undoubtedly  flew 
over  Winnetka  in  pioneer  days.   He  visits  us  no  more. 

An  old  Southern  preacher  once  said  that  everybody  should 
have  a  "glory"  to  live  by.  Bird  watchers  have  a  "glory,"  one 
that  never  fails  them  once  they  have  experienced  its  joys. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  a  Winnetka  resident,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  1930-1936,  and  a  well-known  industrial- 
ist, has  been  a  bird  enthusiast  for  many  years.  With  his  wife, 
who  shares  his  interest,  he  travels  to  far  parts  of  the  country  to 
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secure  bird  photographs,  which  he  shows  to  his  neighbors, 
trying  to  give  them,  as  he  says,  "the  same  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure that  the  bird  watcher  gets  in  the  bush." 

The  idea  of  conservation  was  a  long  time  in  coming— a 
long  time  before  a  tree  was  valued  as  a  specimen,  before  wild 
flowers  became  precious  and  animals  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  saved  from  extinction. 

Before  1923,  when  an  act  for  the  Conservation  of  Certain 
Wild  Plants  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Illinois,  the  picking  of  wildflowers  and  trans- 
planting of  their  roots  was  a  common  practice,  and  many 
Winnetka  nature  lovers  prized  their  "wildflower  gardens."  A 
State  Society  for  Wild  Flower  Preservation  had  been  organ- 
ized in  1913,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  sentiment  which 
resulted  ten  years  later  in  the  law,  which  read  in  part: 

"Sec.  1  ...  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  Assembly. 

"That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall,  within 
the  State  of  Illinois,  knowingly  buy,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  any  bloodroot,  lady's  slipper,  columbine,  trillium,  lotus, 
or  gentian,  or  any  part  thereof,  dug,  pulled  up  or  gathered 
from  any  public  or  private  land,  unless  in  the  case  of  private 
land  the  owner  or  person  lawfully  occupying  such  land  gives 
his  consent  in  writing  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$10.00  nor  more  than  $100.00  and  costs." 

(At  one  time  a  man  was  encountered  on  a  Chicago  street, 
offering  for  sale  885  showy  lady's  slippers,  stalks  and  blooms. 
Another  confessed  to  having  gathered  in  one  day  1450  white 
waterlilies). 

Condemnation  of  the  flower  peddlers  should  be  moderate, 
however,  for,  strangely  enough,  the  "Outer  Belt  Park  Com- 
mission" of  1904,  in  an  effort  to  create  public  interest  in  the 
forest  area,  stated  that  "the  people  were  to  gather  wildflowers 
and  camp." 

The  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County3  was  organ- 
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ized  in  1915,  after  a  referendum  vote  for  its  establishment  by 
the  people  of  the  county.  Winnetka  voted  for  it. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  movement  for  an  outer  forest 
preserve  system  for  Chicago  began  in  1904,  with  the  report 
of  the  "Outer  Belt  Park  Commission"  and  the  proposed  plan 
of  Jens  Jensen,  landscape  architect,  a  plan  much  like  the  actu- 
ality of  today,  though  less  extensive  in  area. 

Now  the  Forest  Preserve  contains  more  than  37,000  acres, 
practically  encircles  Chicago  except  for  the  lake,  is  accessible 
from  any  point  in  the  city  within  half  an  hour,  and  is  visited 
annually  by  15  million  persons. 

It  is  not  a  park  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  an  area  planned 
to  serve  the  people  with  recreational  facilities,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  wildlife.  Only  native  trees  and  shrubs  are 
used.  Any  necessary  new  planting  is  to  replace  the  native 
growth.  No  evergreen  trees  are  brought  in  for  effect;  their 
habitat  is  to  the  far  north  of  the  county. 

There  are  175  miles  of  trails  leading,  by  walking  only,  to 
the  interiors  where  native  wildlife  abounds.  Here  the  birds 
and  the  wildflowers  find  a  natural  sanctuary,  untroubled  and 
untrampled  (for  the  most  part)  by  the  picnicking,  swimming, 
golfing,  and  hiking  of  the  human  species. 

The  Skokie  was  a  challenge  to  the  Forest  Preserve  District 
as  it  had  been  to  many  previous  groups  of  individuals  and 
organizations.  The  area  between  Willow  Road  and  Dundee 
Road,  just  west  of  Winnetka,  was  always  the  greatest  prob- 
lem, (and  the  final  solution,  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
project). 

As  early  as  1869,  an  ambitious  attempt,  "the  Kenilworth 
ditch,"  was  made  to  drain  flood  waters  toward  the  southeast 
into  the  lake,  but  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  farmers  for  many  years  made  individual  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  protect  their  lands.  In  the  pioneer  days,  marsh 
hay  was  an  important  source  of  income,  but  often  the  boggy 
soil  made  harvesting  impossible. 

In  1893,  following  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
came  the  great  exodus  of  Chicago  to  the  northwest,  and  peo- 
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pie  began  to  demand  reclamation  of  the  land  for  residence 
purposes.  Others,  already  residents  of  the  growing  communi- 
ties, began  to  demand  protection  of  their  property  from 
floods  and  damage  from  the  smoke  of  the  peat  fires,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  constant  threat  in  the  autumn  of  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  homes  by  fire. 

Public  opinion  grew.  Relief  must  be  obtained  from  all 
these  losses  and  discomforts—including  the  ubiquitous  and 
pestiferous  mosquito. 

State  aid  was  sought  by  various  organizations.  In  1909,  aid 
was  sought  by  representatives  of  the  north  shore  area,  aided 
by  local  engineers.  Development  schemes  were  proposed  in 
1928,  1929,  1931,  but  in  general  all  plans  were  discarded, 
lacking  the  full  impetus  of  public  demand  and,  more  especi- 
ally, the  necessary  funds  for  such  a  comprehensive  under- 
taking. 

In  1933,  the  Skokie  Lagoon  plan  of  development  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Forest  Preserve  District  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  approved.  With  its  aid,  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Skokie  was  accomplished,  resulting  in  flood  control,  facilities 
for  recreation,  and  landscaping  in  accordance  with  the  native 
scene.  Through  the  removal  of  stagnant  waters  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  fish  in  the  lagoons,  the  mosquito  nuisance  was 
abated—not  the  least  of  the  advantages  in  the  solution  to  the 
100-year-old  baffling  problem. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  declare  the  authorities  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  District.  The  greatest  need  is  to  educate  the 
people  "to  use  their  own  property  wisely,"  so  that  they  and  on- 
coming generations  may  become  conservationists  of  their 
natural  heritage. 

An  Indian's  voice  seems  to  float  over  the  lagoons: 

All  our  gifts  we  gladly  give  you— 
All  we  ask;  be  faithful  to  them! 


1.  Viola  Crouch  Reeling:  Evanston,  Its  Land  and  Its  People 

2.  According  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Durand,  lecturer:  "North  Shore  Wildlife" 

3.  John  Barstow  Morrill:  The  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County 
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CHAPTER  X 

STREETS  AND  LANDMARKS 


Weep  not  that  the  world  changes— did  it  keep 
A  stable,  changeless  state,  'twere  cause  indeed  to  weep. 

—William  Cullen  Bryant 

In  our  airship  Nostalgia— constructed  to  move  backward 
and  forward,  up  and  down,  in  and  out  through  time  and 
space,  quickly  as  thought  itself— let  us  take  wing  over  Win- 
netka,  making  appropriate  landings. 

The  water  tower  at  the  extreme  northeast  limits  of  the 
village  may  well  be  our  point  of  departure.  Built  in  1893  to 
service  a  growing  population  with  a  modern  water-works  sys- 
tem (consigning  to  the  dark  ages  the  back-yard  pump  and 
cistern),  it  is  also  a  real  landmark,  visible  far  out  on  the  lake 
and  proclaiming  to  all  who  may  be  interested,  "Here  is  Win- 
netka;"  proclaiming  also  a  fact  less-generally  known,  "Here  is 
the  very  cradle  of  Winnetka."  For  the  area  around  the  water 
tower  is  the  point  of  our  beginnings. 

About  300  feet  south  of  the  tower  and  200  feet  east  of  Sher- 
idan Road  stood  the  Patterson  Tavern,  built  in  1836-37. 
Erastus  and  Zernah  Patterson  were  Winnetka's  first  perma- 
nent white  residents.  Upon  their  arrival  on  August  14,  1836, 
they  erected  a  log  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  the  trail  (now 
Sheridan  Road)  about  where  the  red-brick  Lloyd  house 
stands;  early  the  next  year  they  erected  the  "wayside  inn"— 
also  of  logs— on  the  east-side  location. 

As  the  Pattersons,  in  their  covered  wagon  drawn  by  oxen, 
reached  the  top  of  the  little  hill  on  that  summer  afternoon, 
when  the  day's  journey  was  ended  and  camp  must  be  pitched 
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for  the  night,  did  Zernah  Patterson  say,  "Oh,  this  is  a  bonnie 
spot— it  'minds  me  of  Vermont?"  And  did  Erastus  Patterson 
say,  "Aye,  and  a  good  place  to  live?"   One  wonders. 

On  this  same  little  hill— often  appropriately  called  Patter- 
son Hill— stood  Winnetka's  first  church,  built  by  John  Gar- 
land in  1869,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Christ  Church. 

Let  us  step  inside  this  beautiful  edifice,  the  architectural 
gem  of  William  A.  Otis.  We  could  linger  long;  peaceful- 
ness  pervades  the  place. 

On  the  east  wall  near  the  baptismal  font,  with  appropriate 
words  of  dedication,  is  the  marble  tablet  taken  from  the 
original  church.   We  read: 

This 

Christ's  Church 

of  Winnetka 

was  erected  by  John  Garland 

October  1869 

For  the  Worship  and  Glory  of  God. 

Likewise  to  the  sacred  memory  of 

his  dear  beloved  wife, 

Susannah  M.  Garland 

who  departed  this  life  July  29th,  1865 

in  the  62nd  year  of  her  age. 

The  original  church  was  dedicated  as  a  "union  meeting- 
house," to  be  used  by  all  denominations.  It  was  donated  as 
a  permanent  Episcopal  church  in  1876. 

The  red-brick  house  across  from  the  water  tower  is  an  im- 
portant landmark— the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Demar- 
est  Lloyd,  who  came  to  Winnetka  to  live  in  1878.  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  a  thinker  ahead  of  his  time,  a  leader  of  vision,  his  name 
written  high  in  Winnetka  annals.  Guests  flocked  to  this 
home,  where  elevated  subjects  were  discussed  "with  intelli- 
gent laughter  and  fluent  repartee."  The  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  of  Boston,  a  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  was  wont 
to  ask:  "And  what  is  doing  at  the  Lloyds?  Folks  meet  there 
in  ways  that  soon,  if  they  don't  take  care,  will  bring  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth!" 
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(Note  the  statue  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lawn.  It 
represents  a  laborer  resting  from  his  work  on  the  cornerstone 
of  a  building.  On  the  statue  is  the  inscription:  "Society 
should  give  every  man  not  his  daily  bread,  but  a  chance  to 
earn  his  daily  bread") . 

Sheridan  Road  (formerly  called  Green  Bay  Road,  origin- 
ally the  Green  Bay  trail)  continues  past  the  tower  and  north 
into  the  ravines.  The  Indians,  with  their  unerring  instinct 
for  trail  making,  avoided  the  ravines  and  at  this  point 
branched  off  to  the  west.  Conservative  drivers  today  follow 
the  Indian's  route  (going  west  on  Tower  Road  as  far  as  the 
railroad  tracks,  then  resuming  Green  Bay  Road  as  it  con- 
tinues to  the  north).  But  if  they  are  eager  to  see  again  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  Cook  County,  with  its  wood- 
ed bluffs  and  winding  roads,  and  glimpse  again  at  the  foot 
of  the  ravine  the  blue  vista  to  the  east,  and  exclaim  again, 
"Oh,  there's  the  lake!"— then  they  take  Sheridan. 

Let  us  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tower— not  high,  only  125 
feet  (the  smoke  stack  nearby  is  183  feet  high).  The  day  is 
clear.  Plainly  we  see  the  factories  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  radio  towers  of  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  20 
miles  away.  We  strain  for  a  view  of  the  Michigan  shore. 
"Some  people  say  they  have  seen  the  opposite  shore  from 
here,"  says  Stanley  Knox,  chief  operator  at  the  filter  plant  for 
25  years,  "but  I  doubt  it.  Eighty  miles  is  a  long  way.  Still, 
thay  want  to  see  it— and  maybe  they  do!" 

Church  towers  and  steeples  and  the  dome  of  Bahai  Temple 
rise  to  proclaim  their  lofty  aims.  New  Trier  High  School 
once  constituted  a  famous  landmark.  But  mostly  the  long 
blue  morning-strip  and  the  long  red-and-gold  evening-strip 
hold  between  them  a  broad  green  strip,  most  important  of 
all.  Trees,  trees,  trees,  nothing  but  trees— just  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning.  Only  now,  instead  of  Indians  and  wild  deer, 
we  know  that  hundreds  of  homes  are  nestled  among  the  trees 
—homes  of  our  people,  our  folks. 

What  is  this  bronze  plaque  on  the  tower?  "The  citizens  of 
Winnetka  have  here  placed  this  memorial  to  Theodore  S. 
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Dick,  July  4,  1903,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  public 
service."  Mr.  Dick  was  village  president  (1894-95),  and  a 
trustee  for  eight  years.  He  was  a  forward-looking  leader. 
With  his  colleagues,  he  was  responsible  for  the  water  system 
which  many  thought  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  village  life. 
He  even  encouraged  improvements  in  drainage,  parks,  pav- 
ing, and  sidewalks.  "How  foolish!"  many  thought.  "Why 
spoil  the  simplicity  of  our  village?" 

Now  we  swing  west  on  Tower  Road  to  the  log-cabin  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Burnham— a  real  and  unique  land- 
mark. The  building  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cook  County, 
and  the  oldest  in  Winnetka,  though  not  an  original  cabin  of 
the  village.  It  was  built  in  1826  or  earlier.  In  1919,  Mrs. 
Burnham,  with  twenty-five  dollars  she  had  received  for  a 
painting,  bought  the  cabin  then  standing  on  Indian  Hill 
Club  grounds,  just  outside  Winnetka  boundaries,  and  had  it 
moved  to  its  present  site.  "I  hope  it  is  contented  with  its 
final  destiny,"  says  Mrs.  Burnham,  "a  home  for  a  family  that 
loves  it,  a  place  for  their  friends  to  enjoy!" 

We  pick  our  way  carefully  along  the  stepping-stones  lead- 
ing to  the  front  door;  ring  the  cowbell  doorbell,  are  warmly 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Burnham,  ushered  in  .  .  .  Oh,  how  charm- 
ing! You  made  this  fireplace  yourselves?  Is  this  your  paint- 
ing, or  your  daughter's?  This  melodeon,  how  old  is  it? 

"Look,"  says  Mrs.  Burnham.  "Look  out  this  west  window 
—at  the  beautiful  vista  to  the  Skokie.  I  love  a  vista— but  the 
valley  is  being  built  up  so  fast,  my  vista  will  soon  be  gone. 
But  never  mind— it's  all  right.  It's  nice  that  more  people  can 
come  and  enjoy  what  we  enjoy." 

Alfred  does  not  wield  the  painter's  brush,  not  like  'Nita 
Carol  Lou,  and  Ann.  But  he  can  wrap  up  an  idea  in  words 
that  you  will  not  soon  forget: 

Nothing  can  vindicate 
People  who  imitate. 
Coddle  and  circulate 

Thoughts  not  their  own: 
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Woefully  addle  pate, 
They  can't  originate 
Ideas  that  animate— 
Their  wits  have  flown! 

At  last,  via  the  steppingstones,  we  depart,  taking  with  us  a 
new  and  heightened  zest  for  living. 

Tower  Road  was  once  called  North  Avenue.  In  1917,  Mrs. 
Burnham  secured  signatures  for  a  petition  to  the  Village 
Council  to  have  the  name  changed  to  something  more  artistic 
and  distinctive.  Laird  Bell  suggested  Tower  Road.  With  the 
water  tower  at  the  eastern  terminal  and  the  towers  of  Techny 
rising  Maxfield  Parrish-like  to  the  west,  what  name  could  be 
more  appropriate? 

Hawthorn  Lane  and  Elder  Lane  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  village  were  named  by  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller.  We  dart  down 
to  that  section  in  the  spring  of  1900,  glimpse  the  lanes  and 
cow-paths,  one  bordered  by  native  hawthorn  trees  in  full 
bloom,  another  by  elder  bushes  with  flowers  "as  large  as  a 
small  umbrella,"  says  Mrs.  Fuller.  These  streets  were  being 
called  First  and  Second  Streets.  Mrs.  Fuller  petitioned  the 
Council,  with  happy  results. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  village  history,  streets  have  been 
named  for  trees,  mostly  those  indigenous  to  the  region.  A 
glance  at  a  tree  guide  shows  the  names  are  almost  exhausted- 
Elm,  Oak,  Spruce,  Cedar,  Maple,  many  others.  Hackberry 
Lane  is  one  of  the  latest.  (Still  unused:  Catalpa,  Hickory, 
Quince  and  Juniper) . 

"When  we  have  used  all  the  tree  names,"  said  Elizabeth 
Otis,  "we  can  turn  to  the  names  of  our  illustrious  citizens." 
This  plan  has  been  followed  in  many  instances.  In  the  north- 
west section  we  have  Dinsmore  Road  and  Starr  Road,  memo- 
rializing two  of  our  heroes  in  World  War  I. 

Many  of  the  early  founders  and  residents  are  also  com- 
memorated in  old  streets— Alles  Road,  (John  Alles,  who 
settled  in  Winnetka  in  1837);  Hubbard  Woods,  for  Gilbert 
Hubbard,  owner  of  the  extensive  acreage  in  the  northeast 
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section  of  the  village  in  1854  and  later— a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  high  breeding.  "The  most  princely  man  I  ever 
met,"  said  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  others  repeated  the 
sentiment.  He  was  Artemas  Carter's  brother-in-law;  their 
wives  were  sisters.  He  was  village  treasurer  five  years  (1873- 
1878).  Many,  many  others.  The  study  of  street  names  leads 
invariably  to  interesting  biographies,  which  in  themselves 
make  history. 

The  Hubbard  Woods  station  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway  was  once  called  Lakeside.  Jared  Gage,  Art- 
emas Carter,  and  Gilbert  Hubbard  built  and  paid  for  the 
station  in  1857,  and  asked  Mrs.  Gage  to  name  it.  She  chose 
Lakeside.  Time  came  when  residents  in  the  northeast  section 
thought  Lakeside  too  commonly  used  elsewhere,  and  peti- 
tioned the  railway  company  for  a  change,  suggesting  Hub- 
bard's Woods,  as  the  northeast  acreage  had  been  called.  The 
railroad  chose  Hubbard  Woods  (1907).  The  populace  was 
irked;  Hubbard's  Woods  had  been  used  for  fifty  years— why 
was  it  not  good  enough  for  the  station?  Never  mind.  The 
apostrophe  would  have  proved  troublesome  in  a  busy  world. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  name  of  Jared  Gage  preserved  in 
Gage  Street.  His  story  follows  the  pattern  of  the  day— the 
young  man  seeking,  and  finding,  his  fortune  in  the  west.  In 
Jared  Gage's  case,  however,  there  was  a  twist  of  fate  that 
seemed  ill-starred— but  was  it? 

A  country  schoolteacher  from  New  York  state,  Jared  Gage 
came  to  the  Chicago  area  in  1833,  bought  a  large  farm  at 
Gage's  Lake,  northwest  of  Chicago,  where  his  brothers  had 
already  settled.  In  1836  he  built  the  first  flour  mill  in  Chi- 
cago. In  1847,  in  partnership  with  his  nephew  John  C. 
Haines  (mayor  of  Chicago,  1858-1860),  he  bought  and  oper- 
ated the  Chicago  Mills  on  Water  Street,  massive  and  com- 
modious buildings  of  stone,  with  excellent  facilities  for  ele- 
vating and  handling  grain.  In  1856  a  dozen  or  more  mills 
had  been  built,  but  Gage  and  Haines  headed  the  list  with 
their  tremendous  volume  of  business.  They  reported:  "Capi- 
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tal  invested,  J  150,000;  flour  manufactured,  35,000  barrels; 
value  of  same,  $250,000;  hands  employed,  30." 

In  1857  Jared  Gage  and  his  family  came  to  Winnetka  to 
live.  He  built  the  beautiful  twenty-room  house  near  the  lake, 
later  purchased  by  the  Scott  family.  At  one  time  he  owned 
nearly  all  the  land  from  the  lake  to  the  Skokie,  in  the  area 
now  known  as  Hubbard  Woods.  He  was  a  village  trustee  on 
the  first  Council  (1869),  one  of  the  founders  of  Lake  Forest 
Academy,  a  generous  contributor  to  educational  projects. 

With  Mr.  Haines,  he  had  organized  a  bank  in  Chicago  in 
the  late  '50s.  Came  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871,  followed  by  a 
disastrous  panic.  Banks,  businesses,  "everybody  and  every- 
thing blew  up."  Jared  Gage's  bank  failed. 

"No  one  who  has  trusted  this  bank  shall  lose  a  penny  if  I 
can  help  it,"  said  Jared  Gage— and  no  one  did.  He  and  his 
wife  sold  everything  they  could  and  paid  back  the  depositors 
in  full,  "thus  ending  the  story,"  says  Jessie  Gage  Danley,  a 
granddaughter,  "of  a  fortune  honestly  earned  and  honestly 
spent." 

"Naming  of  streets  was  not  one  of  my  grandfather's  greater 
talents,"  says  Mrs.  Danley.  "In  laying  out  the  lots  and  streets 
in  the  Hubbard  Woods  area,  he  named  one  street  'George' 
for  one  of  his  sons,  and  one  'Frank'  for  another!"  These 
streets  were  later  changed  to  Scott  and  Asbury.  Merrill  Street, 
named  for  Mrs.  Gage's  brother,  remains. 

(Suggestion:  In  some  subdivision,  let  there  be  a  Morrison 
Manor  and  a  Nelson  Place,  closely  adjoining,  to  memorialize 
Winnetka's  two  doctors,  Dr.  George  Morrison  and  Dr.  James 
Nelson,  who,  in  saving  others  in  the  great  epidemic  of  grippe 
in  1893,  "worked  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  endurance," 
and  died  within  two  weeks  of  each  other.  One,  a  homeopath, 
the  other  an  allopath.  Both  heroes;  both  martyrs  to  their 
profession) . 

This  large  log  house  on  Scott  Avenue— simulating  greater 
antiquity  than  it  possesses,  for  it  was  built  in  1910— is  the 
property  of  Adam  Emory  Albright,  famous  artist  and  father 
of  famous  artists,  the  twins,  Ivan  the  painter  and  Malvin  the 
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sculptor.  "I  can't  go  along  with  the  boys  in  their  modern 
style,"  says  father  Adam  Emory,  whose  landscapes,  high- 
lighted by  the  presence  of  a  child  or  two,  leave  a  delightful 
memory.  The  sons,  however,  play  to  a  different  audience. 
Ivan's  masterpiece  (popularly  called  "The  Door")  has  been 
shown  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  When  people  of  the 
world  see  the  massive  bronze  door  (which  was  two  years  in 
the  making) ,  on  which  hangs  a  heavy  funeral  wreath,  and 
when  they  read,  in  translation  perhaps,  the  cryptic  inscrip- 
tion, "That  which  I  should  have  done,  I  did  not  do,"  who  can 
say  how  far-reaching  the  sublety  will  be? 

John  Barrymore  spent  the  summer  of  1936  in  this  house 
on  Scott  Avenue— called  the  Brown  house  for  the  color  and 
for  the  family  who  lived  there.  He  was  playing  in  a  Chicago 
theater.  Loud  and  clear  rang  his  stentorian  tones  in  hours 
of  practicing.  Two  young  women,  enthusiastic  and  naive, 
imagined  a  program  scoop  in  the  early  fall  for  their  neighbor- 
hood circle  which  met  Wednesday  afternoons.  They  called 
at  the  house,  were  received  graciously  by  the  "sweet  prince." 
He  listened  to  their  flattering  invitation  with  the  gallantry 
and  charm  befitting  a  Barrymore,  and  replied,  "I  should  be 
very  happy  to  give  you  a  program,  my  dear  young  ladies,  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  have  a  matinee  that  afternoon." 

Many  notable  persons  have  enjoyed  Winnetka  summers- 
Rosa  Raisa,  while  singing  in  opera  at  Ravinia;  Edward  John- 
son, leading  tenor  and  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  Many  others.  (Incidentally,  many  a  mortgage  was 
reduced  or  lifted  by  this  mutually  happy  arrangement). 

Let  us  dart  up  to  Ravinia  for  a  moment.  Not  a  Winnetka 
project  alone,  but  so  much  a  part  of  the  Winnetka  cultural 
life  for  fifty  years  as  to  merit  more  than  a  mere  glance.  Where 
are  the  pink  petunias?  Ah,  still  here.  Good.  Where  are  the 
Japanese  lanterns,  so  gaily  frocked?  Gone,  superseded.  The 
Ben  Greet  Players?  Oh,  no.  Opera?  No  .  .  .  but  music 
lingers.  "The  stars  are  tinseling  the  dusk,"  as  we  wait  ex- 
pectantly. 
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High  moment  of  the  symphony  has  come, 
Unwinding  silken  sounds  as  from  a  spool. 

So  says  Annabelle  Merrifield,  Winnetka  poet. 

Back  to  the  water  tower.  Now  we  make  a  grand  circuit 
toward  the  west  and  southwest,  far  out  on  the  Glenview  Road 
about  two  miles  west  of  Wilmette.  Here,  on  the  farm  long 
owned  by  Michael  Kloepfer,  once  stood  a  real  and  living  land- 
mark of  interest  to  the  entire  north  shore— the  famous  "Pot- 
awatomi  Tree,"  largest  tree  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was 
165  feet  high— a  cotton  wood— with  a  maximum  trunk  circum- 
ference of  45  feet.  The  trunk  ran  up  75  feet  before  putting 
out  a  branch.  When  taken  down  in  1903,  foresters  estimated 
that  it  was  more  than  600  years  old. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  white  man  in  this  region,  the 
trunk  was  hollow  at  the  base,  with  an  entrance  five  feet  wide 
and  nine  feet  high  leading  into  a  room  nearly  20  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  ceiling  20  feet  high.  Indian  councils  were 
said  to  have  been  held  in  this  room,  and  treaties  ratified.  At 
the  time  of  the  Blackhawk  War  (1832),  the  tree  gained  the 
name  of  Blackhawk  tree,  when  the  great  chief  and  200  of  his 
warriors  danced  around  it. 

Anna  Alles,  whose  ancestors  came  to  the  Winnetka  area  in 
1837,  said  she  often  heard  her  grandfather  tell  about  seeing 
the  Indians  camping  around  the  big  tree.  In  later  years,  the 
young  folks  from  miles  around  held  dances  in  the  room. 
Eight  couples  were  easily  accommodated.  Thirty-one  persons 
are  said  to  have  stood  on  the  floor  at  one  time. 

In  1832,  a  forest  fire  destroyed  all  the  trees  surrounding 
the  Potawatomi  tree,  but  it  was  left  unharmed,  giving  rise  to 
the  belief  among  the  Indians  that  it  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  This  tradition  was  passed  on  to  farmers 
of  the  region  and  especially  to  the  young  folks,  who  believed 
that  the  tree  held  a  magic  spell  over  their  love  affairs. 

Now  we  swing  back— past  the  Indian  Hill  Club,  where  the 
flying  flag  locates  not  only  the  clubhouse  but  the  former  site 
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of  an  Indian  watch  tower  high  above  the  surrounding  level 
land.  The  name  "Indian  Hill"  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
entire  southwest  section  of  the  village  and  to  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  station.  (Indian  Hill  and  Hubbard 
Woods  have  no  definite  boundaries  other  than  those  used  in 
mail  delivery.   It  is  all  Winnetka). 

"There  was  talk,"  says  Mr.  Arch  Shaw,  "of  naming  the 
club  'Sauganash'  after  the  much-admired  chief  (Billy  Cald- 
well, in  English),  in  the  early  history  of  Chicago,  but  'Indian 
Hill'  prevailed."  Fortunately  so.  The  name  has  historical 
significance  for  our  locality  and  ear  appeal  as  well.  Would 
the  train  conductors  ever  have  learned  to  call  out  "Sauganash, 
Sauganash?" 

Near  the  west  end  of  Elm  Street,  note  Skokie  School, 
widely  famed  on  many  counts.  It  is  now  afternoon  of  a  fall 
day,  any  year  between  1922,  when  the  school  was  built,  and 
1942.  The  boys  are  at  football  practice.  Harry  Clarke  is  the 
coach.  Since  1912,  he  has  been  teaching  and  coaching  and 
superintending  physical  education  in  Winnetka  schools,  con- 
ducting adult  classes  in  Community  House,  and  giving  mili- 
tary drill  to  the  Home  Guard  in  World  War  I. 

"Life  is  just  a  game  at  football,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Harry  Clarke  retired  after  30  years  of  teaching  (1912-1942), 
and  is  still  teaching  the  stamina  and  courage  of  football  and 
of  life. 

These  sapling  elms  along  the  street  as  we  approach  the 
center  of  the  village  from  the  west.  How  come?  The  street 
required  widening  at  this  point  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  modern  parking— so  that  shoppers  could  reach  the  stores. 
The  old  trees  had  to  go.  The  Indians  believed  that  the  spirit 
inhabiting  a  tree  that  fell  or  was  cut  down  suffered  great 
pain.  "I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,"  says  Mabel 
Windes,  "but  I  know  it  hurts  me."  Others  can  testify  to  the 
same  pain. 

On  the  site  of  this  new  parking  place  once  stood  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  of  happy  memory  to  hundreds  of  Win- 
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netkans— an  adequate  building  for  many  years,  beautified  in- 
side and  out  by  the  architect,  William  A.  Otis,  and  Mrs.  Otis, 
who  instituted  the  hanging  of  pictures  in  the  schools.  Here 
for  nearly  three  generations  Kate  Dwyer  taught  children  of 
the  first  grade  to  read.  Fortunate  the  child  who  learned  from 
her.  Says  Arthur  S.  Anderson:  "Kate  Dwyer  certainly  under- 
stood the  heart  of  a  child.  I  remember  my  first  days  with  her 
in  first  grade.  There  were  a  few  weeks  when  I  experienced 
as  great  suffering  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  We  had  received 
our  first  readers  and  I  took  mine  home  in  great  pride  to  show 
my  father  and  mother.  Baby  sister  got  hold  of  the  book  and 
tore  out  four  or  five  pages.  I  was  heartbroken,  not  only  at 
the  destruction  of  my  beautiful  book,  but  at  the  thought  of 
what  would  happen  when  I  might  be  called  on  to  read  from 
those  pages— and  there  would  be  nothing  there?  Sure  enough, 
the  time  came;  I  was  called  upon  to  read.  I  read  one  of  the 
pages,  then,  coming  to  the  place  of  the  lost  pages,  I  stopped 
abruptly  and  burst  out  crying.  Miss  Dwyer  came  down  to 
my  seat  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her  that  my 
sister  had  torn  out  the  pages!  Quietly  she  took  the  book, 
went  back  to  her  desk,  reached  back  somewhere  and  brought 
up  another  book.  Bringing  it  down  to  me,  she  opened  it  to 
the  page  to  be  read,  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
'Now,  read.'  Not  a  question,  not  a  word  of  reprimand.  She 
became  my  ideal  at  that  moment  and  remained  so.  In  later 
years  I  told  her  about  it.  She  only  smiled." 

Do  we  weep  for  the  passing  of  Horace  Mann  School? 
Almost. 

We  approach  the  business  "hub"  of  the  village—the  corner 
of  Elm  Street  and  the  present  Green  Bay  Road.  Elm  Street 
was  one  of  the  earliest  roads  leading  in  from  the  country, 
over  which  the  farmers  drove  to  the  Happ  blacksmith  shop 
to  have  their  horses  shod  and  to  bring  in  produce  to  the  gen- 
eral stores.  "At  the  junction  of  the  two  streets  once  stood  an 
Indian  trading  post,"  says  Emily  Or  wig  Lyman,  who  heard 
Joseph  Sherlock  say  so,  many  times.    (Sherlock  was  the  gar- 
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dener  who  planted  the  original  East  Elm  trees  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  E.  Peck).  It  may  not  have  been  a  per- 
manent post  but  it  was  frequently  there— showing  that  the 
Indians  had  a  sense  of  business  location  as  well  as  an  instinct 
for  trail  making. 

The  northwest  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  the  present  Green 
Bay  Road  has  always  been  Winnetka's  "State  and  Madison"— 
the  center  of  the  business  district.  In  1855  Mr.  R.  M.  Graves 
had  erected  a  frame  building  on  the  corner  and  operated  the 
first  general  store  at  this  site.  In  1875,  it  was  moved  next  door 
north  to  make  way  for  the  more  pretentious  brick  structure 
built  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Moth.  This,  too,  was  a  general  store 
where  groceries,  dry  goods,  hardware,  harness,  shoes,  drugs, 
and  cattle  feed  were  sold. 

One  of  the  young  clerks  in  the  Moth  store  was  Max  K. 
Meyer,  who  at  the  age  of  ten  had  come  to  the  village  with  his 
parents  from  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1872.  He  began  work- 
ing with  his  father  in  a  brick  yard  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  village  where  they  "piled  up  their  pay  to  buy  clothes  for 
the  fall.  The  brick  yard  failed  and  they  had  nothing."  Max 
worked  at  odd  jobs  until  landing  in  the  Moth  store,  where 
pluck,  ambition,  fair  dealing— and  a  kind  proprietor— led 
fortune's  smiles  his  way.  In  1884,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  bought 
the  store,  married  the  storekeeper's  daughter,  Nellie  Moth, 
conducted  the  general  business,  and  housed  the  post  office 
for  ten  years.  (Here  is  where  Mrs.  Nannie  Reagan  served  as 
postmistress  and,  it  is  said,  gave  out  sympathetic  smiles  that 
were  as  welcome  as  the  mail  itself). 

In  1894,  when  Max  Meyer  was  32,  the  post  office  was  con- 
verted into  Winnetka's  first  bank,  a  private  institution  known 
as  the  Bank  of  M.  K.  Meyer.  Mr.  Meyer  was  its  president, 
and  in  1917,  when  it  was  made  a  state  bank  and  the  present 
building  was  erected,  he  continued  as  president  until  his 
death  in  1937.  Sixty-five  years  of  industry  and  service  to  the 
community  is  the  record  of  Max  K.  Meyer. 

A  kind  of  landmark  is  the  eater-cornered  entrance  to  the 
bank.  It  is  as  if  the  welcome  were  more  cordial  than  if  two 
walls  met  at  a  right  angle. 
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On  the  southwest  corner  of  this  busy  mart  stands  Wal- 
green's  drug  store.   It  superseded  Adams  Pharmacy  in  1933. 

But  Lee  Adams  was  a  Winnetka  boy;  he  served  the  com- 
munity at  this  corner  for  a  quarter  of  a  century— served  it  day 
and  night  with  "old  school"  devotion.  Many  and  many  a 
time  he  was  roused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  minister  to 
someone  who  wanted  the  simplest  of  drugs  but  wanted  them 
badly— and  had  forgotten  to  get  them  the  day  before.  Lee 
Adams  was  an  institution,  and  there  were  regrets  when  the 
old  order  changed  to  the  new. 

Now  a  dash  south.  Here  is  an  historic  spot— the  site  of  the 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  building,  erected  in  1932. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  (1855),  the  first  store  of 
Winnetka  was  located  here— a  grocery  store  owned  and  op- 
erated by  Mr.  H.  W.  Kinney.  It  was  surrounded  by  forest  so 
dense  that  small  children  sent  to  the  store  for  provisions  had 
to  have  a  trail  blazed  for  them  to  insure  their  safe  return 
home.  Mr.  Kinney  was  an  active  citizen— postmaster,  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway  station  agent,  clerk  of  the  first 
Village  Council  in  1869,  and  a  member  of  Illinois  Company 
C,  1861. 

A  few  blocks  to  the  south  and  east  is  a  real  landmark— the 
stone  building  now  called  Knollslea  Hall  of  the  North  Shore 
Country  Day  School.  It  was  built  in  1870-72,  and  was  known 
as  the  John  Garland  mansion.  Says  Mrs.  Murray  Campbell, 
a  recent  newcomer  to  the  village,  but  one  interested  in  its 
early  history,  "Was  this  the  home  of  the  John  Garland  who 
gave  the  first  village  church?"  The  situation  is  a  bit  confusing, 
but  the  answer  is  one  which  a  rambling  rhyme  may  clarify: 

John  Garland  was  the  father, 
Susannah  was  his  wife— 
(The  first,  that  is;  three  others 

Gladdened  his  long  life) . 

The  sons  were  six,  all  in  a  row— 
The  mother  was  Susannah; 
When  finally  two  daughters  came, 
She  must  have  cried  Hosanna! 
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John  C.  was  the  oldest  son— 
(He  married  Helen  Foster; 
Because  he  was  a  rich  man's  son, 
He  very  nearly  lost  her!) 

William  was  the  second  son, 
His  only  daughter,  Sue; 
(Hannah  Dagget  was  the  wife), 
Brothers,  Sue  had  two. 

In  eighteen  hundred  fifty  eight 
Sue  was  born  in  Grandpa's  Inn; 
But  William  built  a  lakefront  home 
(Later  the  home  of  the  Johnson  kin). 

Civic  minded  all  the  Garlands- 
Pioneers  of  vision,  they; 
Building  for  Winnetka's  future, 
Well  remembered  to  this  day. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  which  is  the  oldest  building 
now  standing  in  Winnetka?  The  answer  is  qualified,  as 
follows: 

The  oldest  building  is  the  log  cabin  of  the  Alfred  Burn- 
hams  on  Tower  Road,  built  in  1826  (or  before).  It  was  not 
in  the  original  part  of  Winnetka,  nor  ever  in  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  village  until  1917,  when  it  was  moved  to  its 
present  location. 

The  oldest  building  now  standing  which  was  within  the 
original  Peck  subdivision  as  laid  out  in  1854  is  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  Pine  Street  and  the  present  Green  Bay  Road. 
It  was  originally  the  Willson  home  built  in  1855.  It,  too,  has 
been  moved  from  its  original  location  on  Maple  Street,  be- 
tween Cherry  and  Ash,  but  it  was  always  in  original  Win- 
netka. One  wing  has  been  removed  from  the  original  house. 

The  central  part  of  the  Lloyd  house  is  one  of  the  oldest 
portions  of  an  early  building— the  house  built  by  John  Gar- 
land, shortly  after  he  bought  the  Patterson  Tavern  in  1847. 
It  was  then  on  the  east  side  of  Sheridan  Road— then  Green 
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Bay  Trail— not  far  from  the  tavern.  It  was  moved  later  to  the 
west  side  of  Sheridan,  where  a  portion  of  it  now  stands.  The 
building  was  remodeled  and  additions  made,  but  the  central 
part  of  this  red-brick  house  is  part  of  the  original  house  built 
by  John  Garland. 

Portions  of  the  Johnson  house  on  the  lake  are  among  the 
oldest  buildings  now  standing.  This  was  not  in  the  original 
Peck  subdivision,  but  was  included  later,  of  course.  It  was 
built  by  William  Garland,  son  of  John  Garland,  about  1858. 
Sue  Garland  was  born  in  the  tavern  in  1858,  and  the  William 
Garlands  moved  that  same  year  into  the  new  house,  later  the 
home  of  Lorenzo  Johnson. 

The  central  building  of  the  North  Shore  Country  Day 
School  was  built  by  John  C.  Garland  in  1870,  as  a  residence. 
It  was  two  years  in  building.  It  has  been  remodeled,  but 
slightly. 

Another  building  erected  by  the  Garlands  and  still  stand- 
ing, though  covered  with  a  brick  exterior,  is  the  Bible  Church 
on  West  Elm  Street.  The  heart  of  the  building  is  the  original 
first  church  of  the  village,  given  by  John  Garland  in  1869. 
The  form  of  the  structure  has  been  preserved  to  some  extent, 
but  the  present  tower  is  different  from  the  original. 

We  cross  the  Elm  Street  bridge  over  the  railway  tracks; 
stop  a  moment;  take  a  far  look  to  the  north,  another  to  the 
south;  see  the  "400's"  whiz  by,  one  from  each  direction.  Our 
village  became  metropolitan  in  character  when  the  grade  sep- 
aration project  was  completed  in  1942.  But  there  can  be  no 
regret  at  the  change.  Our  greatest  regret  is  that,  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  or  seems  to  be,  so  many  lives  were 
snuffed  out  at  railway  crossings  on  the  street  grade— thirty- 
one  in  twenty-five  years— before  we  were  stirred  to  action. 
Watchmen,  however  faithful,  were  inadequate.  Crossing 
gates  were  not  infallible.  Grade  separation  was  the  only  solu- 
tion, and  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Winnetka's  seven  bridges  are  a  lasting  monument— and  a 
pledge— to  Dorothy  Snow,  Captain  Gould,  Mrs.  James  Fen- 
tress, Henry  E.  Odhner,  C.  E.  Butler,  Helen  Kelly,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Tanner,  Janet  Gordon  Getgood,  Sybil  Collins  Brittan, 
and  all  others  who  perished,  as  it  seems  now,  needlessly. 

Ah,  it  is  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  Common! 
What  a  colorful  event! 

Hundreds  of  gaily-dressed  children,  carrying  flags;  bal- 
loons flying;  pop  stands  flourishing.  Folks  are  milling  around 
the  park  greeting  one  another;  some  of  them  have  not  met 
since  a  year  ago  today,  on  this  very  spot!  It  is  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  exemplify  the  truths  they  have  just  heard  read  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  especially  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal."  It  is  a  gala  day,  as  it  has  been  since  1886,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dowd  established  the  first  "sane  Fourth"  cele- 
bration, and  all  the  villagers  turned  out,  bringing  lunches  in 
baskets;  when  "everybody  knew  everybody,"  says  Polly  King, 
"and  everybody's  dog  and  hired  man!" 

The  afternoon  races  are  in  progress.  Frank  Windes  is  cus- 
todian of  prizes  (as  he  has  been  for  25  years)  and  Wallace 
Rumsey,  village  fun-maker  and  philosopher,  uses  a  mega- 
phone to  announce  the  winners  (as  he  has  done  for  25  years). 

Who  is  the  winner  of  this  ten-year-old-boys'  60-yard  dash? 
John  Albert  Ryerson.  Oh,  of  course— son  of  George  Ryerson 
and  Phoebe  Massey  Ryerson;  grandson  of  George  Massey 
and  Dorothea  Johnson  Massey;  grandnephew  of  Ayres  Boal 
and  Lesley  Johnson  Boal;  great-grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Johnson,  who  owned  the  beautiful  and  hospitable 
home,  Las  Olas,  which  they  bought  from  William  Garland, 
son  of  John  Garland,  who  bought  the  Patterson  Tavern  in 
1847!  And  so  it  goes.  Time  gallops  on! 
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And  now  I  see,  with  eye  serene, 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine. 

—William  Wadsworth 

Foreign  writers— since  De  Toqueville  in  1835  and  Bryce  in 
1888— have  enjoyed  writing  about  America.  On  the  whole, 
their  observations  have  been  well  received  by  Americans,  who 
are  too  busy  working  on  development  to  see  the  situation  in 
proportion.  A  detached  view  with  an  "eye  serene"  is  neces- 
sary to  arriving  at  a  proper  perspective. 

In  1937,  Graham  Hutton,  called  a  modern  Bryce  by  ad- 
miring critics,  wrote  his  famous  appraisal  of  the  midwest  in 
his  book  Midwest  at  Noon.  He  speaks  of  the  midwesterner's 
natural  gregariousness,  akin  to  community  sense  but  not 
synonymous  with  it.  He  comments  on  the  midwest  suburbs 
as  something  unique  in  the  entire  world— unique  for  their 
beauty,  variety,  and  community  sense.  Among  Chicago  sub- 
urbs, he  cites  five— Winnetka  among  them— which,  having 
"community  sense  and  achievement  to  their  credit,  have  set 
a  high  standard  for  suburban  community  life." 

Such  unbiased  judgment  from  a  widely  traveled  observer 
makes  further  statement  unnecessary,  but  leads  a  devoted 
Winnetkan  to  an  analysis  of  the  high  praise. 

One  thinks  first  of  government;  visits  the  Village  Hall; 
attends  a  meeting  of  the  Village  Council  (always  open  to  the 
public);  listens  to  a  "public  hearing,"  when  citizens  come 
before  the  Council  with  their  complaints  or  questions  on  any 
matter  of  policy  or  administration;  interviews  officials,  offi- 
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cers,  and  various  other  persons  here  and  there  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  the  secret— if  there  is  one— of  the  "good  govern- 
ment" with  which  Winnetka  is  credited. 

The  Village  Hall  is  attractive  in  appearance— not  cold  and 
forbidding,  but  much  like  a  beautiful  home.  (Edwin  H. 
Clark,  the  architect,  is  remembered  with  gratitude) . 

One  notes  the  fine  proportions  of  the  building,  its  sim- 
plicity and  warm  dignity,  its  adherence  to  governmental  ar- 
chitecture—the north  wing,  the  south  wing,  and  the  central 
modified  dome. 

The  landscaping  is  in  keeping.  In  summer,  the  tiered 
privet  and  Alpine  currant  hedges  are  carefully  clipped,  and 
the  luxuriant  ivy  growing  over  the  walls  suggests  great  age 
(though  the  building  was  erected  in  1925,  its  location  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  the  citizenry).  The  rear  of  the  building 
is  as  attractive  as  the  front  in  architecture  and  planting.  No 
back  yard.   No  unsightly  corners  to  hide. 

Two  other  government  buildings  are  as  "artistic"  as  the 
Village  Hall— the  Fire  Station,  with  its  well-kept  lawns,  and 
the  Village  Service  Yard,  where  snowplows,  waste-disposal 
trucks,  and  other  necessary  machinery  rest  when  not  in  opera- 
tion, behind  beautiful  brick  walls,  also  ivy-grown.  The  name 
and  talent  of  S.  Spencer  Beman,  Winnetka  architect,  are 
gratefully  remembered  for  these  two  contributions  to  the 
Village. 

The  careful  observer  will  not  fail  to  see,  at  the  summit  of 
the  "dome"  of  the  Village  Hall,  a  ship  of  state— as  applicable 
to  a  village— Longfellow  would  certainly  agree— as  to  a 
nation. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all 
with  thee. 

The  warm  dignity  of  the  exterior  is  also  carried  out  in  the 
interior  of  the  Village  Hall.  At  the  left  of  the  door  as  one 
enters  hangs  a  bronze  plaque— 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

HERBERT  LA  DUE  WOOLHISER 

WINNETKA  VILLAGE  MANAGER 

1917  to  1951 

A  VALUABLE  AND  BELOVED  CITIZEN,  A 
ZEALOUS  PUBLIC  SERVANT,  WHOSE  STATURE 
CAN  BEST  BE  MEASURED  BY  THE  ADMIRATION 
AND  AFFECTION  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  HELD  BY 
THOSE  WHO  KNEW  HIM,  AND  WHOSE  MEMORY 
WILL  EVER  REMAIN  A  CHERISHED  INSPIRATION 
TO  THOSE  WHO  WERE  PRIVILEGED  TO  SERVE 
WITH  HIM. 

A  large  photograph  of  the  war  memorial  to  Winnetka's 
honored  dead  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II— the 
cenotaph  on  the  Village  Common,  designed  by  Samuel  S. 
Otis,  Winnetka  architect— has  a  prominent  place;  as  has  a 
tribute  to  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien,  beloved  Winnetka  citi- 
zen, whose  writings  as  a  Chicago  newspaper  columnist  are 
warmly  cherished. 

Near  the  door  of  the  Council  chamber  hangs  the  devoted 
work  of  Frank  A.  Windes— a  collection  of  photographs  of  all 
the  Village  presidents  since  the  year  of  incorporation,  1869. 
The  careful  observer  notes  the  high  caliber  of  the  men— not 
to  be  disguised  nor  concealed  by  wing  collars,  long  locks,  and 
flowing  beards. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  Council  chamber  is  a  unique  and 
beautiful  mural  decoration— the  Athenian  oath.  In  gold  let- 
tering—the work  of  Edna  May  Johansen,  Winnetka  artist— 
the  classic  oath  has  become  the  motto  of  Winnetka. 

According  to  Dr.  James  Henry  Breasted,  in  his  Ancient 
Times-A  History  of  the  Early  World,  Solon  (638-558  B.C.), 
the  great  lawgiver  of  Athens,  was  the  author  of  the  Athenian 
oath,  which  was  taken  by  Greek  youths  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen before  assuming  citizenship. 

This  inspiring  selection  was  made  by  John  S.  Miller,  Vil- 
lage president,  when  the  hall  was  erected  in  1925.  The 
translation  used  was  Mr.  Miller's  from  the  original  Greek. 
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Frank  A.  Windes,  former  vil- 
lage engineer.  He  came  to 
Winnetka  in  1879,  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  a 
great  many  village  activities. 
He  taught  manual  training  in 
his  early  years,  and  was  a 
vigorous  promoter  and  advo- 
cate of  track  depression.  He 
was  a  co-founder  of  the  Win- 
netka Historical  Society  and 
for  long  its  custodian.  Dr. 
Samuel  Harkness  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  every  inch  of  Win- 
netka as  we  love  every  room 
in  our  homes." 


Samuel  Sewell  Greeley.  Dis- 
tinguished and  public  spirited 
citizen  of  Winnetka  for 
whom,  at  the  age  of  90,  the 
Greeley  School  on  Fairview 
Ave.  was  named.  The  cere- 
mony of  naming  the  school 
took  place  amid  considerable 
pageantry  in  1913-  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Winnetka  family 
who  for  many  years  had  been 
outstanding  contributors  to 
the  welfare  and  standards  of 
the  community. 


THE 
WINNETKA 

WAR 
MEMORIAL 

(view  looking  west) 


Erected  in  1928  on  the  village  common  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  to  their  country  in  its  time  of  need. 

The  memorial  was  paid  for  by  popular  subscription.  It  is  made  of  Tennes- 
see marble. 

The  design  was  chosen  from  many  entries  in  an  architectural  competition, 
the  winner  of  which  was  Samuel  S.  Otis,  who  was  forthwith  commissioned  to 
carry  out  the  project. 

The  frieze  which  runs  around  the  marble  cenotaph  tells  a  story  of  him  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country. 

Starting  at  the  west  panel  furthest  south,  the  Spirit  of  Service,  like  a  god- 
dess, bearing  a  flaming  torch  signifying  Democratic  ideals,  bids  the  youth  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  country.  The  next  panel  on  the  south  shows  the  leave- 
taking;  the  young  and  old  bid  him  farewell.  Next,  he  marches  to  the  front,  and 
in  the  large  panel  on  the  east,  the  scene  of  battle  is  depicted.  This  scene  ter- 
minates in  the  northeast  panel,  where  he  falls  in  combat,  grasping  the  flag  of  his 
country,  in  this,  his  last  moment.  Continuing,  the  panel  on  the  north,  shows  the 
Angellic  Hosts  who  beckon  him  to  join  them  in  his  deserved  glory.  Lastly,  in 
the  northwest  panel,  as  he  clings  to  the  flaming  torch  of  his  ideals,  he  rests  at 
peace,  in  the  arms  of  the  angel  of  death. 


The  Horace  Mann  School.  Picture  taken  about  1906.  The  building  was  located 
between  Elm  and  Oak  Sts.  and  west  of  Chestnut  St.  It  was  designed  by  William 
A.  Otis,  architect  who  also  suggested  that  it  be  named  the  Horace  Mann  School. 


William  A.  Otis.  Architect 
in  his  day,  for  many  build- 
ings in  Winnetka  and  inter- 
ested broadly,  in  many  com- 
munity activities.  He  was  an 
ardent  proponent  and  worker 
for  the  cause  of  track  de- 
pression. 


The  long  awaited  grade  separation  and  depression  of  the  railroad  tracks  through  Win- 
netka  at  last  gets  under  way.  Shown  here  is  the  status  of  the  work  as  it  appeared  on 
July  29th,  1939.  The  view  is  looking  north  from  Pine  Street. 


The  last  year  of  The  North  Shore  Line,  the  electric  railroad  through  Winnetka,  came  in 
1955.  Here  demolition  crews  are  shown  starting  to  remove  the  rails  and  the  trolley 
wires  of  the  road  which  had  served  Winnetka  since  1902. 


New  Trier  High  School,  as  the  building  appeared  in  1906.   Woods  and  open 
pastures  surrounded  it  on  all  sides. 
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The  final  days  of  the  original 
New  Trier  High  School 
building,  in  1955.  Here  the 
tower,  the  design  of  which 
was  inspired  by  ancient  build- 
ings of  old  Trier,  disappears 
under  the  blows  of  a  demoli- 
tion machine. 


. 
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View  looking  south  from  the  top  of  the  water  tower.  Sheridan  Road  is  in  the 
foreground.  The  Henry  D.  Lloyd  house  is  in  the  center  with  its  pond,  wind- 
mill, and  deep  drilled  well.   Time  about  1905. 


Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  Man 
of  letters  and  principles,  de- 
fender of  the  lowly,  and  ide- 
alistic leader  in  his  day  of 
community  thought.  His 
grave  and  that  of  Mrs.  Lloyd 
are  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  Christ  Church. 


The  Winnetka  volunteer  fire  department  with  their  hose  cart  in  front  of  the 
Academy  Hall  building.  Picture  taken  about  1900.  Rear  row,  (L  to  R)  Peter 
Blasius,  Harry  Madsen,  John  Smith,  and  August  Bartz.  Bottom  row,  Thomas 
Anderson,  Charles  Schroeder  the  fire  marshal,  Henry  Leach,  Jack  Schafehen, 
William  Schultz,  Mike  Smith,  Herman  Carlitz  and  John  Blasius. 
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The  Hubbard  Woods  (Lakeside)  fire  department  in  1900,  situated  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Green  Bay  Road  (Linden)  and  Scott  Ave. 


The  original  library  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Oak  and  Linden  Streets. 
In  1910  the  building  and  the  land  were  given  to  the  village  by  the  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. 


The  Winnetka  Village  Hall 


The  Lincoln  Avenue  entrance  to  Winnetka's  Community  House. 


Dr.  Alice  Barlow  Brown,  first  president  of  the  Winnetka  Woman's  Club,  1908. 
Dr.  Brown  is  here  shown  in  her  uniform  worn  during  her  war  time  service  in 
France,  World  War  I. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Miss  Mary  King) 


The  Skokie  about  1920,  one  of  many  similar  scenes  painted  by  Hugo  von  Hof- 
sten,  a  local  artist.  Winnetka  homes  are  frequently  graced  by  his  charming 
water  colors.  (Picture  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Ayer  McKinney) . 

(Photo  by  Jim  Sprowl) 


The  "Big  Tree"  or  the  "Pota- 
watomi  Tree."  A  giant  Cot- 
tonwood formerly  located  on 
a  farm  southwest  of  Win- 
netka near  the  Milwaukee 
Electric  Railroad  tracks.  The 
tree  was  intimately  connected 
with  Indian  lore  and  legend 
and  early  settlers  often  told 
of  Indians  camping  in  the 
vicinity. 


The  early  Congregational  Church 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Masonic  Temple  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Elm  Street  and  Arbor  Vitae 
Road.  The  structure  was  ultimately 
destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  earliest  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Hubbard  Woods, 
founded  October  1897. 
Father  Frederic  J.  Haarth 
was  the  first  pastor  here. 


The  first  public  school  in  Hubbard 
Woods.  It  was  erected  in  1894,  and 
known  as  the  Columbia  School.  It 
was  also  once  used  as  a  church 
during  the  erection  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church  which  stood  nearby. 
Frank  Windes  was  the  first  teacher 
in  this  school. 


William  Brooks  Moulton, 
Village  President,  1929-1942      -> 

Beloved  Village  President,  whose  tenure 
of  thirteen  years  is  the  longest  in  history 
among  the  village  presidents.  He  was  re- 
tained in  office  by  a  grateful  citizenry,  in 
order  to  keep  his  leadership  through  the 
"trying  work-laden  period"  of  the  Grade 
Separation  project. 


Frederick  Dickinson,  Village  Attorney 
<-  1912-1954 

"His  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  village,  of  which  he  was  so 
long  a  distinguished  citizen,  as  well  as 
the  general  laws  pertaining  to  municipal 
government,  made  him  a  valuable  counse- 
lor and  guide  to  successive  members  of 
the  Council  and  Zoning  Board  and  a 
steadying  influence  upon  their  actions  and 
those  of  the  administrative  officials  of 
the  village." 

Carl  S.  Lloyd,  Village  President, 
1952-1956 


Herbert  L.  Woolhiser,  Village  Manager, 
1917-1951  ->. 

"His  unquestioned  integrity  and  his 
singular  devotion  to  his  task  brought 
meaning  and  stature  to  the  term  'public 
servant'." 

Lester  C.  Rogers,  Village  President, 
1950-1952 


THE      WHEELS       GO       ROUND 


Meetings  of  the  Village  Council  are  held  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  the  month  the  year  round, 
with  special  meetings  at  times. 

For  half  an  hour  preceding  the  meeting,  the  Council  con- 
venes to  review  the  agenda  for  the  meeting.  No  action  on 
any  measure  of  policy  or  administration  is  taken  in  this  pre- 
liminary session,  nor  in  the  short  executive  session  follow- 
ing the  meeting,  which  is  held  to  carry  out  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

The  Village  Council  consists  of  the  president  and  six  trus- 
tees. Sitting  on  the  Council,  but  having  no  vote,  are  the 
Village  manager,  Village  attorney,  and  Village  clerk,  who 
keeps  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  Since  1916,  one  of  the 
trustees  has  been  a  woman.  (Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  elected 
in  that  year,  set  a  high  standard  which  has  been  ably  main- 
tained) . 

One  notes  the  representative  character  of  the  Council 
members— banker,  lawyer,  druggist,  businessman,  engineer, 
clubwoman— all  chosen  at  a  regular  election  following  the 
meeting  of  the  Caucus  committee. 

No  Council  member  runs  for  office,  none  is  paid  for  his 
services,  none  has  political  patronage  to  dispense,  nor  re- 
ceives political  advantage  of  any  kind.  All  are  well-educated, 
well-trained  in  their  respective  occupations.  They  have 
know-how.  Meetings  are  conducted  with  dispatch  and  fair- 
ness. 

The  same  earnest  attitude  that  prevails  in  the  Village 
Council  is  seen  in  the  meetings  of  the  Park  Board,  also  held 
in  the  Hall.  Their  work  makes  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  beauty  of  the  village. 

The  door  of  the  Police  Department  is  always  open— day, 
night,  Sundays,  holidays.  The  work  of  this  department  is 
done  quietly  and  efficiently  for  the  protection  of  all,  by  high- 
ly trained  men— and,  recently,  women.  "How  often,"  asks  a 
citizen,  "does  a  police  squad  car  go  by  my  home?"  "Once 
an  hour,  day  and  night,"  says  chief  of  police  Don  R.  Dern- 
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ing,  "and  once  every  half  hour  day  and  night  in  the  business 
district.  There  may  be  occasional  exceptions  due  to  emer- 
gencies, but  citizens  would  be  surprised  if  they  knew  how 
available  their  protection  is  at  all  times." 

And  the  police  are  good  shots— no  small  cog  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  Winnetka's  good  government. 

Citizens  asked  what  in  their  opinion  makes  their  village 
government  tick,  most  frequently  reply:  "Our  caucus  sys- 
tem." "Our  special  charter."  "Our  village  manager  plan." 
Often  come  the  replies— "No  partisan  politics,  well-trained 
public  officials,  municipally  owned  water  and  light  plant"— 
and  others,  all  closely  related  to  the  three  original  and  well- 
agreed-upon  "causes." 

But  these  answers  refer  only  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, which  of  itself  accomplishes  nothing.  The  careful  ob- 
server sees  clearly  that  a  community  well-favored  economical- 
ly, educationally,  environmentally,  and  a  high-minded  citi- 
zenry with  the  will  to  achieve  good  government  are  behind 
any  and  all  machinery. 

We  must  look  to  the  people,  yes,  the  people.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  any  town  or  village  in  the  United  States,  the  people  are 
the  "finest  folks  on  God's  green  footstool"— which  is  just  as 
it  should  be.  Winnetka  subscribes  to  that  sentiment. 

Says  Dr.  Davies  Lazear,  "One  can  look  indefinitely  at  Win- 
netka's beautiful  homes,  landscaped  lawns  and  gardens,  and 
be  left  cold  as  to  the  real  character  of  our  village.  When  we 
think  of  Robert  Kingery,  Harry  I.  Or  wig,  Carrie  Prouty, 
Frank  A.  Windes,  Laura  Hayes  Fuller,  Herbert  L.  Wool- 
hiser— and  many  others— we  begin  to  sense  the  meaning  of 
"Winnetka,  Beautiful  Land." 

We  think  of  Robert  Moth.  When  an  angry  mob  threat- 
ened to  lynch  a  young  man  suspected  of  the  terrible  Willson 
murder,  Mr.  Moth  stepped  forward  and  calmed  the  crowd  by 
his  quiet  words,  "No,  boys!  We  must  uphold  the  dignity  of 
Winnetka!" 

We  think  of  Rudolph  Matz,  who  said— when  the  building 
of  Community  House  was  being  considered  and  seemed  a  co- 
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lossal  undertaking— "If  we  ought  to  do  it,  we  can!"  "These 
words,  too,  stay  in  the  air,"  to  quote  Illinois'  famous  poet, 
Carl  Sandburg. 

They  are  devoted  to  tradition,  these  Winnetkans.  "Our 
village  was  founded  by  men  and  women  of  high  ideals,"  says 
Kay  Humphrey.  "It  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  carry  on  in  the 
same  spirit." 

The  word  "village"  itself  is  a  tradition.  The  people  cling 
to  it  as  if  it  held  some  kind  of  magic.  They  go  over  to  the 
village,  up  to  the  village,  down  to  the  village,  depending  on 
location,  completely  indifferent  to  the  growth  ol  the  popula- 
tion and  the  dangers  of  a  State  and  Madison  corner  where 
an  Indian  trading  post  used  to  be. 

Pride  (the  justifiable  kind,  of  course)  is  a  universal  trait- 
pride  in  the  village's  achievements,  pride  in  its  history,  pride 
in  being  a  part  of  its  life.  The  word  "Winnetka"  does  con- 
tain some  kind  of  magic! 

"I  call  myself  the  oldest  white  child— there  may  be  a  few 
others— born  in  Winnetka  and  still  living  here,"  says  Dr. 
Stuyvesant  Butler.  "Not  in  a  Chicago  hospital,  mind  you, 
but  right  here  in  this  village,  on  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and 
El  Dorado!"  If  he  had  just  located  the  source  of  a  trouble- 
some allergy,  he  could  scarcely  have  spoken  with  greater  sat- 
isfaction. (But  he  will  have  other  early  residents  to  settle 
with!) 

"Winnetka  thinks  very  well  of  herself,"  said  Jim  Richards, 
"it  is  perhaps  her  greatest  fault.  But"— with  a  twinkle,  and 
allying  himself  with  the  sinners— "I  don't  know  how  she  can 
help  it!" 

All  roads  in  Winnetka  (and  for  miles  around)  lead  to  Com- 
munity House.  Sooner  or  later  all  Winnetka  enters  its  doors, 
seeking  recreation  and  the  happy  by-products  of  friendship, 
education,  and  social  projects. 

Any  writer  attempting  to  appraise  the  village  of  Winnetka 
must  take  his  stand  outside  the  doors  of  this  institution  and 
watch  the  people  as  they  enter— 175,000  entrances  in  a  year. 
They  are  a  happy  people.    Everybody  smiles  at  everybody, 
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everybody  seems  to  know  everybody,  everybody  seems  on 
happy  business  bent. 

The  same  writer  will  do  well  to  enter  the  building.  At 
his  left  as  he  enters  is  a  memorial  stone  tablet— 

DAVIES  HALL 

In  recognition 

of  the  Service 

of  James  William 

Frederick  Davies 

one  of  the  founders 

of  Community  House 

and  its  Director 

1911-1931 

A  visitor  soon  catches  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Here  is  a 
human  beehive;  a  pleasant  playground  for  young  and  old; 
a  factory  where  co-operation  is  the  working  motto  and  hap- 
piness the  product;  a  place  where  one  may  ride  his  hobbies 
and  develop  his  particular  talents;  where  each  one  can  find 
his  niche  for  usefulness  and  give  altruistic  expression  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  out- 
side world.  Here  is  an  adjunct  of  the  schools,  a  proving- 
ground  for  the  churches,  a  center  of  civic  and  cultural  activi- 
ties whose  growth  has  exceeded  the  fondest  expectations  of 
its  founders  in  1911. 

A  peek  at  the  inner  workings  of  the  154  organizations  so 
happily  housed  here  will  yield  invaluable  secrets  which  lend 
meaning  to  that  vague  but  real  term— "community  spirit." 
Recreation,  yes;  self-expression,  yes;  fun  and  friendship,  yes; 
but  above  all— service. 

Says  Miss  Mary  Williams,  assistant  director  of  Community 
House,  who  in  her  friendly  relations  with  the  public  has  ex- 
emplified the  spirit  of  Winnetka  for  more  than  25  years:  "Dr. 
Davies  gave  us  the  watchword  'service,'  which  has  been  faith- 
fully followed  down  the  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  organization  connected  with  Community  House  that  does 
not  have  a  broad  outlook  and  render  a  practical  service  to 
others  beyond  its  own  membership." 
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There  we  are,  there  we  are— at  the  very  hub  of  the  ma- 
chine! When  Mr.  Hutton,  or  any  other  writer,  comes  re- 
searching, he  will  place  Winnetka  in  the  upper  and  middle 
brackets,  amid  beautiful  natural  surroundings,  and  with  a 
highly  educated  populace.  If  he  stops  there  he  will  make 
a  great  mistake  for  he  will  be  telling  only  a  small  part  of 
Winnetka's  story  if  he  fails  to  mention  the  high  altruism  of 
its  people,  the  far-reaching  results  of  which  are  never  loudly 
heralded,  never  widely  known. 

High  altruism— if  he  fails  to  recognize  this  basic  motivating 
force,  he  will  have  just  plain  missed  the  boat! 
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GOVERNMENT 


Government  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of 
the  government  are  trustees;  and  both  the  trust 
and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people, 

—Henry  Clay 

1800-1850 

What  is  now  the  state  of  Illinois  was  a  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  created  in  1787.  Besides  Illinois,  it  embraced 
the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
part  of  Minnesota.  Although  there  was,  now,  a  definite  po- 
litical relation  to  the  United  States  Government  in  theory, 
for  many  years  the  Illinois  country  was  the  edge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  created. 

In  1800,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  whole  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  except  Ohio,  was  named  Indiana  Territory.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  from  Virginia,  later  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  appointed  its  first  governor. 

Illinois  continued  as  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory  until 
February  3,  1809;  then,  by  act  of  Congress,  Illinois  Territory 
was  formed,  comprising  the  present  states  of  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  Kaskaskia  was  the  first  capital 
and  Ninian  Edwards,  from  Kentucky,  the  first  governor.  The 
population  of  Illinois  Territory  at  this  time  was  about  12,000. 

The  lawmakers  for  the  Illinois  Territory  were  zealous,  the 
laws  severe.  Attention  was  centered  on  criminal  offenses.  Ac- 
cording to  Randall  Parrish,  noted  historian,  the  penalty  for 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  was  "whipping  on  the  bare  back, 
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confinement  in  stocks,  standing  in  pillory,  and  branding  with 
hot  irons,,  in  addition  to  fines  and  imprisonment." 

For  burglary,  the  punishment  was  39  stripes;  for  larceny, 
31  stripes,  second  offense,  death.  Hanging  was  pronounced 
in  cases  of  murder  and  treason. 

How  frequently  the  law  had  to  be  invoked  is  not  known, 
but  the  provision  for  punishment  was  comprehensive.  Since 
northern  Illinois  was  not  settled  until  around  1830,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  area  escaped  the  stripes  and  the  stocks. 

On  December  3,  1818,  Illinois,  with  its  present  boundaries 
and  a  population  of  40,000,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
the  twenty -first  state.  Kaskaskia  remained  the  capital  until 
1837,  when  Springfield  was  selected.  Shadrach  Bond,  from 
Maryland,  was  the  first  governor. 

The  name  of  Nathaniel  Pope  is  remembered  with  grati- 
tude. As  territorial  representative  in  Congress,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  securing  for  Illinois  a  coast  line  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, instead  of  having  the  northern  limit  of  the  state  a  line 
east-and-west,  just  below  the  curve  of  the  lake,  as  had  been 
prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Illinois  lies  in  the  area 
he  thus  secured. 

Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  free  state,  but  not  without  con- 
troversey.  Its  population  being  largely  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  chiefly  from  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  the  sympathies  were  pro- 
slavery.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  early  leaders  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  revoke  that  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  which 
provided  that  the  area  should  be  free  of  slavery.  Not  until 
1824  did  slavery  cease  to  be  a  burning  issue  (to  be  revived, 
however,  a  generation  later).  The  Missouri  Compromise  al- 
lowed Missouri  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  (1821), 
and  many  strong  slavery  adherents  in  Illinois  moved  across 
the  river.  In  the  state  election  of  1824,  the  Illinois  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  anti-slavery. 

In  1831,  Cook  County  was  formed.   It  was  named  for  Dan- 
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iel  P.  Cook,  who,  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  had  "la- 
bored unceasingly"  for  five  years  to  obtain  an  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The 
grant  was  obtained  in  1827,  fulfilling  the  vision  of  the  early 
French  explorers,  who  had  seen  the  need  of  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  waters  of  the  great  river. 

The  area  of  Cook  County  comprised  the  present  counties 
of  Cook,  Lake,  McHenry,  DuPage,  and  Will.  Chicago  was 
the  County  seat— the  "seat  of  justice." 

When,  around  1830,  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  Winnetka 
area,  they  found  a  county  government.  The  officers  were 
three  commissioners,  a  sheriff,  and  a  coroner.  The  duties  of 
the  commissioners  were  to  establish  a  few  country  roads,  at- 
tend to  the  payment  of  annuities  to  the  Indians,  and  issue 
licenses  to  tavern  keepers  and  merchants. 

Taxes,  as  always,  were  a  major  consideration.  A  tax  of 
one-half  per  cent  was  levied  on  town  lots,  pleasure  carriages, 
distilleries;  on  all  horses,  mules  and  cattle  above  the  age  of 
three  years;  on  watches  with  their  appurtenances;  and  all 
clocks. 

In  1839,  the  first  government  survey  of  lands  later  to  be 
named  New  Trier  Township  was  completed,  based  on  the 
"simple  and  excellent"  system  provided  in  the  land  ordinance 
of  1785.  This  method,  said  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  a  heritage  from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, that  "courageous  band  of  states"  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  new  republic  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Townships  were  six  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide  and  each 
contained  36  sections;  each  section  had  an  area  of  one  square 
mile— 640  acres— and  was  divided  into  half  sections  and  quar- 
ter sections.  Townships  were  numbered  according  to  base 
lines,  range  lines,  and  meridians. 

The  area  later  encompassed  in  New  Trier  Township  was 
described  as  Township  42  North,  Range  13  East  of  the  3rd 
Principal  Meridian.  There  were  variations  in  area  from  the 
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original  pattern  of  36  square  miles.  New  Trier  is  a  "frac- 
tional" township  of  17.32  square  miles. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  ordinance,  one  sec- 
tion, the  16th,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  township,  was  re- 
served for  the  support  of  public  schools.  Sometimes  the  36th 
section  was  also  reserved.  "No  other  nation  has  ever  made 
a  gift  for  schools  on  so  magnificent  a  scale,"  said  John  Fiske 
in  his  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state,  April  12,  1849, 
the  voters  of  a  county  were  allowed  to  decide  in  general  elec- 
tion whether  the  township  form  of  government  should  be 
adopted.  The  county  unit  prevailed  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  state;  but  the  northern  counties,  largely  populated 
by  New  Englanders,  decided  on  the  township,  the  "primary 
cell  of  democratic  government,  and  the  only  governmental 
unit  in  which  citizens  can  vote  directly  on  matters  of  govern- 
ment, rather  than  through  their  elected  representatives." 

Organization  of  Township  42  N,  Range  13  E  of  the  3rd 
Principal  Meridian,  was  effected  in  April,  1850,  at  the  home 
of  John  Garland. 

New  Trier  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  township, 
named  after  Trier,  Germany,  whence  many  of  the  early  resi- 
dents had  migrated.  The  population  at  time  of  organization 
was  473.  Chicago's  population  then  was  about  4170. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
James  Hartry,  Supervisor 
John  Garland,  Clerk 
Andrew  Hood,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Anson  H.  Taylor,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Michael  Gormley,  Assessor 
John  Lauermann,  Collector 
Anton  Schneider,  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
Michael  Diedrich,  Michael  Gormley  and  James  Hartry, 
Commissioners  of  Highways. 

The  embryo  settlement  which  was  to  become  Winnetka 
continued  under  county  and  township  government  for  nine- 
teen years  (1850-1869). 
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It  had  no  name  until  1854,  and  the  population  at  that  time 
was  less  than  one  hundred  persons. 

Local  affairs  in  need  of  consideration  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  county  commissioners,  township  supervisors,  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Perhaps  the  need  for  "government"  was 
not  pressing.  "The  pioneers  were,  for  the  most  part,  God- 
loving  and  God-fearing  people  who  would  have  proved  them- 
selves fine  citizens  in  any  locality,"  says  Viola  Crouch  Reel- 
ing, historian  of  Evanston. 

A  recent  newcomer  to  Winnetka  was  questioned  by  a 
friend  in  a  neighboring  town  about  the  Village  government. 

"How  does  your  government  operate?   It  has  a  wide  repu- 
tation, as  you  probably  know,  and  has  made  a  notable  con 
tribution  to  political  science.  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  three 
factors   in   connection   with   its  operation— the  charter,   the 
caucus,  and  the  council-manager  plan.    How  about  them?" 

The  newcomer  replied  that  he  had  lived  in  Winnetka  only 
two  years,  and  didn't  know  much  about  its  government. 
"Somebody  keeps  my  walks  clear  of  snow  in  winter,"  he  said, 
"and  takes  care  of  the  garbage  the  year  'round.  Things  move 
along  smoothly.   It's  a  nice  place  to  live!" 

Howard  E.  Green,  after  ten  years'  residence  in  Winnetka, 
observed  the  "almost-universal  civic  consciousness  of  the 
citizens." 

There  is  more,  however,  to  the  subject  of  government  than 
meets  the  eye— even  in  such  small  matters  as  snowy  walks  and 
garbage. 

The  Village  of  Winnetka  was  incorporated  under  a  special 
charter1  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  (popularly  called 
"the  Legislature")  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  approved  by  the 
governor  on  March  10,  1869. 

Before  1870,  each  city  and  village  in  Illinois  was  created 
by  a  special,  or  individual,  charter,  which  enumerated  the 
powers  of  the  municipality  and  the  officers  which  it  was  to 
have. 
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Lobbying  for  advantages  on  the  part  of  organizers  of  a 
municipality  was  a  well-known— and  legitimate— practice.  It 
led,  however,  to  inequalities  in  government,  and  the  state 
constitution  of  1870  prohibited  the  General  Assembly  from 
further  issuing  special  charters  to  any  municipality. 

Accordingly,  in  1872  the  "Cities  and  Villages  Act"  was 
passed.  Under  this  law  all  cities  and  villages  have  since  been 
organized.  Many  cities  and  villages  formerly  organized  under 
special  charters  abandoned  them  and  adopted  the  provisions 
of  the  "Cities  and  Villages  Act." 

Some  municipalities,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their 
original  special  charters.  Today,  there  are  33  such  munic- 
ipalities in  Illinois,  four  of  which  are  special  charter  villages: 
Glencoe,  Minooka,  Toledo,  and  Winnetka. 

The  Village  of  Winnetka  has  not  abandoned  its  special 
charter,  but  derives  its  powers  primarily  from  that  document 
—a  comparatively  simple  form  of  municipal  organization 
which  gives  to  the  village  certain  powers  which  are  not  pro- 
vided in  the  general  Cities  and  Villages  Act. 

Additional  powers  have  been  granted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  special  charter  villages— such  as 
election  of  the  village  president  for  a  term  of  two  years  in- 
stead of  one,  as  provided  in  the  original  charter;  increase 
of  the  number  of  trustees  from  five  to  six,  and  their  terms 
from  one  to  two  years;  authorization  for  the  appointment  of 
village  treasurer  and  village  clerk  by  the  village  council,  in- 
stead of  by  election— and  others. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  act  of  1 909  was  the 
granting  to  village  trustees  in  special  charter  villages  the 
same  powers  "that  have  heretofore  been  given  or  may  here- 
after be  given  to  trustees  in  villages  organized  under  the 
general  law." 

These  three  sources,  therefore— the  special  charter,  subse- 
quent state  legislation  applicable  to  special  charter  villages, 
and  the  Act  of  1909,  giving  special  charter  villages  equal 
powers  with  those  incorporated  under  the  general  law— con- 
stitute the  legal  framework  of  Winnetka  government. 
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Among  the  powers  granted  to  the  village  council  by  the 
special  charter  is  the  following: 

"The  Council  shall  have  power  by  resolution  or  ordinance 
to  appoint  other  officers  and  agents  to  perform  special  duties 
and  fix  the  compensation  therefor." 

This  specific  grant  of  powers  constitutes  the  legal  basis  for 
the  appointment  of  a  village  manager  as  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  village.  He  is  appointed  by  the  village 
president,  with  the  approval  of  the  village  council,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  council  for  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  various  departments  of  the  village  government, 
including  the  municipally  owned  and  operated  water  and 
electric  properties. 

The  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  village  man- 
ager relieves  the  village  president  and  members  of  the  village 
council  from  much  of  the  detail  of  administration  of  muni- 
cipal government  and  enables  the  president  and  council  to 
give  their  attention  to  questions  of  policy  involving  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  village. 

The  council-manager  plan  was  adopted  in  1915  by  Win- 
netka,  "one  of  the  first  communities  in  the  United  States  to 
adopt  this  then-new  form  of  municipal  administration."  The 
first  village  manager  was  Robert  L.  Fitzgerald,  who  served 
only  a  short  time,  being  called  to  military  service  in  World 
War  I.  Herbert  L.  Woolhiser  was  asked  to  take  his  place  on 
temporary  appointment,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  would  resume  after  completing  his  military  duties. 
Mr.  Woolhiser  became  acting  manager  in  May,  1917.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  decided  not  to  return  to  his 
former  position,  and  Mr.  Woolhiser  became  Village  man- 
ager, serving  continuously  for  34  years  and  giving  the  Village 
memorable  administration  from  1917  to  1951.  Says  Lester 
C.  Rogers,  village  president  1950-1952:  "The  name  of  Her- 
bert L.  Woolhiser  will  forever  be  a  symbol  of  those  things 
which  have  made  Winnetka  the  orderly,  healthy,  delightful 
village  of  homes  it  now  is." 

Education  received  special  attention  in  the  special  charter: 
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In  order  to  provide  "for  an  educational  institution  of  a  high 
grade,"  the  Council  is  given  the  power  to  purchase  land  in 
the  Village,  erect  buildings  and  other  improvements,  and  for 
these  purposes  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  for  the 
Village.  .  .  . 

Further:  "For  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  said 
educational  institution  and  the  well-being  of  the  students 
that  may  there  assemble,  as  well  as  for  the  general  welfare, 
no  spirituous,  vinous  or  fermented  liquors  shall  be  sold  under 
license  or  otherwise  within  said  village  under  a  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  before  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  said  County  in  an  action  of  debt  in  the 
name  of  the  Village  of  Winnetka— provided  that  the  Council 
of  said  village  may  license  the  sale  of  such  liquors  by  bona 
fide  druggists  for  medicinal  and  sacramental  purposes  and 
none  other." 

As  the  years  passed,  this  provision  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  village,  which  avoided  the  submission  from 
time  to  time  of  a  referendum  on  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  issue, 
became  an  outstanding  and  well-known  feature  of  Winnetka 
government. 

In  1893,  when  the  waterworks  system  was  installed,  and 
later,  in  1900,  the  electric  plant,  these  municipally-owned  and 
operated  utilities  constituted  a  distinctive  feature  of  munici- 
pal government  which  shared  equal  prominence  with  the 
liquor  prohibition. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  special  charter  as 
compared  with  villages  organized  under  the  general  Cities 
and  Villages  Act  is  the  provision  that  "no  member  of  the 
Council  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  as 
such,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  voting  any  present  or  reward  to  themselves  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  said  village." 

This  provision  enables  the  citizens  to  secure  for  service  on 
the  village  council  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  time  and  abilities  without  compensation  because  of 
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their  interest  in  maintaining  an  efficient  and  economic  mu- 
nicipal government. 

Coupled  with  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  caucus 
system,  this  "no  compensation"  feature  of  the  charter  has 
resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  slogan,  "The  office  seeks 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office." 

Many  of  the  specific  powers  provided  for  in  the  special 
charter  have  come  to  possess  an  historic  more  than  an  active 
significance,  as: 

The  Council  shall  have  power 

"to  prohibit  and  suppress  horseracing  and  immoderate 
driving  in  the  streets  of  said  village,  and  to  prohibit  and 
punish  by  fine,  cruelty  to  animals. 

"to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  discharge  of  firearms, 
firecrackers,  gunpowder,  the  ringing  of  bells,  blowing  of 
horns  and  other  practices  tending  to  annoy  the  inhab- 
itants and  frighten  horses  in  said  village. 

"to  provide  for  lighting  the  streets  and  erecting  and 
maintaining  lamp-posts. 

"to  authorize  the  taking  and  providing  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  education  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  of  all  children  who  are  destitute  of 
proper  parental  care,  who  may  be  found  wandering 
about  the  streets,  committing  mischief  and  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  idleness  and  vice." 

Also,  "the  inhabitants  of  said  village  are  hereby  ex- 
empted from  working  upon  the  roads  beyond  the  limits 
of  said  village,  and  from  paying  the  tax  in  lieu  of  such 
work/' 

These  provisions,2  and  many  others  now  obsolete,  elicit  a 
smile,  but  their  general  import  can  be  easily  recognized  in 
subsequent  ordinances  of  the  village. 

The  caucus  system  as  used  in  Winnetka  is  unique.3  It  is 
not  based  on  the  charter,  nor  any  act  of  the  legislature,  nor 
any  village  ordinance.    It  is  a  plan— "not  the  conception  of 
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one  individual,"  said  Eugene  Rummler,  under  whose  term 
as  village  president  (1915-1917)  the  method  was  adopted, 
"but  the  result  of  the  earnest  study  of  many  civic-minded 
citizens." 

(The  caucus  originated  in  New  England  in  the  early  1700's, 
where  it  was  a  definite  movement  to  secure  greater  autonomy 
in  government  than  the  British  system  offered) . 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  world  "caucus"  is  generally 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Algonquin  "cawcawaasough," 
which  signifies  "one  who  advises,  urges,  encourages,  pushes 
on."  The  original  meaning,  therefore,  has  been  preserved 
down  the  years. 

Partisan  politics  with  its  accompanying  "spoils  system"  was 
seen  to  be  creeping  into  the  village  elections  about  1914,  and 
office  seekers  were  plainly  recognized— bringing  a  disturbing 
note  into  community  life. 

Conferences  were  held  among  men  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  One  after  another  was  called  upon 
for  his  opinions  and  suggestions.  Sherman  Goble,  Eugene 
Rummler,  and  William  S.  Elliott  were  three  of  the  most 
active  proponents  of  the  plan  which  resulted.  The  round 
table  meeting  in  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  attended  by 
Winnetka  men— Mr.  Goble,  Mr.  Rummler,  Mr.  Elliott, 
Morris  Greeley,  S.  Bowles  King,  William  McKenzie,  Fred 
erick  Dickinson,  Leonard  Hamilton,  Horace  Capron,  John 
Leonard,  George  Gordon,  James  Porter,  and  others— was  a 
center  for  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  caucus  plan  was  tried  out  and  finally  prevailed  over 
the  partisan  method. 

The  influence  of  the  Town  Meeting  was  felt,  although  it 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  body. 4  The  spirit  of  open  and  frank 
discussion,  however,  which  was  practiced  there  for  many 
years,  still  remained. 

Said  Bowles  King,  secretary  of  the  Town  Meeting  over  a 
long  period,  "I  have  been  asked  if  the  caucus  method  of 
nominating  village  officers  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Town 
Meeting.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  caucus  plan  was  not  in- 
itiated until  1914  or  1915,  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  last 
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recorded  Town  Meeting.  In  1905,  however,  in  the  Town 
Meeting,  Charles  Arnold  proposed  the  formation  of  a  nomi- 
nating commission,  to  secure  nominations  by  mail  ballot.  In 
1901  candidates  for  office  were  first  invited  to  attend  the 
Town  Meeting  and  become  acquainted  with  the  desires  of 
the  citizens."  Other  procedures  in  the  Town  Meeting  appear 
in  retrospect  to  be  a  forerunner  of  part  of  our  caucus  modus 
operandi. 

The  caucus  plan  has  no  constitution  or  by-laws,  as  such,5 
but  works  under  the  Proceedings  of  the  Caucus,  carefully 
preserved  and  modified  from  time  to  time  as  expediency  de- 
mands, but  retaining  always  the  "framework  of  tradition." 

In  1921,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  enabling  all 
villages,  towns  and  cities  to  pass  comprehensive  ordinances 
"regulating  the  character  and  intensity  of  use  of  property 
and  providing  restrictions  thereon." 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  Zoning  statute,  the  Win- 
netka  Village  Council  appointed  a  Zoning  Commission  to 
study  the  subject,  and  a  zoning  ordinance  was  passed  Janu- 
ary 17,  1922.  The  student  of  Winnetka  government  cannot 
overlook  the  part  that  zoning  has  played  in  preserving  the 
character  of  the  village. 

Likewise,  the  work  of  the  Plan  Commission  (also  based 
on  a  state  statute)  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintain- 
ing of  Winnetka,  "beautiful  land." 


1.  Frederick  Dickinson:   The  Village  Charter 

2.  Municipal  Code    (1932) 

3.  Arthur  E.  Bryson:  The  Winnetka  Village  Caucus   (sec  Appendix) 

4.  S.  Bowles  King:  The  Winnetka  Town  Meeting 

5.  Howard  E.  Green:  The  Caucus  System 
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Dates  and  Data 

1800-1850 

1778 . . .  After  the  conquest  of  the  northwest  by  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Virginia  organized  the  newly-won  territory  into  her  own 
County  of  Illinois.    Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia. 

1787  ...  By  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  Illinois  became  a  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

1800  ...  By  act  of  Congress,  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  Minne- 
sota) ,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio,  was  named  Indiana  Terri- 
tory. William  Henry  Harrison,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  its  Governor. 

1809 ...  By  act  of  Congress,  a  separate  territory  was  organized,  named 
Illinois.  Population  in  1810  was  12,284.  Ninian  Edwards  was 
the  first  Governor  of  Illinois  Territory.  Kaskaskia  was  the 
first  capital.  The  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  part  of 
Minnesota  were  included  in  Illinois  Territory. 

1818...  December  3,  1818,  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
state  with  present  boundaries.  Kaskaskia  remained  the  capi- 
tal until  1837  when  Springfield  was  selected.  Shadrach  Bond 
was  the  first  Governor  of  Illinois.   Population,  40,000. 

1831  ...  Cook  County  organized,  named  for  Daniel  P.  Cook.  County 
government  prevailed  until  an  act  of  the  state  General  As- 
sembly, February  12,  1849,  provided  for  township  govern- 
ment. County  seat,  Chicago.  Area:  present  Cook,  McHenry, 
DuPage,  Lake,  and  Will  Counties. 

1839 . . .  First  government  survey  of  lands  completed,  comprising  the 
future  Winnetka  and  New  Trier  Township.  Description:  Tp. 
42  North,  Range  13  E  of  the  3rd  Principal  Meridian. 

1850  . . .  New  Trier  Township  organized,  first  Tuesday  in  April.  Named 
for  Trier,  Germany.    Population,  473. 

1854  . . .  "Winnetka"  is  born. 

1869 . . .  March  10,  village  of  Winnetka  incorporated. 

1885  . . .  Public  library  organized. 

1893  .. .  Waterworks  installed. 

1900-1940 

1900  . . .  Municipal  electric  plant  built. 

1904  . . .  Winnetka  Park  District  organized. 

1915...  Village  caucus  plan  established. 
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1915  ..  .  Council-manager  plan  adopted. 

1917  .. .  First  Plan  Commission  appointed. 

1922  .  .  .  Zoning  ordinance  adopted. 

1922  . .  .  Water  filtration  plant  built. 

1925  ..  .  Present  Village  Hall  built. 

1927  . . .  Full-time  health  officer  employed. 

1935  . .  .  Official  Village  Plan  adopted. 

1938...  Grade  separation    (completed,   1941-42). 


ORGANIZATION   OF  VILLAGE  OF  WINNETKA 
GOVERNMENT 

Winnetka  voters  elect: 

Village  president 
Village  trustees 
Village  marshal 
Library  directors 
Police  justice 

Village  Council  appoints: 

Village  manager 
Village  attorney 
Village  collector 
Village  engineer 
Village  treasurer 
Plan  commission 
Commission  on  zoning 

Village  manager  appoints: 

Health  officer 
Chief  of  police 
Fire  marshal 
Office  manager 

Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
Superintendent  of  Water  and 
Electric  department 

Note:    The  village  council  also  serves  as  the  Board  of  Local  Improve- 
ments and  as  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  Commission  on  zoning  also  serves  as  the  Zoning   Board  of 
Appeals. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

STORIES  AND   TRADITIONS 


1  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott 

Winnetka  was  always  a  cosmopolitan  place.  All  kinds  of 
people  to  make  a  world— all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  town. 
There  was  the  first  millionaire,  the  first  carpenter,  first 
banker,  first  lamplighter,  first  hermit— and  the  first  tinner, 
whose  name  was  Hager.  If  he  ever  had  any  other  name, 
it  has  been  forgotten.     He  is  just  Hager. 

Strangely  enough,  Hager  lived  where  the  Village  Hall 
now  stands.  Strangely,  because  the  Village  Hall  stands  for 
law  and  order,  and  Hager's  life  was  anything  but  an  example 
of  law  and  order. 

The  villagers  considered  Hager  "peculiar."  The  boys 
were  terribly  afraid  of  him,  Frank  Windes  recalled.  But 
everybody  is  peculiar.  So  Hager  attended  his  business  of 
tinning  and  went  merrily  on  his  way  a-soldering.  Oh,  how 
Hager  could  solder! 

One  beautiful  spring  morning  (of  all  times)  Hager  drove 
his  wagon  down  the  avenue  of  elm  trees  on  Elm  Street  (of 
all  places) .  In  the  back  of  the  wagon  was  an  enormous 
shiny  tin  box.  Down  to  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Elm  Street 
he  drove.  He  lifted  the  heavy  box  from  the  wagon  and 
placed  it  on  the  sand.  Then  he  looked  around  in  vain  for 
his  soldering  iron.  He  had  been  careless  in  locating  it.  For 
the  moment,  he  was  in  despair. 

Quicker  than  Pandora  ever  thought  of  jumping  from  the 
chest  of  evils,  out  of  the  box  jumped  Hager's  wife! 
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Back  over  Elm  Street  she  ran,  crying  and  yelling.  When 
she  reached  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  the 
present  Green  Bay  Road,  the  kind  proprietor,  Robert  Moth, 
and  two  other  strong  men  hurried  out  to  take  care  of  the 
solderer  who  had  planned  to  seal  his  wife  in  the  box  and 
throw  it  into  the  lake.  He  was  unable  to  return  to  work 
for  a  week.     They  horsewhipped  him. 

The  story  goes— according  to  Carrie  Prouty— that  Neal 
McK  -  -,  the  young  butcher  who  had  been  arrested  and  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson,  became  "even 
more  intimate  with  John  Barleycorn"  after  his  acquittal 
than  he  had  been  before  the  trial.  Even  the  house  servants 
in  the  village,  with  whom  he  had  been  very  popular,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  fighting  maniac  when  drunk. 

"Do  you  remember  two  months  ago  when  Neal  drew  his 
revolver  on  Fred,  and  Belle  took  it  away  from  him?"  This 
and  many  another  apparent  clue  led  the  detectives  on  many 
a  search.  (The  revolver  was  the  same  one  used  in  the  mur- 
der, but  that  did  not  prove  anything) . 

Winnetka  was  a  warm  and  friendly  village  of  about  six 
hundred  persons  at  the  time  of  this  tragedy.  But  suspicion 
of  the  young  man  had  been  strong  and  pointed.  For  miles 
around  people  came  to  the  "Murder  Town"  to  get  a  peek 
at  the  "haunted  house." 

Neal  McK  -  -  lost  his  business  and  soon  left  town.  In 
about  a  year  the  report  came  back  that  he  had  been  killed 
in  a  drunken  brawl  in  Minnesota.  The  secret  of  the  guilty 
person  or  persons  who  committed  the  murder  may  have 
died  with  him. 

The  house  in  which  the  Willsons  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy  is  still  standing,  although  it  was  moved  from  its 
original  site  to  its  present  location.  Through  a  sense  of  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  villagers  for  later  residents  in  the 
house  who  might  prefer  that  the  house  be  not  so  labelled, 
its  present  location  is  not  generally  known.  Why  should  it 
be? 
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A  tale  which  smacks  of  the  sea— the  sea  being  Lake  Michi- 
gan—is told  by  Captain  Sylvester  Beckwith.  His  wife  was 
Lucinda  Burroughs,  of  Evanston.  Captain  Beckwith  proudly 
boasted  that  he  had  sailed  the  lake  for  fourteen  years  with- 
out an  accident. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  while  commanding  the  brig  Winslow, 
which  carried  lumber  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  he  went 
ashore  north  of  the  present  village  to  pick  up  some  lumber 
that  had  been  unloaded  there,  and  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  cargo. 

In  his  absence,  Nelson  Naper,  the  first  mate,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  himself,  set  sail  without  the  captain.  Was 
there  a  mild  mutiny  of  the  crew?  Did  Naper  think  it  would 
be  a  good  joke  on  the  Captain  and  allay  his  boasting?  Or 
was  there  a  basic  disloyalty  of  the  first  mate,  and  did  he 
think  the  opportunity  to  express  his  animosity  too  good  to 
overlook? 

When  Captain  Beckwith  discovered  the  ship  gone,  he 
hired  a  team  and  driver  from  a  cabin  owner  farther  north 
on  the  Green  Bay  trail,  and  started  for  Chicago. 

Meanwhile  Nemesis  was  pursuing  the  joking  crew.  A 
severe  storm  arose  and  drove  the  ship  ashore  opposite  the 
present  Hubbard  Hill.  On  reaching  the  hill,  Captain  Beck- 
with drove  his  team  to  the  tavern  of  Mrs.  Zernah  Patterson, 
and  stopped  for  the  night. 

What  was  his  surprise  to  find  there,  warm  and  comfort- 
able, and  having  a  gay  time,  his  runaway  crew  minus  the 
first  mate!  To  hear  his  name  being  warmly  toasted  by  the 
faithful  members  of  his  crew  was  heartening  to  the  discom- 
fited captain. 

Next  morning  the  captain,  finding  his  ship  undamaged, 
again  started  for  Chicago.  He  made  a  stop  for  dinner  some- 
where in  Evanston,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  surrounding 
country  that  he  decided  to  give  up  his  seafaring  life  and  be- 
come a  farmer.    But  what  became  of  Naper? 


A  story  is  told  of  John  Garland,  often  called  with  a  touch 
of  affection,  "Old  John  Garland,"  which  shows  his  ability 
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to  get  things  done.  His  son,  John  C.  Garland— according  to 
Rose  Dennis  Booth— was  paying  court  to  a  certain  young 
lady  whose  father  (John  Foster,  Evanston)  was  known  to 
have  said,  "I  don't  want  my  daughter  to  marry  the  lazy 
son  of  a  rich  man.''  Whereupon  old  John  Garland,  sensing 
the  time  for  action  (and  probably  admiring  Miss  Helen  him- 
self) set  his  son  up  in  the  leather  business  in  Chicago.  How 
much  he  helped  the  business  to  prosper  is  not  told,  but 
prosper  it  did,  and  John  C.  married  the  girl  of  his  choice. 

With  his  wife  Juliette,  whom  he  called  "Ducky,"  John 
Garland  went  back  to  England  for  a  visit.  He  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  and  special  clothes 
had  to  be  made  for  the  occasion.  Measurements  were  taken 
(he  was  over  six  feet  tall) ,  and  the  elegant  regalia  was  soon 
made  and  delivered  and  laid  out  on  the  bed— black  velvet 
knee  breeches,  white  satin  waistcoat,  frills,  silver  buckles, 
and  all  the  rest.  He  tried  them  all  on  but  almost  immedi- 
ately removed  them,  laid  them  carefully  back  on  the  bed 
and  exclaimed,  "Come,  Ducky,  well  go  home.  I'm  not 
going  to  make  a  monkey  of  myself!" 

They  went,  not  even  stopping  for  a  thank-you  to  the 
friends  who  had  arranged  for  the  great  event. 


It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  the  report  that  Edward 
Spencer,  in  his  sixty-three  years  of  invalidism  following  the 
Lady  Elgin  disaster,  received  no  communications  of  any  kind 
from  any  of  the  eighteen  persons  he  had  saved,  nor  from 
their  families.  If  this  statement  is  true,  it  must  have  been 
arrived  at  by  some  other  means  than  a  complaint  from  him, 
for  Edward  Spencer  was  a  hero,  and  heroes  know  no  bitter- 
ness. But  if  the  statement  is  correct,  one  blushes  with 
shame  for  a  humanity  so  inhuman. 

That  his  health  was  shattered  by  his  strenuous  efforts  is 
no  fiction.  It  is  a  fact,  borne  out  in  his  own  words,  written 
to  his  graduating  class  at  Northwestern  University:  "That 
this  day's  experience  changed  the  whole  current  of  my  life 
and  entailed  much  physical  suffering  for  many  years  cannot 
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be  denied,  but  through  it  all,  the  consciousness  that  I  had 
tried  to  do  my  duty  and  save  precious  lives,  has  given  me 
great  satisfaction." 

Edward  Spencer  had  planned  to  be  a  minister,  but  was 
forced  by  his  ill  health  to  abandon  the  plan.  Perhaps  he 
fulfilled  his  ministry  in  the  six  hours  of  self  sacrifice  and 
suffering  in  the  raging  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  per- 
haps he  left  as  rich  a  heritage  of  service  as  he  might  have 
done  in  sixty- three  years  of  formal  ministry.  Perhaps.  Cer- 
tainly his  example  is  of  high  inspiration.  The  best  monu- 
ment we  can  erect  to  his  memory  is  to  keep  alive  in  our 
thinking  the  nobility  of  his  character. 


There  is  a  story  behind  many  of  the  ordinances  passed  by 
the  Village  Council.  "If  generally  known,"  said  Frederick 
Dickinson,  "they  would  make  enlightening  reading." 

Herman,  the  hack-driver  (name  and  occupation  ficti- 
tious) ,  had  a  grievance  against  the  village.  Whether  there 
was  any  ground  for  his  indignation  is  not  reported.  But  he 
spread  the  story  of  the  "injustice"  done  him  wherever  he 
could,  and  always  in  language  that  was  far  from  choice. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  he  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  Council  room  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings.  Her- 
man sent  notice  for  one  of  the  trustees  to  come  out  into  the 
hall.  The  trustee  came  out  to  confer  with  him,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  barrage  of  vituperative  language. 

Returning  to  the  Council  chamber,  he  related  the  inci- 
dent as  it  had  just  happened.  As  a  result,  the  Council  im- 
mediately passed  the  following  ordinance: 

(Winnetka  Municipal  Code,  Section  892)  :  "It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  disturb  any  law- 
ful assemblage  or  gathering  in  the  village." 


Gardeners  were  kept  busy  in  the  early  days,  as  now,  on  the 
spacious  grounds  of  the  large  estates.  General  Simpson- 
according  to  Edith  Barnum— had  a  French  gardener  who 
was  efficient  and  faithful,   but  somewhat  officious,  so  that 
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there  were  frequent  altercations  with  Mrs.  Simpson,  who 
gave  orders  for  planting  and  arranging. 

A  climax  of  disagreements  was  reached  one  day,  and  the 
gardener  announced  he  was  leaving.  He  went  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  General,  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  Resisting  all 
the  General's  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  he  replied 
firmly:  "No,  M'sieu!  I  go.  It  eez  better  zat  way.  And  I 
am  the  lucky  one,  M'sieu!  /  go,  you  must  stay!'3  He  went, 
and  the  General  and  his  wife  told  the  story  for  years. 


The  words  of  a  crazed  and  jealous  lover  have  been  handed 
down  in  a  legend  which  has  persisted  through  the  years, 
since  the  wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgin,  September  8,  1860.  As 
late  as  1930,  the  story  was  discussed  in  the  Happ  blacksmith 
shop  (William  Happ,  Chestnut  Street) ,  and  three  old-timers 
said  the  tale  had  come  to  them  straight  from  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  in  turn  had  heard  it  from  their  parents. 
They  said  that  the  story  had  been  printed  and  never  denied, 
but  that  it  had  been  carefully  "hushed  up." 

A  beautiful  young  girl  was  loved  madly  by  a  young  man 
whose  affection  she  did  not  return.  Both  lived  in  Milwau- 
kee. The  girl  was  in  love  with  a  young  man  who  lived  in 
Chicago.  Afraid  of  angering  her  Milwaukee  lover  by  tell- 
ing him  of  her  new  love,  she  ran  away  to  Chicago,  married 
the  Chicago  man,  and  they  boarded  the  Lady  Elgin  on  its 
return  trip  to  Milwaukee  on  the  eve  of  September  7. 

The  story  of  the  elopement  reached  the  jilted  lover,  and 
he  planned  a  terrible  revenge.  With  jealousy  in  his  heart 
and  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  pocket,  he  boarded  the  Augusta 
at  Milwaukee.  The  Captain  told  him  that  the  two  boats 
would  meet  about  midnight  or  a  little  later,  and  would  be  in 
seeing  distance  of  each  other.  When  the  Augusta  sighted 
the  Lady  Elgin,  the  crazed  lover  went  to  the  helmsman  and 
threatened  his  life  with  the  pistol  if  he  did  not  turn  over 
the  wheel  to  him.  He  grabbed  the  wheel  and  plunged  the 
Augusta  head-on  into  the  Lady  Elgin,  shouting  so  loud  that 
his  words  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  crash,  "If  she 
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won't   marry   me,   she   won't   marry   anybody!"    All   three 
drowned. 

"Lost  on  the  Lady  Elgin, 

Sleeping  to  wake  no  more; 
Numbered  with  that  three  hundred 
Who  jailed  to  reach  the  shore" 


Miss  Nelly  was  the  prettiest  of  the  three  Sloate  sisters. 
The  father  was  very  stern  and  he  suspected  every  young  man 
who  came  near  of  being  ''after  Nelly." 

While  attending  the  Methodist  Female  Seminary  in  Evans- 
ton,  in  the  early  '80's,  Miss  Nelly  met  a  young  Northwestern 
University  student.  He  was  an  attractive  young  man  with 
dark  hair  and  stunning  mustache.  He  called  at  the  Sloate 
house,  called  again,  and  regularly  on  Sunday  nights,  walk- 
ing home  to  Evanston. 

One  night,  the  young  man  made  the  mistake  of  his  life — 
or  did  he?  Engaged  in  a  conversation  with  the  father,  he 
stated  that  he  had  never  looked  upon  dancing  as  a  sin!  ...  . 
Horrors!  The  father  walked  the  floor  all  night,  and  Miss 
Nelly— remained  Miss  Nelly. 


When  the  public  school  was  housed  in  Academy  Hall, 
Mary  King  remembers  seeing  every  morning  on  her  way  to 
school,  the  fire  department  equipment  out  for  exercise.  It 
consisted  of  one  hose  cart,  drawn  by  a  comfortable  old 
white  horse,  whose  gait  never  exceeded  a  dog-trot,  driven 
by  the  one  paid  fireman,  who  lived  in  the  basement,  where 
the  equipment  was  stored. 

Some  time  after  1900,  a  telephone  was  installed  in  the 
station.  One  day  a  woman  telephoned  frantically  that  her 
house  was  on  fire,  to  please  hurry!  When  no  one  came,  she 
telephoned  again,  but  no  answer.  And  again  with  the  same 
result.  Finally  her  own  'phone  rang,  and  she  heard  the 
fireman  say:  "Just  n°w  bad  is  that  fire,  madam?  We  can't 
find  the  horse!"  The  vacant  lots  nearby  had  been  used  for 
pasture  and  the  horse  had  strolled  away. 
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The  "bucket  brigade"  stage  preceded  the  hose  cart.  In 
that  period  the  Davis  house  was  discovered  to  have  a  fire  in 
the  roof.  A  neighbor  dispatched  the  children  to  spread  the 
report,  organized  a  crew  of  helpers,  climbed  a  ladder  and 
took  his  place  on  the  ridge  pole. 

Folks  came  running  equipped  with  buckets,  pails,  pitch- 
ers, which  they  filled  with  water  at  the  pump.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  relay  of  one  utensil  after  another  to  the  man 
on  the  roof,  a  certain  pitcher  was  sent  up  three  times  before 
any  one  discovered  that  it  had  no  bottom! 


Is  there,  somewhere,  a  writer  in  search  of  a  plot,  grue- 
some and  gory? 

In  the  spring  of  1882, 

Something  happened,  strange  but  true. 

Here  are  the  facts:    A  boy  of  ten 

Was  roaming  through  the  forest,  when 

He  spied  the  body  of  a  man 

Without  a  head.     Away  he  ran 

To  the  Village  store  where  he  knew  he'd  find 

A  group  of  men  so  very  kind, 

They  would  come— as  they  did— and  see  the  sight 

And  do  whatever  was  just  and  right. 

The  Village  fathers  met  and  wondered, 

And  on  the  case  respectfully  pondered. 

"One  can't  decapitate  one's  head! 

'Tis  a  case  of  murder,"  they  finally  said. 

Of  the  hideous  crime  there  could  be  no  doubt, 

But  who  killed  whom  they  couldn't  find  out. 

On  came  June  and  nice  warm  weather, 
When  all  young  boys  went  swimming  together, 
Then  lay  on  the  beach  digging  into  the  sands, 
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Away  down  deep  with  their  slippery  hands. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  boy  gave  a  shriek, 
So  terribly  scared  that  he  couldn't  speak. 
He  held  up  his  trophy— a  slimy  head! 
And  they  all  ran  wildly  the  news  to  spread. 

The  Village  fathers  pondered  some  more, 
About  this  finding  on  the  shore. 

"Yes,"  they  said,  "we  all  agree 
'Tis  a  step  toward  solving  the  mystery; 
The  head  belongs  to  the  body,  no  doubt—" 
But  who  killed  whom  they  never  found  out. 

Years  passed  by.     The  heinous  crime 

Was  almost  forgot  in  the  passage  of  time. 

Till  a  suit  of  clothes  one  day  was  found 

In  a  cistern's  mould,  deep  underground, 

With  a  name  and  German  address  most  plain, 

Though  in  the  well  for  years  it  had  lain! 

Letters  were  written.     An  answer  brief, 

But  to  the  point,  gave  some  relief: 

The  man  was  an  army  deserter.     No  doubt. 

But  who  killed  whom  was  never  found  out. 

The  story  is  true.  The  boy  who  found  the  body  of  the 
man  was  Cordner  West;  those  who  found  the  head  were 
Tommy  Dwyer,  Frank  Meyer,  Jack  Schafehen,  and  Mike 
Smith.  It  was  Henry  D.  Lloyd  who  wrote  the  letters.  The 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  still  open  to  anyone's  speculation. 

If  one  were  to  write  a  book  called  The  Art  of  Catching 
Trains  in  the  Suburbs,  the  story  of  Clara  Davis,  her  sister 
Alice,  and  their  grandfather,  according  to  Anita  Burnham 
—would  take  the  lead. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  the  one  train  going  daily  to  Chi- 
cago stopped  at  Lakeside,  later  Hubbard  Woods,  only  on 
flagging.  A  red  flag  was  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
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"Oh,  Clara,"  cried  Alice  one  day  when  Clara  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Chicago,  "the  dog  is  running  away  with 
the  red  flag!" 

"Catch  him,"  said  Clara. 

"I  can't,"  replied  Alice.     "Besides,  he  is  chewing  it  up!" 

"What  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do?"  wailed  Clara. 

"Can't  we  use  a  dish  towel?" 

"No,  it  must  be  red." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Alice.  "In  grandfather's  trunk  in  the 
attic,  there  is  a  red-flannel  night  shirt.    Could  we  use  that?" 

"Just  the  thing.    Get  it,  sister." 

Hurriedly  the  trip  was  made  to  the  attic,  and  the  precious 
heirloom  produced. 

"We  can  wave  it  just  as  it  is,  can't  we?" 

"No— too  bad— it  would  never  wave  in  that  big  piece. 
We'll  have  to  cut  it." 

So  a  red  flag  was  fashioned  out  of  the  red  shirt-tails,  and 
waved  frantically  and  effectively  before  the  approaching 
train. 

Clara  settled  back  in  the  car  seat  to  relax  from  the  excite- 
ment. Alice  gathered  up  the  fragments,  and  the  ghost  of 
grandfather  may  have  said,  "Well,  it  is  wonderful  to  be  use- 
ful again!" 

"As  a  boy"  says  Samuel  Otis,  "I  played  on  the  wreckage 
of  the  Lady  Elgin,  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Spruce  Street. 
I  often  wonder  what  timbers— or  bones— are  buried  deep 
within  the  sands. 

"I  rode  my  pony  over  the  foundation  of  a  deserted  old 
store,  near  Willow  Street  and  the  railway  tracks.  Are  those 
old  bricks  imbedded  in  the  earth,  or  are  they  now  a  part  of 
the  soil?" 

Questions  like  these  sometimes  force  themselves  on  our 
thinking.  Archaeologically  speaking,  there  is  no  end  to 
them. 

When  a  sewer  was  constructed  in  the  south  part  of  the 
village,  bones  of  cattle  were  found— about  twenty  of  them. 
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Someone  said  that  the  early  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  train  killed  them  all  at  one  fell  swoop  while  they 
were  grazing  on  the  right  of  way.  The  train  was  wrecked, 
but  no  one  killed— only  the  cattle. 

Human  bones  lie  beneath  the  sod,  without  markers,  on 
the  little  hill  where  Erastus  and  Zernah  Patterson  located 
in  1836.  Guests  sometimes  became  sick  and  died,  far  from 
medical  care,  and  were  buried  there.  A  Mrs.  Stansbury, 
from  England,  was  one  such  guest.  She  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  person  to  die  in  the  area— later— Winnetka.  Why  was 
she  so  far  from  home? 

And,  about  100  feet  from  the  lake  shore,  on  the  bluff 
near  Elm  and  Sheridan,  are  the  bones  of  the  old  Indian 
still  there?  Coasting  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
alone  in  his  canoe,  he  became  ill  and  died.  Kind  villagers 
buried  him  near  the  place  where  he  died. 

How  deep  under  the  earth,  now,  shall  we  look  for  Indian 
arrowheads  and  other  relics  of  the  Illinois,  the  Miami,  and 
the  Potawatomi? 

What  stories  has  the  old  earth  to  tell  us?  What  secrets 
lie  on  the  floor  of  the  lake? 


Seldom  can  it  be  said  of  a  man:  "He  was  bookish,  but 
not  pedantic;  learned,  but  not  vain;  a  student,  but  not 
cloistered;  cultured— and  folksy." 

James  R.  West,  who  in  1872  came  with  his  family  from 
Montreal,  Canada,  to  Winnetka  to  live,  was  that  kind  of  a 
man.  He  was  educated  at  Heriot  College,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. 

His  library,  lined  with  shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling,  con- 
tained hundreds  of  books  printed  in  foreign  tongues.  He 
spoke  French,  German,  and  Italian  fluently,  and  had  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Chinese.  Languages,  including  Latin  and 
Greek,  were  fundamental  in  his  education,  and  he  adhered 
to  that  principle  in  the  education  of  his  children.  The  two 
older  ones  he  taught  at  home,  and  they,  too  (Margaret  and 
Cordner)   learned  to  speak  French,  German,  and  Italian. 

The  two  younger  children  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  dis- 
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trict  school.  (Probably  by  that  time  Horace  Mann's  influ- 
ence through  Artemas  Carter  was  felt,  and  the  schools  were 
deemed  adequate  for  Mable  and  Roy) .  "Social  growth" 
was  recognized  as  an  important  factor  and  insisted  upon  by 
Mrs.  West,  though  she  admitted  afterwards  that  the  lan- 
guage foundation  produced  a  better  education. 

These  two  picturesque  and  kindly  people  were  affection- 
ately called  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  West  in  their 
later  life  in  the  village.  Grandmother  West  shone  by  her 
own  sympathetic  and  philosophic  light.  One  day,  when 
members  of  her  family  said:  "Grandmother,  you  shouldn't 
be  working  so  hard  at  all  these  dishes,''  she  replied,  "I'm 
not  working.  I'm  looking  at  that  patch  of  blue  sky  up 
there."  (Every  woman  should  have  a  window  in  her  kitchen, 
high  enough  so  that  she  can  see  the  sky!) . 

"When  pioneers  pioneer,"  writes  Anita  Willetts  Burnham, 
"they  build  with  the  easiest  material  gettable— wood  from 
the  trees,  or  stones  from  the  ground.  When  they  prosper 
and  people  settle  around  them,  they  cover  up  their  pioneer- 
ing, so  they  can  be  like  other  people!" 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  log  house  she  had  bought  in 
1917,  on  the  Indian  Hill  Golf  Club  grounds.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  clapboards  and  plaster,  but  she  knew  its  precious 
underlying  construction  —  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
bought  it. 

Mr.  Eisenberger  of  Glencoe  was  the  mover.  He  "picked 
up"  the  building  carefully  from  its  foundation  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  rollers.  Then  began  the  journey— slowly,  slowly, 
north  on  Church  Street  (once  Green  Bay  Road) ,  past  Mey- 
er's bank  (now  the  Winnetka  Trust  and  Savings  Bank) , 
past  Sacred  Heart  Church,  then  west  on  Tower  Road  to 
its  new  home  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Village. 

When  the  house  was  safely  anchored,  Mrs.  Burnham, 
with  the  aid  of  neighbor  children,  began  whacking  out  the 
old  plaster,  put  on  some  fifty  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Eisenberger  heard  the  noise  and  came  running, 
'What  are  you  doing,  Mrs.  Burnham?"  he  asked  frantically. 
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"Oh,  just  whacking  out  this  plaster,"  she  answered  gaily. 

"Didn't  you  read  your  contract?"  he  demanded. 

"Of  course,"  she  replied.  "I  never  sign  anything  with- 
out reading  it!" 

"Then  you  must  have  missed  part  of  it,"  he  retorted, 
"for  I  guaranteed  not  to  crack  the  plaster!" 

Oh  dear,  thought  Mrs.  Burnham,  that  is  why  he  went  so 
slow!  He  could  have  gone  faster,  and  the  job  would  have 
been  cheaper! 

"We  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,"  says  an  early  resi- 
dent, Mabel  Windes,  recalling  her  experience  in  one  of  the 
greatest  Skokie  fires  of  the  '80's.  "It  was  in  the  fall  and 
leaves  were  thick  everywhere.  A  high  wind  was  bringing 
the  fire  east  in  our  direction.  My  mother  and  I,  after  my 
father's  death,  were  living  with  Aunt  Margery  and  Uncle 
Robert  Moth.     Uncle  went  to  fight  the  fire. 

"Auntie  told  me  we  must  do  our  part,  and  she  directed 
me  to  get  clothing  from  the  closets,  enough  for  a  change 
for  each  member  of  the  family.  We  made  up  six  or  seven 
rolls  of  clothing,  including  shoes  and  stockings,  and  placed 
them  on  the  front  porch  ready  for  each  one  in  case  we  had 
to  leave  the  house. 

"Then  Auntie  instructed  me  to  dig  holes  under  a  high 
stone  pile  over  which  she  had  planted  trailing  nasturtiums. 
'Here  we  can  bury  the  silver,'  she  said.  'Stones  don't  burn, 
so  the  silver  won't  melt.' 

"In  the  meantime,  the  North  Western  Railway  Company 
sent  about  a  hundred  men  from  their  shops  in  the  city,  pro- 
vided with  shovels  and  pickaxes. 

"Water  was  brought  from  the  lake  in  barrels  loaded  on 
horse  drawn  wagons.  The  horses  were  driven  into  the  lake 
so  that  the  barrels  could  be  filled.  The  route  was  along 
Elm  Street,  and  so  rough  that  much  of  the  water  was  spilled. 
Enough  was  saved,  however,  so  that  the  men  could  soak 
their  gunnysacks  and  beat  out  the  fire  along  the  edges. 

"The  high  wind  finally  brought  rain  and  heavy  down- 
pour averted  the  tragedy.     Men  stayed  to  watch  for  any 
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fresh  outbreak  but  in  a  short  time  we  all  knew  the  Village 
was  saved— once  more. 

"Small  boys  climbed  into  Academy  Hall  and  rang  the 
bell  on  and  on! 

"The  good  old  North  Western  Railway  always  had  a 
care  for  the  people  in  its  villages.  It  was  the  rule  that  if 
any  fire  was  seen  at  night  by  a  passing  train,  an  alarm  would 
be  sounded  by  whistling,  and  if  the  situation  appeared  seri- 
ous, the  train  would  stop  and  a  man  would  be  sent  to  rouse 
the  people." 

When  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  moved  from  Chicago  in  1900 
into  her  beautiful  home  in  Winnetka,  she  was  soon  called 
upon  by  Mrs.  H  -  -,  an  old  resident  of  wealth  and  so-called 
social  standing.  Tying  her  horse  to  a  tree,  holding  up  the 
long  skirt  of  her  elegant  riding  habit,  she  made  her  grandly 
dramatic  entrance. 

The  converstaion  was  easy  and  friendly.  Mrs.  H  -  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  her  to  acquaint  the  newcomer  with  facts 
about  the  village  as  she  saw  them. 

"You  know,  or  should  know,"  she  said,  "that  Winnetka, 
like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts,— the  cream,  the  top 
milk,  and  the  skimmed  milk."  The  inference  was  clear 
that  she  herself  belonged  to  the  "cream"  class,  while  in  all 
probability  the  newcomer  would  be  identified  with  the  Or- 
der of  Skimmed  Milk. 

With  great  assurance  Mrs.  H  -  -  stated  that  Winnetka  was 
full  of  brilliant  men,  mostly  Harvard  graduates.  "To  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,"  she  gurgled,  "I  think  the  men 
are  superior  to  the  women!"  Which  was  easy  to  believe, 
thought  the  hostess. 

However,  the  two  women  met  socially  many  times  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance. 

The  milk  in  its  various  forms,  was  capable  of  being 
homogenized. 
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To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

— Lt.  Col.  John  McCrae 

As  it  was: 
WORLD  WAR  I  -  1914  to  1918 
(United  States  -  1917  to  1918) 
July  28,  1914   ...  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia 
April  6,  1917  .  .  .  United  States  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many 
November  11,  1918  .  .  .  Signing  of  Armistice 

WORLD  WAR  II   -    1939  to  1945 
(United  States  -   1941  to  1945) 

March,  1939 Aggressive   policies  of   Germany,   Italy, 

Japan,  culminating  in  seizure  of  Bo- 
hemia by  Germany. 

December  8,  1941  .  .United  States  declared  war  on  Japan  af- 
ter the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  De- 
cember 7. 

December  11,  1941  .United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 

May  7,  1945 Germany  surrendered  unconditionally. 

September  2,  1945  .  Japan  signed  surrender. 

One  of  the  many  duties  and  privileges  of  the  American 
Legion,  Winnetka  Post  10  (organized  in  1919) ,  is  to  con- 
duct the  ceremonies  of  Memorial  Day,  assisted  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Cub  Scouts. 
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A  parade  forms  in  Hubbard  Woods  Park,  and  led  by 
martial  music  played  by  the  band,  marches  to  the  Village 
Common.  Here  the  cenotaph,  with  flag  at  half  mast,  domi- 
nates the  scene,  speaking  more  poignantly  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  year. 

The  list  of  honored  dead  is  engraved  on  the  monument, 
eighty-seven  in  all,  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom—two in  the  Civil  War  (1861)  ;  ten  in  World  War  I 
(1917)  ;  seventy-two  sons  and  one  daughter  in  World  War 
II   (1941)  ;  and  two  in  the  Korean  expedition   (1950-53) . 


The  services  are  reverent,  with  invocation  and  prayer,  re- 
peating the  pledge  of  allegiance,  singing  of  "America."  A 
firing  squad  gives  a  salute  and  a  bugle  plays  "taps,"  deeply 
significant  as  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  roll  call  of  the  honored  dead  is  called,  and  the  reply 
of  a  Legion  officer  is  given  after  each  name:  "Died  in  the 
honorable  service  of  his  country." 

The  address  of  the  day  is  of  high  inspiration.  It  is  as  if 
the  speaker  had  built  his  remarks  upon  the  words  of  Dins- 
more  Ely,  a  Winnetka  boy  who  died  in  World  War  I,  words 
which  are  engraved  on  the  monument  and  inscribed  on  the 
program  of  the  day  year  after  year:  "It  is  an  investment  and 
not  a  loss  when  a  man  dies  for  his  country." 

Dinsmore  Ely,  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Ely,  wrote 
these  words  in  a  letter  to  his  parents  just  before  he  died  from 
wounds  received  in  action.  His  parents,  fully  persuaded  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  message,  were  greatly  comforted  by  it 
in  their  grief. 

As  the  ceremonies  come  to  a  close,  four  Girl  Scouts 
(chosen  for  their  high  record  of  achievements)  step  forward 
and  lay  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  cenotaph.  "At  this  time," 
says  Myrtle  Carpenter,  a  fifty-year  Winnetka  resident— and 
many  echo  the  sentiment— "there  comes  a  catch  in  the 
throat,  and  you  feel  that  here  is  our  noblest  village  celebra- 
tion." 
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Winnetka  was  not  an  incorporated  village  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  "The  number  of  young  men  that  answered 
the  call  to  service  from  the  scattered  homes  later  within  the 
confines  of  the  village,"  says  Arthur  S.  Anderson,  Past  Com- 
mander of  the  Winnetka  American  Legion  (1947-1948), 
"is  not  known.  It  is  a  continuous  work  of  devotion  to  try 
to  make  a  record  of  Winnetka  in  the  wars  complete." 

W.  H.  Kinney  (Henry) ,  son  of  Joel  and  Permelia  Kinney, 
was  station  agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
in  Winnetka,  when  he  enlisted  in  1861,  in  Company  C,  89th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out  at  the  close 
of  the  war  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  resumed  his  position 
as  station  agent. 

Charles  Davis  enlisted  from  Winnetka.  He  was  the  son 
of  Seth  and  Eliza  Davis,  whose  two-room  unplastered  cabin 
was  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  Green 
Bay  Road  and  Willow  Street,  where  it  still  stands  in  part, 
though  enlarged  and  remodelled.  "Charley  was  at  one  time 
a  prisoner  in  the  notorious  Libby  Prison,"  recalls  Mary 
Prouty,  a  neighbor  of  the  family.  Whether  Charles  died  in 
prison  or  was  killed  in  action  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

George  Willson  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Willson,  whose  home  was  located  on  the  ridge  east  of  the 
tracks  facing  Maple  street  between  Cherry  and  Ash  Streets. 
Mr.  Willson  was  Village  President  from  1874-1875,  and  again 
from  1878-1884. 

An  outstanding  student,  George  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  School  at  the  age  of  23.  In  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  stamp  out  yellow  fever,  of  which  dread  disease  he  himself 
died  a  victim.  His  sword  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  parents' 
home  and  ironically,  horribly,  became  involved  in  one  of 
Winnetka's  most  terrible  tragedies. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson  (1884) ,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  found  in  Mr.  Willson's  writings  are  worthy 
of  remembrance:  "I,  like  all  others,  have  had  days  of  desola- 
tion and  anguish  and  have  cried  out,  'What  is  life  that  I 
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should  desire  it?'  But  time  dulls  the  sharp  edge  of  affliction, 
and  calls  to  life's  duties,  which  can  not  be  evaded.  We  must 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  What  a  wretched  existence  if  it 
were  not  so." 

On  Memorial  Day— and  other  days  as  well— our  thoughts 
extend  from  our  own  boys  to  the  hundreds,  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  returned  from  the  wars, 
some  unscathed,  some  scarred  in  mind  or  body  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Their  heroic  deeds  will  never  be  known. 
Lips  are  sealed  that  might  report  them,  and  the  heroes  them- 
selves, will  never  tell.  They  ask  no  recognition.  Duty 
called,  that  was  all.  But  it  is  our  privilege  to  remember 
them  with  humility  and  gratitude. 

As  in  a  relay  race,  they  hand  us  the  torch.  Eagerly,  earn- 
estly, we  grasp  it— with  a  secret  prayer,  Let  war  happen  no 
more! 

The  home  front  was  active  in  World  War  I.  It  was  a 
new  experience.  Winnetka's  powers  of  organization  were 
an  asset  in  adjusting  to  war  conditions.  Cooperating  with 
the  Federal  government,  work  progressed  with  military  ac- 
curacy and  precision,  and  great  earnestness. 

The  Winnetka  War  Emergency  Union  was  organized, 
with  Horace  Kent  Tenney,  general  chairman,  J.  W.  F. 
Davies,  vice-chairman.    The  center  was  Community  House. 

A  military  unit  was  formed— Company  A.  Its  function 
was  to  replace  the  state  militia  if  at  any  time  the  militia 
were  called  upon  to  supply  national  troops.  Colonel  Ray- 
mond W.  Hardenbergh  was  the  first  officer  in  command 
(remaining  but  a  short  time) .  Harry  P.  Clarke  was  Cap- 
tain, but  he  enlisted  soon  for  Y.M.C.A.  work  overseas. 
Charles  T.  Mordock  took  his  place  and  served  as  captain 
for  the  duration. 

The  Volunteer  Training  Corps  drilled  regularly  in  Com- 
munity House,  to  be  in  readiness,  if  needed,  to  supply  va- 
cancies in  Company  A. 

A  manual  of  arms  was  used  and  training  was  as  strict  as 
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if  both  units  were  training  for  active  duty.  Company  A 
might  be  called  for  service  outside  of  Winnetka,  but  the 
Volunteer  Training  Corps  was  strictly  home  guard. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  both  these  units  was  so  high  that 
the  men  met  for  several  years  after  the  war,  in  the  spirit  of 
true  veterans— recalling  (on  the  lighter  side)  the  times  they 
almost  marched  into  the  walls  of  the  gymnasium,  following 
the  orders  of  an  over  zealous  drillmaster,  and  the  "Battle 
of  Ravinia  Park,"  where,  on  the  open  area,  an  all  day  ma- 
neuver was  performed  under  the  grilling  supervision  of 
a  militia  Major. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed  Herbert  Hoover 
as  National  Food  Administrator.  Mr.  Hoover's  premise  was 
"Food  will  win  the  war."  Many  terse  and  effective  slogans 
originated— or,  at  least,  were  stressed  at  this  time— "save  to 
serve,"  "do  your  bit,"  "over  the  top,"  "slacker,"  and  others. 

With  emphasis  on  food  conservation,  women  were  the 
second  line  of  defense.  Government  charts  were  hung  in 
kitchens  to  remind  of  the  wheatless  days,  the  meatless  days, 
sweetless  days,  heatless  days  (to  conserve  coal) .  Barley  flour, 
corn  meal,  hominy  were  used  instead  of  wheat.  The  gov- 
ernment furnished  the  recipes.  Once  a  week  grocers  re- 
duced the  price  of  potatoes,  so  that  housewives  would  buy 
liberally  and  substitute  them  for  wheat.  "If  we  are  going 
to  win  this  war,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "we  must  fight  Germany 
man  for  man,  shell  for  shell,  and  potato  for  potato." 

Idle  land  was  contributed  for  war  gardens.  Canning  and 
drying  of  vegetables  were  emphasized.  Demonstrations  of 
canning  were  held  in  Community  House.  Nothing  must 
be  wasted,  nothing. 

Economy  was  the  watchword  —  economy  and  devotion. 
Women  thronged  to  Community  House  to  the  Red  Cross 
classes  (later  held  in  Christ  Church  Parish  House  on  Oak 
Street) ,  for  instruction  in  first  aid,  bandages,  surgical  dress- 
ings. A  "conservation  table"  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Fulton  made  comfortable  garments  out  of  bits  from 
the  scrap  bag,  to  send  to  the  war  victims  overseas. 
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Mrs.  William  C.  Boyden  was  general  chairman  of  the 
women's  work,  Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  assistant.  Women 
learned  to  knit  who  had  never  knitted  before.  Sweaters, 
socks  and  scarves  (in  yellowish  khaki  color)  were  made  for 
"Sammy,"  and  the  same  in  navy  blue  for  "Jackie."  Occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  knitting  machines  were  used  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  socks,  but  never  on  the  feet.  They  must 
be  done  by  hand,  to  insure  comfort.  At  all  times,  at  all 
places  —  except  Sunday  mornings  at  church  services  —  the 
needles  plied  busily.    The  production  was  prodigious. 

Entertainment  was  provided  for  the  servicemen  of  Fort 
Sheridan  and  Great  Lakes  Training  Station.  Mrs.  J.  Allen 
Haines,  with  many  willing  assistants,  was  the  chairman. 
Parties  were  held  for  the  boys  every  Saturday  in  Community 
House,  with  music  and  games  in  the  afternoon.  Mary  King, 
Mary  Williams,  and  Mildred  Mack  worked  unceasingly. 
Mrs.  David  Lasier  was  a  tireless  motherly  worker.  There 
were  many  others,  many  others.  A  hearty  home-cooked  din- 
ner was  appreciated.  There  were  evidences  of  homesickness 
and  wistful  longings.  One  afternoon,  a  boy  gave  expression 
to  a  deep  desire  to  play  the  'cello.  On  the  next  Saturday 
afternoon,  a  'cello  was  there  to  greet  him,  and  he  played 
with  it  and  on  it  all  afternoon. 

From  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  midnight  there  was 
dancing.  Village  girls  gladly  attended,  and  young  married 
couples  took  turns  in  chaperoning. 

A  motor  corps  was  organized.  Women  were  on  hand  with 
their  cars  to  make  many  needed  drives  to  and  from  head- 
quarters. 

Women's  work  was  an  all-out  effort  without  manual  of 
arms— but  with  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause. 

The  recreational  work,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Thomas,  continued  after  the  war,  for  the  wounded 
of  Fort  Sheridan. 

The  first  contingent  of  the  new  army  left  Winnetka  in 
the  week  of  September  7,  1917.    Men,  boys,  parents,  minis- 
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ters,  friends,  met  at  Community  House  —  several  hundred. 
There  was  singing  and  prayer.  The  boys  were  given  kits 
containing  tobacco,  toilet  articles,  letter  paper,  Bibles,  and 
little  surprise  packages.  The  farewell  was  as  happy  as  any 
farewell  could  be.  "It  was  the  warmest  event  in  the  life  of 
the  village,"  says  a  man  who  as  a  boy  left  that  day  for  the 
far  away  battle  front. 

An  Honor  Roll  of  every  boy  in  service  was  posted  in  the 
railway  stations. 

Soon  small  silk  flags  hung  in  the  windows  of  many  homes 
—a  white  star  on  a  blue  field  for  every  boy  from  that  home. 
(Not  every  boy  was  thus  represented.  There  were  some 
parents  who  were  averse  to  the  public  acknowledgement  of 
such  a  sacred  matter) .  But  in  spirit  the  entire  village  was 
akin. 

The  white  star  turned  to  gold  first  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merritt  Starr.  Philip  Comfort  Starr  was  the  vil- 
lage's first  casualty.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  army 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  fought  with 
the  Allies  from  the  beginning. 

White  stars  changed  to  gold  in  ten  homes. 

The  country  was  aroused  to  the  need  and  value  of  Liberty 
Loans.  "Minute  Men"  spoke  on  all  occasions  in  their  be- 
half. "Give  until  it  hurts!"  Billy  Sunday  had  harangued, 
and  the  slogan  echoed  everywhere.  Winnetka  fulfilled  or 
over-subscribed  each  quota.  "Winnetka  over  the  top!  Win- 
netka over  the  top!"  happily  cried  the  children,  whose  sav- 
ings and  purchases  of  thrift  stamps  paralleled  the  success  of 
the  loan  drives.  A  huge  thermometer  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Elm  Street  and  Green  Bay  Road  (where  the  Indian  trad- 
ing post  once  stood) ,  showed,  by  the  rise  of  the  "mercury," 
in  Liberty  Loan  IV,  how  far  the  contributions  had  climbed 
each  day. 

There  was  singing  in  World  War  I.  Songs  were  written 
which  became  a  permanent  part  of  American  music  lore: 
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"Over  There,"  "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  In  Your  Old  Kit 
Bag,"  "It's  a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipperary,"  "There  Are 
Smiles  That  Make  Us  Happy,"  "Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning,"  and  others. 

"Singing  of  war  songs  which  recall  the  days  of  stress  and 
the  days  of  triumph  is  a  very  effective  agent  to  help  us  into 
the  spirit  of  1776  and  1861,"  a  local  editorial  read. 

Singing  helped. 

Service  on  the  home  front  in  World  War  II,  followed  the 
pattern  of  that  for  World  War  I,  but  was  more  comprehen- 
sive, more  detailed,  more  highly  organized,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased emergencies.  The  Village  Council  assumed  leader- 
ship, and  the  Village  Hall  was  the  center  of  activity.  A 
Civilian  Defense  Council  was  organized,  with  Laird  Bell 
general  coordinator.  Henry  F.  Tenney  was  assistant.  James 
W.  Mann  was  chairman  of  conservation,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Rothermel,  Jr.,  assistant;  Clement  M.  Biddle,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  salvage  campaign.  A  strict  manual  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  government  and  the  metropolitan  area 
organization,  was  followed  by  the  Civilian  Defense  Council. 

Food,  conserved  voluntarily  in  World  War  I,  was  now 
rationed.  Air  raid  drills,  blackouts,  were  new  features. 
Basements  became  "shelters"  during  "attacks."  There  were 
siren  warnings  and  "all  clear"  signals.  Not  a  chance  was 
taken  in  the  blackout  drills.  Does  the  fire  from  the  stove  in 
the  skating  rink  show  from  outside?  If  so,  cover  up  the 
windows. 

Block  captains— or  wardens— were  an  efficient  unit.  Each 
one  canvassed  his  block  for  necessary  information.  How 
many  cots  can  you  furnish  in  case  of  emergency?  Prepara- 
tions were  complete. 

"In  event  of  an  incident  without  warning,"  ran  the  in- 
structions, "mobilization  will  be  effected  by  telephone  noti- 
fication through  channels,  namely— chief  warden  to  district 
warden;  to  zone  warden;  to  block  wardens;  to  assistants,  in- 
cluding building  wardens  and  scout  messengers,  all  in 
accordance  with  pre-arranged  lists. 
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*  'After  the  all-clear  signal  has  sounded,  block  wardens  will 
assemble  and  dismiss  their  assistants,  reporting  off-duty  to 
zone  wardens,  and  instructing  scout  messengers  to  report  on 
arriving  home.  When  all  blocks  have  reported,  zone  war- 
dens will  so  advise  the  district  warden  who  will  relay  the 
information  to  the  report  center." 

The  salvage  program  is  a  story  in  itself.  Collections  of 
metal  scrap,  rubber,  waste  paper  (all  of  it,  even  that  from 
waste  baskets)  tin  cans,  fats  and  oils,  resulted  in  funds  which 
were  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  war  bond  drives,  and 
welfare  of  service  men.  Crews  of  the  Catholic  Salvage  Bu- 
reau, the  Christian  Industrial  League,  Good  Will  Indus- 
tries, the  Salvation  Army  and  Volunteers  of  America 
gathered  into  trucks  the  scrap  material  placed  on  the  curbs 
at  stated  times,  paid  the  office  of  Civilian  Defense  for  it,  and 
in  turn  sent  it  to  detinning  factories,  sorting  yards,  steel 
mills,  rubber  processing  plants,  for  conversion  into  war 
materials. 

Two  out  of  three  homes,  it  is  estimated,  contributed  to 
the  curb  collections  with  old  radiators,  water  tanks,  wash 
tubs,  garden  hose,  license  plates,  baby  buggies,  metal  clothes 
hangers,  incinerators,  auto  tires  and  tubes,  galoshes,  lawn 
mowers,  rubber  mats,  bicycles,  flat  irons.  One  drive,  on 
October  17,  1942,  yielded  175  tons  of  scrap  material. 

Local  papers  stimulated  the  drives.  Posters  made  by  vol- 
unteer workers  hung  in  store  windows: 

Save  your  junk  —  Uncle  Sam  needs  it. 
A  lawn  mower  will  make  six  3-inch  shells. 
An  old  set  of  golf  clubs  will  make  a 

machine  gun. 
An  electric  iron  will  make  five  anti- 
air  craft  shells. 

Competition  in  the  salvage  drives  among  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  resulted  many  times,  but  not  always,  in  the  same 
victorious  cry  of  the  children  —  "Winnetka  over  the  top! 
Winnetka  over  the  top!" 
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School  children,  age  13  to  19,  were  active  in  all  drives. 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  sometimes  Cub  Scouts,  per- 
formed valiantly,  making  door  to  door  canvasses,  collecting 
keys,  cold  cream  jars  for  use  in  hospitals,  fur  scraps  to  be 
used  in  vests  for  members  of  the  merchant  marine.  They 
made  posters,  helped  in  the  Victory  gardens,  featured  even 
more  than  in  World  War  I. 

An  Honor  Roll  of  all  participants  in  active  service  was 
kept  by  Mrs.  William  Truesdale,  and  posted  in  Community 
House,  with  additions  and  changes  made  when  necessary. 
(This  list,  carefully  preserved  by  Community  House,  awaits 
a  permanent  treatment  and  place  as  part  of  the  war  me- 
morial) .  An  even  more  comprehensive  list,  documented 
with  personal  reports  and  records,  rests  in  the  collection  of 
the  Winnetka  Historical  Society. 

Again  women  knitted  sweaters,  socks  and  scarves— of  green- 
ish khaki  color  this  time— for  the  GFs,  and  navy  blue  as 
always  for  the  sailors.  Mrs.  Willoughby  Walling  directed 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Wil- 
son and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Langworthy. 

Economy  was  again  the  watchword.  Clothes  were  worn 
until  threadbare  and  apologies  made  when  new  ones  must 
be  bought.    The  policy,  expressed  or  understood  was  to 

Use  it  up, 
Wear  it  out, 
Make  it  do, 
Or  do  without. 

There  were  few  new  songs  in  World  War  II— the  old  ones 
were  sung  again.  Nor  was  there  as  much  singing  as  in 
World  War  I.  Radio  offered  entertainment,  movie  stars 
gave  of  their  talents,  and  well  established  United  Service 
Organization  centers   (U.S.O.)    furnished  recreation. 

One  new  song,  however,  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  in  World  War  II— one  destined  to  take  a  permanent 
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and  crowning  place  in  the  music  lore  of  the  nation— Irving 
Berlin's  "God  Bless  America/' 

"We  are  making  history  quickly  these  days,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Eloise  Wortley,  secretary  of  the  War  Emergency  Union, 
World  War  I,  "and  we  wish  our  children  to  realize  years 
hence  as  they  read  the  History  of  Winnetka,  that  their  town 
responded  nobly  to  their  country's  call." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  FORWARD  LOOK 

Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum 

Winnetka  speaking: 

"Every  city,  town,  and  village  is  a  separate  entity,  with  a 
personality  all  its  own.  If  this  is  true,  what  is  my  personal- 
ity? I  wonder!  I,  myself,  cannot  rightly  say.  I  only  know 
what  I  try  to  be  and  do. 

"Whatever  of  good  report  I  may  enjoy  is  due  to  the  char- 
acter of  my  citizenry.  From  the  earliest  days  of  my  existence, 
my  people  have  been  lovers  of  nature,  lovers  of  home  and 
children,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  culture, 
true  to  spiritual  values.  They  have  been  and  are  high- 
minded. 

"They  have  always  had  a  deep  sense  of  civic  betterment, 
an  interest  in  their  neighbors'  good  as  well  as  their  own, 
with  an  altruism  extending  far  beyond  my  borders. 

"It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  I  may  continue  to  attract  this 
same  type  of  citizens— men  and  women  with  the  courage  of 
the  Pattersons,  the  industry  and  integrity  of  the  Happs,  the 
high  sense  of  honor  that  goes  with  the  name  of  Jared  Gage, 
the  philanthropy  and  broad  civic  interest  of  the  Garlands, 
the  vision  of  beautiful  homes  and  beautiful  grounds  which 
came  from  the  Pecks,  the  emphasis  on  education  which  Ar- 
temas  Carter  gave  me  as  a  watchword  in  the  days  of  my 
beginning,  and  the  religious  devotion  of  all  my  founders. 

"I  have  no  illusions  as  to  problems,  local  or  national.  I 
have  no  desire  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. I  only  hope  to  develop  in  a  small  way  principles  which 
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can  be  carried  over  into  larger  units  of  government.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  do  this,  in  an  era  which  is  marked  by  decen- 
tralization from  a  great  city,  with  thousands  of  people  press- 
ing in  upon  my  borders?  They,  too,  love  the  country.  We 
will  work  it  out—for  the  good  of  all. 

"Have  I  a  right  to  maintain  a  kind  of  oasis  for  my  people, 
where  children  can  be  reared  in  beautiful  surroundings; 
where  homes— large,  middle-sized,  and  small— can  be  a  basic 
unit;  where  men,  weary  of  the  city's  din,  can  secure  rest 
which  enables  them  to  carry  on  the  struggle  more  bravely? 
I  believe  I  have. 

"I  like  to  think  I  am  the  architect  of  a  structure  which 
will  endure.  We  will  build  stone  on  stone,  as  if  it  would  last 
forever.  Some  day  my  people's  children,  and  their  children, 
will  thank  us  for  our  labor  and  devotion.  But  a  forthcom- 
ing gratitude  is  not  the  goal.  The  labor  and  devotion  are 
their  own  reward. 

"To  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  will  preserve  the  traditions 
of  my  heritage.  I  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the 
public's  sense  of  civic  duty,  and  in  every  way  I  will  further 
the  ideals  which  have  always  pervaded  my  ranks. 

"In  this  way  and  in  this  way  only,  can  I  hope  to  remain 
Winnetka." 


THE  END 
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Board  of  Experts 
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Frank  A.  Windes:  The  First  Blacksmith  Shop;  The  Wreck 
of  the  Lady  Elgin;  Landmarks 

Herbert  L.  Woolhiser:  Some  Changes  in  Winnetka  Over 
a  Period  of  30  Years 

Courteous  cooperation  came  from  the  following,  and  many 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

February  27,   1952 

Mrs.  Lora  T.  Dickinson 
1228  Scott  Avenue 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Dickinson: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  12  and  Dr.  John  P.  Har- 
rington, Bureau  linguist,  has  supplied  the  following  infor- 
mation in  further  reference  to  the  word  Winnetka. 

The  division  is  winnet-,  "beautiful,"  plus  -ha,  "place," 
"at,"  "at  a  place."  We  know  of  no  source  where  Winnetka 
is  to  be  found  in  print  except  as  the  name  of  the  city.  We 
arrived  at  the  meaning  from  the  syllables.  The  ordinary 
Indian  name  of  a  place  is  put  in  the  locative,  and  the  loca- 
tive is  translated  into  English  by  "at."  "At"  in  English  is  a 
preposition,  but  in  Indian  is  a  postposition,  suffixed  at  the 
end  of  a  word.  "At"  can  be  added  to  noun  or  adjective,  and 
when  added  to  adjective  it  is  necessary  to  supply  in  English 
the  term  "place,"  since  to  omit  it  would  make  the  designa- 
tion sound  peculiar.     Land  means  about  the  same  as  place. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(sgd)    M.  W.  Stirling 
Director 
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THE  PATTERSON  FAMILY 

What  I  have  called  Winnetka's  "period  of  infancy,"  1800 
to  1850,  has  received  more  research  and  study  in  this  book 
than  the  succeeding  periods.  The  farther  we  get  from  the 
early  days,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  substantiate  events. 
Older  residents  are  disappearing  and  those  who  remain 
hesitate  to  give  exact  dates.  Also,  documentation  of  the 
earliest  dates  is  difficult,  often  impossible.  It  has  seemed 
advisable,  therefore,  to  try  to  resolve  some  of  the  discrep- 
ances and  differences  in  the  recordings  of  this  early  period. 

Mr.  Patterson,  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  the 
area  which  became  Winnetka— was  his  name  Erastus  or 
Moses? 

Andreas,  in  his  History  of  Cook  County,  called  him  Eras- 
tus, but  local  written  articles  identified  him  as  Moses. 

Following  Andreas'  statement  that  Patterson's  widow 
Zernah  was  buried  in  Milwaukee,  I  secured  a  complete  list 
of  Milwaukee  cemeteries,  and  wrote  cards  of  inquiry  to  all 
through  the  F's,  when  a  return  card  from  Forest  Home 
Cemetery  told  of  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Patterson  there. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  visited  the  cemetery.    I 
found  the  grave,  but  the  husband's  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  stone. 

Voluminous  correspondence  with  the  Vermont  Historical 
society  and  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  state  research  bu- 
reaus revealed  nothing  conclusive.  I  turned  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Historical  society. 

From  the  letters  of  Dr.  Seymour  Currey  at  the  Evanston 
Historical  society,  in  which  he  recorded  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Alexander  McDaniel,  who  knew  Mrs.  Patterson  and 
the  children,  I  secured  the  names  of  the  five  children: 
"Moses,  the  oldest  son,  Azel,  Joseph,  Lucia  and  the  one  who 
married  Morgan  L.  Burdick." 

From  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  society  came  a  reply 
to  my  inquiry: 
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"In  the  History  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  published 
by  the  Western  Historical  Co.,  1881,  I  find  a  sketch  of 
M.  L.  Burdick,  which  contains  some  information  about 
the  Pattersons;  M.  L.  Burdick,  farmer,  residence  Sec- 
tion 21,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  in 
1813  ....  In  1834  he  came  to  Milwaukee  ...  he  was 
married  on  the  14th  of  September,  1837,  to  Miss  Olive 
S.  Patterson  (  daughter  of  Erastus  and  Zuruah  (Sim- 
mons)   Patterson." 

There  is  more,  but  it  is  not  pertinent  at  this  point.  The 
evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  the  name  was  Erastus. 
Mr.  Patterson  may  have  been  called  Moses,  or  his  name  may 
have  been  confused  with  that  of  his  oldest  son  Moses,  who 
became  head  of  the  family  so  soon  after  their  arrival  here. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Patterson  has  appeared  as  Zerna,  Zer- 
nah,  Zerena,  Zena,  Zuruah,  Jernah,  and  in  one  place,  Ruea. 
The  name  engraved  on  the  tombstone  in  Forest  Home 
Cemetery  is  Zeruah.  This  name  is  verified  by  two  great- 
grandchildren whom  I  located  in  Milwaukee— Lyman  L.  Bur- 
dick and  Mrs.  Harry  McCreedy.  Both  were  firm  in  their 
statements  that  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  was  Zeruah, 
and  the  pronunciation  Ze-roo'ah. 

Somewhere  in  the  longhand  records  the  "u"  must  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  "n."  Deeds  of  property  transfer  in 
Potsdam,  New  York,  were  found,  made  out  to  Erastus  and 
Zernah  Patterson.  The  deeds  here  to  her  property  were  made 
out  to  Zernah  Patterson.  She  was  affectionately  known  by 
Mrs.  McDaniel  as  Zernah.  Sue  Garland  always  heard  her 
spoken  of  as  Zernah,  and  so  did  Kate  Dwyer  and  Frank  A. 
Windes. 

The  stonecutter  in  Milwaukee  may  have  made  a  mistake, 
but  that  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe.  The  beautiful  marble 
stone  that  marks  her  grave  is  on  the  same  lot  with  those  of 
Morgan  L.  Burdick  and  his  wife,  Olive.  The  daughter  and 
son-in-law  would  hardly  have  allowed  a  stonecutter's  error 
to  stand. 
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But  because  she  was  called  Zernah  here,  it  seems  evident 
that  she  made  no  effort  to  establish  her  real  name.  Perhaps 
she  grew  tired  of  struggling  with  the  matter.  So  I  have  used 
the  name  that  she  herself  used  here. 

In  my  conference  with  Mrs.  McCreedy  I  was  unable  to 
learn  the  occupation  of  the  Pattersons  before  they  came  west, 
nor  the  town  from  which  they  came,  nor  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Patterson's  death  within  a  year  after  the  family  settled  here. 
"Were  they  Irish,  German,  Scotch,  English?"  I  asked  her. 
Came  the  reply  with  pride,  "They  were  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians." 

"Was  their  covered  wagon  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen?"  I 
probed. 

"Oxen,"  said  both  Mrs.  McCreedy  and  Lyman  L.  Burdick. 
Evidence  that  the  Pattersons  came  from  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont, is  found  in  Buck's  Pioneer  History  of  Milwaukee,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Currey. 

In  the  winter  of  1836,  Mr.  Buck  came  from  the  east  to 
Detroit,  and  started  journeying  from  Detroit  to  Milwaukee 
on  January  1,  1837.  He  reported: 

"We  stopped  in  South  Bend  four  days—  a  Mr.  Hart- 
shorn with  whom  I  had  formerly  been  acquainted 
in  Vermont,  came  along.  He  gave  me  a  seat  in  his 
cutter  and  away  we  sped,  day  and  night,  changing 
horses  at  every  station,  sleeping  and  driving  by 
turns.  Our  route  lay  along  the  beach  of  the  lake  for 
a  short  distance  east  of  Chicago.  At  that  time  Chi- 
cago was  but  a  small  village,  and  had  not  a  very 
inviting  look.  We  left  there  and  reached  Gross 
Point  about  daylight  the  next  morning,  where  we 
stopped  for  breakfast  at  the  only  house  in  the  place 
and  the  first  one  north  of  Chicago,  kept  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, the  father  of  Mrs.  Morgan  L.  Burdick.  This 
family  was  from  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  as  I  had  for- 
merly known  them,  our  meeting  here  in  this  new 
land  was,  of  course,  a  pleasant  one.  .  .  .  The  ruins 
of  the  old  house  are  still  standing  (1881)  and  in 
the  summer  of  1875  I  made  a  visit  to  them." 
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According  to  Mr.  Buck,  the  winter  of  1836-37  was  "exceed- 
ingly cold  and  snowy."  The  route  of  his  cutter  must  have 
been  carefully  selected,  probably  on  the  high  ridge  road, 
which  might  account  for  his  failure  to  see  the  Schmidt  cabin, 
built  in  1826,  the  Doyle  cabin,  erected  in  1830,  the  Scott 
cabin  in  Wilmette,  built  in  1826,  the  Ouilmette  cabin  visited 
by  Alexander  McDaniel  in  1836,  and  others. 

The  first  property  owned  by  Alexander  McDaniel  was  160 
acres,  (later  known  as  the  "Peck  place") ,  purchased  accord- 
ing to  Andreas,  from  Perry  Baker  and  Simeon  Loveland 
in  1836.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  he  bought  and  cleared  ground 
and  built  a  small  shanty  south  of  the  spot  where  the  railroad 
depot  was  later  erected,  the  home  of  John  Garland  in  1884. 
(This  would  be  the  John  C.  Garland  home,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Country  Day  school.)  In  March,  1837,  McDaniel 
built  his  own  house  on  the  original  purchase,  and  kept 
"bachelor's  hall"  there  for  five  years.  His  only  neighbors  were 
the  Pattersons  and  Ouilmettes. 

Alexander  McDaniel  married  in  1842,  and  moved  to  Evan- 
ston.  In  1853  he  built  a  home  on  the  lake  shore  of  (later) 
Wilmette,  which  village,  he,  with  others,  laid  out  in  1869. 

But  before  he  settled  down,  McDaniel  followed  the  gold 
rush  to  California.  Letters  to  his  wife,  preserved  by  the 
Evanston  Historical  society,  are  revealing.  On  June  25,  1850, 
he  wrote  her:  "Moses  and  Azel  Patterson  are  here  with  us." 
In  a  letter  dated  September  27,  1850,  he  informed  her,  "Azel 
Patterson  leaves  here  tomorrow  for  home."  Azel  Patterson 
died  of  tuberculosis  on  his  way  home  by  boat  via  Panama. 
Moses  too,  according  to  Mrs.  McCreedy,  is  thought  never 
to  have  returned. 

In  a  letter  of  March  12,  1851,  McDaniel  wrote  his  wife: 
"I  think  a  man  will  know  how  to  appreciate  a  home  when 
he  gets  back,  after  lying  around  in  the  mountains  like  a  lot 
of  prairie  dogs  or  coyotes.  It  is  a  dog's  life  the  best  way  we 
can  fix  it.  On  the  first  of  November  you  may  expect  me 
home,  pile  or  no  pile,  unless  I  change  my  mind."     He 
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brought  home  $2,700,  quite  a  fortune  for  those  days.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  exemplary  habits,  although 
he  "took  to  swearing  in  California." 

In  1836,  the  property  occupied  by  the  Pattersons  had  not 
been  surveyed.  They  were  "squatters,"  privileged  as  to 
choice  of  site,  but  unable  to  take  title  to  it.  Following  the 
procedure  of  squatters,  they  lived  on  the  place  for  several 
years,  to  show  their  good  intentions,  and  in  1843,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, widowed  since  1837,  applied  for  a  government  patent 
to  the  land. 

A  record  of  transfer  from  the  government  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  dated  November  3,  1843,  and  recorded  June  19, 
1845  in  Book  16,  page  91,  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  states: 

"Mrs.  Zernah  Patterson  did  on  5th  Nov.  1843  at  sale  of 
School  lands  of  Town  42  N,  R.  13  E.  3rd  P.M.  held  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  purchase  at  public  auction,  being 
the  highest  and  best  bidder  therefor,  the  following  land 
desc.  on  the  plat  of  the  School  Lands  of  Said  Township 
now  on  file  in  Office  of  School  Commissioners  of  said 
County  as  Lot  1  containing  18.28  acres  being  the  N  y2 
of  frac.  sec.  16  in  Township  aforesaid.  Also  Lot  2  con- 
taining 39.43  acres  being  the  S  %  of  said  Frac.  sec.  16  in 
same  township.  Sold  for  the  first  tract  for  $3.51  per 
acre,  and  the  2nd  for  $3.26  per  acre,  which  amount  has 
been  paid  in  full  by  said  Zernah  Patterson,  and  the  said 
Zernah  Patterson  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  above 
described  land  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois." 

The  Patterson  property  formed  a  right  angle,  approxi- 
mately, containing  57.71  acres,  extending  from  the  present 
Tower  road,  at  the  lake,  south  to  what  is  now  Pine  street,  and 
east  to  the  lake.  The  amount  paid  for  the  property  by  Mrs. 
Patterson  was  $192.70. 

L.  T.  D. 
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THE  OUILMETTE  FAMILY 

The  story  of  Antoine  Ouilmette  and  his  Potawatomi  wife, 
Archange,  has  become  legend,  though  it  has  been  docu- 
mented at  many  points. 

Ouilmette  was  a  guide  and  fur  trader,  traditionally  known 
as  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  Chicago,  before  Fort 
Dearborn.  He  made  affidavit  that  he  arrived  there  from 
Montreal  in  1790.  He  was  thought  to  be  about  30  years  old 
at  the  time.  He  is  known  to  have  aided  in  saving  lives  in 
the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre  in  1812,  and  in  rebuilding  the 
fort  in  1816.  He  was  a  Chicago  taxpayer  in  1825,  and  one 
of  the  petitioners,  in  1833,  for  a  permanent  Catholic  church 
there. 

Archange  Chevalier  has  always  been  considered  a  half- 
breed,  daughter  of  a  French  father  and  a  Potawatomi  mother, 
but  a  grandson  stated  that  she  was  only  one-quarter  Indian. 
She  and  Antoine  Ouilmette  were  married  in  1796  some- 
where in  the  Grosse  Pointe  area,  which  included  at  that 
time  the  large  area  now  comprising  the  town  of  Wilmette 
and  part  of  Evanston.  This  ceremony  has  been  called  the 
first  North  Shore  wedding. 

In  1829,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Archange  and  her  children  were  given  1,280  aces  of  land  on 
the  north  shore,  long  known  as  the  Ouilmette  reservation. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Ouilmettes  built  and  moved  to 
the  cabin  on  the  lake  front  within  the  present  limits  of  Wil- 
mette—the  house  where  Alexander  McDaniel  stopped  in 
1836  and  described  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  as  "fit  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  live  in." 

There  were  eight  Ouilmette  children:  Joseph,  Mitchell, 
Louis,  Francis,  Elizabeth,  Archange,  Sophia  and  Josette.  All 
were  well  thought  of  in  the  community.  Through  them 
much  of  the  story  which  comes  to  us  as  tradition  would  have 
been  passed  on  to  early  residents.  The  children  did  not 
leave  the  area  until  somewhere  around  1844-45,  when,  after 
selling  their  land,  all  of  them  except  Joseph  joined  their 
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parents  who  were  then  living  with  the  Potawatomi  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa. 

On  May  11,  1830— this  is  where  Winnetka  comes  in— the 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  to  Michael  Welch,  who  was 
known  as  the  "first  Irishman  of  Chicago."  The  wedding  took 
place  in  the  Doyle  cabin,  which  was  located  between  the 
present  site  of  the  North  Shore  Health  Resort  and  Winnetka 
avenue.  This  spot  is  within  the  area  of  the  original  plan  of 
Winnetka.  The  Beauchamp  family  was  living  in  the  cabin 
at  that  time.  Justice  John  B.  Baubien,  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Peoria  County,  performed  the  ceremony.  Many  Chicago 
people  attended  the  wedding,  among  them  Mrs.  Archibald 
Clybourne. 

Why  did  Elizabeth  choose  the  Beauchamp  home  for  her 
wedding?  Were  her  parents  then  living  in  their  north  shore 
cabin,  or  in  Chicago?  Was  she  indentured  to  the  Beauchamp 
family  as  Josette  was  to  Mrs.  John  Kinzie?  Or  did  Antoine 
disapprove  of  the  Irishman  as  a  son-in-law?  The  answers 
are  unknown. 

The  Doyle  cabin  is  remembered  by  older  Winnetkans. 
Mr.  Windes  said  that  it  was  not  permanently  occupied  for 
any  length  of  time.  Tommy  Doyle  was  a  charcoal  burner, 
furnishing  fuel  for  Chicago  hotels.  Samuel  Otis  remembers 
playing  around  the  vacant  cabin,  and  verifies  its  location. 
Edith  Barnum  says  that  for  many  years  it  was  used  as  a  club 
house  for  parties  of  young  people  from  Chicago.  It  was 
torn  down  in  1902. 

When  Michael  Welch  died,  Elizabeth  married  Lucius  E. 
Darling.  She  was  Mrs.  Darling  when  Alexander  McDaniei 
visited  the  Ouilmette  family  in  1836. 

Of  significance  to  Winnetkans  is  the  fact  that  the  Ouil- 
mette wedding  was  the  first  on  the  north  shore,  and  the 
daughter's  marriage  to  Michael  Welch  was  the  first  recorded 
in  the  area,  later  Winnetka,  one  of  the  earliest  recorded 
events  of  the  village. 

L.  T.  D. 
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Excerpts  from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Artemas 
Carter  to  the  Village  at  the  beginning  of  his 
fourth  term  of  office,  april  1872* 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Winnetka: 

Gentlemen: 

I  congratulate  you  that  the  votes  of  the  people  have,  with 
such  unanimity,  placed  you  in  offices  of  so  much  responsibil- 
ity and  power  ....  Such  an  expression  by  the  people  is  a 
high  compliment.  .  .  .  To  you,  in  your  collective  capacity  as 
the  Council  of  the  Village,  is  intrusted  the  entire  law-making 
power  of  the  municipality.  The  president  has  only  to  pre- 
side at  your  meetings,  vote  in  case  of  tie,  and  carry  into 

effect  the  ordinances  you  may  lawfully  pass By  virtue 

of  your  honorable  offices  you  become  the  guardians  of  the 
interests  and  the  honor  of  the  corporation.  Your  oaths  of 
office  bind  you  alike  to  exercise  every  power  that  you  con- 
stitutionally may  promote  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  Vil- 
lage, and  to  abstain  from  all  action  that  is  injurious  and 

unjust. 

#       ##       *       #       #       #       # 

You  will  find  me,  gentlemen,  always  in  favor  of  an  active 
policy  of  progress  and  not  retrogression.  ...  I  hope  to  do 
more  than  in  any  year  of  our  corporate  life  to  open  and  im- 
prove roads;  to  fill  up  and  improve  the  schools,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  our  beautiful  village.   .  .  . 

When  a  large  number  of  the  older  citizens  met  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  winter  of  1868-69,  to  consult 
together  and  agree  upon  a  charter,  the  interests  of  education 
became  very  prominent  in  their  consideration.  There  was  a 
feeling,  shared  in  by  all,  that  the  legitimate  and  proper 
growth  of  the  place  had  been  hindered,  more  than  by  all 
things  else,  by  the  absence  of  any  school  advantages  here 
over  and  above  one  very  respectable  school  district.    Out  of 

•William  A.   Hadley,  Anniversary  number,   Winnetka   Talk,  1930,  quoting 
article  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  April  13,  1872. 
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this  feeling  sprang  Section  1  of  Article  IV  of  our  charter, 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Atwood  and  adopted  with  entire 
unanimity. 

Under  the  clear  and  explicit  grant  of  power  in  that  clause 
of  the  charter,  and  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  commend- 
ing itself  to  every  good  citizen,  and  especially  to  every  par- 
ent, land  has  been  purchased,  and  first  a  college  building, 
then  a  dormitory  have  been  built.  Bonds  have  been  issued 
to  pay  for  this  land  and  these  buildings,  and  the  full  cost 
up  to  this  time  has  been  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
twenty-five  bonds,  each  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  bonds 
were  sold  at  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar  and  no  commis- 
sions, and  no  advertising  expenses  were  paid  for  negotiating. 
These  services,  like  all  the  services  of  the  president  and 
the  successive  trustees  for  three  years,  have  been  gratuitously 
rendered. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  using  our  college  buildings,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  more  than  once  been  discussed  and  examined  with 
care  by  the  Council  and  in  meetings  of  citizens.  But  the 
conclusion  reached  one  year  ago,  after  extensive  inquiries, 
was  that  the  best  course  for  the  Village  was  to  lease  the  prem- 
ises to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  have  them  assume 
the  charge  of  the  institution,  binding  themselves  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  of  high  grade  open  to  both  sexes 
and  of  an  unsectarian  character  and  for  moderate  tuition. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  school  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  university  has,  thus  far,  disappointed  us.  Nor 
can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Village 
disappointed  the  university,  first,  by  an  entire  year's  delay 
in  giving  them  the  lease,  and  secondly,  in  being  nearly  half 
a  year  behind  time  in  getting  ready  the  dormitory.  The 
delay  in  completing  the  dormitory  arose  partly  from  the 
unfaithfulness  of  some  sub-contractors,  but  more  from  large 
losses  by  the  contractor  himself  by  the  Chicago  fire.  I  was 
myself  on  the  building  committee  for  the  dormitory,  and 
associated  with  me  were  Messrs.  Atwood  and  Dale,  and  I  am 
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happy  to  accord  to  each  of  those  gentlemen  the  highest  praise 
for  faithfulness  and  strict  regard  to  economy  all  the  way  in 
the  work  of  construction. 

But,  in  spite  of  faithfulness  and  care,  the  job  dragged— 
the  building  was  not  seasonably  ready,  and,  naturally 
enough,  the  institution  it  was  to  subserve  has  been  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  the  delay.  But  now  the  construction  is 
complete,  and  we  are  ready  to  require  from  the  university 
its  faithful  performance  of  its  part  of  the  lease.  This  is  the 
last  term  of  the  college  year  and  probably  no  change  can  be 
effected  during  this  term.  But  when  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion comes— the  season  for  making  new  plans,  programs  and 
prospectuses— then  we  must  seasonably  see  that  all  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  to  us,  to  our  children,  to  the  com- 
munity, an  altogether  more  widely  equipped  academy  than 
we  have  yet  had.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  topic  be- 
cause it  is  of  leading  importance  to  the  interests  and  the 
best  success  of  our  corporation.  Institutions  of  learning  of 
the  higher  grades  are  of  slow  growth,  and  are  brought  into 
being  and  carried  on  to  their  higher  usefulness  by  great 
sacrifices  of  money  and  often  requiring  long  reaches  of  time. 
I  am  not  discouraged  with  this  enterprise.  I  am  quite  sure, 
if  we  are  faithful  to  our  duties  towards  it,  that  even  the  old- 
est of  us  will  have  opportunity  to  be  proud  of  our  local 
college. 

Our  district  school,  during  a  portion  of  the  last  year,  has 
been  somewhat  crowded.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  the 
teacher,  and  of  material  advantage  to  the  younger  scholars, 
if  a  few  of  the  older  pupils  had  withdrawn  from  it  and  gone 
to  the  academy.  But  the  teacher  has  not  complained,  and 
at  the  present  term  the  numbers  are  not  so  large,  and  the 
school  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  But  our  common  school 
interests  cannot  be  wholly  satisfactory  till  we  can  grade  the 
schools,  and  this  we  cannot  do  until  the  numbers  are  such 
as  to  require  two  teachers;  then  the  oldest  pupils  may  com- 
pose one  school  and  the  younger  ones  another.  The  result 
of  this,  as  experience  elsewhere  has  shown,  is  greater  thor- 
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oughness  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  grades,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  each  teacher  is  not  obliged  to  teach  all  grades, 
and  to  divide  her  time  between  so  many  classes  and  recita- 
tions as  to  force  her  to  spoil  most  of  them  by  hurrying 
through  .... 

THE  WINNETKA  VILLAGE  CAUCUS 

by 
Arthur  Earl  Bryson,  Village  President    (1942-1946) 

Even  where  the  tradition  of  good  citizenship  is  well 
grounded  and  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  highly 
developed,  a  dependable  mechanism  for  expressing  the  com- 
munity's will  for  good  government  must  be  available.  In 
Winnetka  this  has  been  achieved  over  the  past  twenty-nine 
years  through  its  unique  "caucus"  system  for  nominating 
candidates  for  local  office. 

The  basic  plank  of  the  caucus,  and  the  one  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  its  continued  success,  is  that  "the  office  seeks  the 
man,  never  the  man  the  office."  Thus  nomination  for  office 
carries  with  it  a  degree  of  public  recognition  which  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  stigma  that  sometimes  attaches  to  self- 
initiated  political  aspiration. 

Through  the  caucus  the  community  is  enabled  to  draft 
virtually  whomever  it  chooses  for  public  office.  Moreover, 
since  nomination  is,  or  at  least  always  has  been,  the  equiva- 
lent of  election,  the  necessity  for  an  election  campaign  by 
the  candidate  is  eliminated,  serving  as  a  further  inducement 
for  attracting  qualified  men  and  women  to  stand  for  election. 

The  caucus  committee,  the  mainspring  of  the  caucus  sys- 
tem, is  chosen  annually.  Each  new  committee  is  initiated 
by  the  outgoing  committee  through  the  designation  of  a 
caucus  nominating  committee  of  twelve  members  chosen 
from  outside  its  membership,  thus  eliminating  any  tendency 
toward  self-perpetuation.  The  members  of  the  nominating 
committee  are  selected  to  give  representation  to  each  pre- 
cinct in  the  Village  and  may  not  name  any  of  their  own 
number  to  the  caucus  committee. 
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The  nominating  committee,  after  careful  deliberation, 
designates  its  nominees,  reporting  directly  to  the  caucus 
meeting  rather  than  to  the  caucus  committee.  Two  mem- 
bers, sometimes  three,  are  chosen  from  each  of  the  twelve 
precincts  in  the  Village,  and  five  are  chosen  as  representa- 
tives-at-large. 

A  few  members  of  the  expiring  caucus  committee  may  be 
selected  to  assure  familiarity  with  procedure,  but  the  large 
majority  are  entirely  new.  They  are  chosen  for  their  demon- 
strated interest  in  community  affairs  and  their  known  sym- 
pathy with  the  established  procedures,  traditions,  and  ideals 
of  the  Village.  If  and  when  accepted  at  the  general  caucus 
meeting  held  in  advance  of  the  election  in  April,  they  then 
become  the  caucus  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  caucus  committee,  thus  chosen,  meets  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  elects  its  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and 
proceeds  to  organize  into  various  subcommittees— publicity, 
finance,  platform,  candidates,  etc.,  so  as  to  discharge  its 
duties  effectively. 

The  principal  task,  of  course,  is  the  selection  of  suitable 
candidates  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  spring  election. 
Originally  these  consisted  only  of  the  Village  and  library 
officials,  but  the  results  there  were  so  satisfactory  that,  at  the 
request  of  voters,  selections  of  the  candidates  for  the  school 
and  park  boards  were  later  added. 

Suggestions  both  as  to  platform  and  candidates  are  in- 
vited from  all  organizations  in  the  Village  and  from  individ- 
ual citizens  as  well.  Possible  candidates  are  checked  from 
all  angles,  but  fitness  is  the  one  final  discrimination  for  se- 
lection. Partisan  politics  does  not  enter  into  the  picture 
at  all. 

After  protracted  deliberation,  the  caucus  committee  makes 
its  decisions.  It  then  obtains  the  consent  to  serve  of  the 
candidates  chosen,  also  their  signed  agreements  to  conform 
to  the  platform  declarations,  after  which  the  nominees  are 
announced  and  a  public  caucus  meeting  for  their  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  is  called. 
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The  general  caucus  takes  much  the  form  of  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting.  Outgoing  officials  report  on  their 
trusteeship  and  discussion  is  invited. 

The  caucus  committee  then  offers  its  platform  for  ap- 
proval, reports  on  its  finances,  and  finally  presents  its  nomi- 
nees for  office.  Opportunity  is  allowed  for  the  presentation 
of  alternative  nominations,  though  rarely  have  any  been  of- 
fered. If  and  when  the  caucus  committee's  nominees  are 
approved  by  the  general  caucus  group,  they  then  become  the 
official  candidates  of  the  caucus  party  and,  in  the  absence 
of  successful  competition,  are  elected  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion in  April. 

That  the  caucus  candidates  have  been  consistently  elected 
is  evidence  of  its  painstaking  choice  of  nominees  and  re- 
flects the  community's  approval  of  this  method  of  choosing 
its  public  servants. 

STEP  BY  STEP  IN  GRADE  SEPARATION 

1896  Attention  called  to  "depression  of  streets  at  the  rail- 
way crossings"  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd. 

1898     Appointment  of  Frank  A.  Windes  as  Village  engineer. 

1903  -  04     Subject  discussed  by  Winnetka  Town  Meeting. 

1903  William  A.  Otis  gave  illustrated  lectures,  favoring 
depressing  of  tracks. 

1906  -  07  Mr.  Windes  had  a  plan  drawn  for  bridges  over 
crossings. 

1917  Winnetka  Plan  Commission  organized,  Philip  S. 
Post,  chairman. 

1917  Plank  adopted  by  Caucus  platform  pledging  work 
for  grade  separation. 

1928  Village  Council  authorized  new  plans  to  be  drawn. 
Walter  A.  Shaw,  Chicago,  retained.  Plans  covering 
area  from  Wilmette  to  Highland  Park  completed, 
1930. 

1929  Economic  depression  halted  all  progress. 
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1937  Hallowe'en  accident  at  Pine  Street  crossing.  Village 
Council  took  immediate  action.  A.  G.  Shaver,  Chi- 
cago, engaged  to  investigate  the  best  of  modern  cross- 
ing protection  devices. 

1937  November  16,  hearings  begun  before  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission;  lasted  six  months. 

1938  May,  second  P.W.A.  program  inaugurated;  projects 
solicited.  Committee  appointed  by  Village  Council  to 
consider  the  matter. 

1938  June  18,  committee  reported  in  favor  of  Winnetka's 
applying  for  Federal  grant. 

1938  June  21,  Charles  DeLeuw  &  Company,  Chicago,  en- 
gaged to  prepare  application  for  grant. 

1938     August  19,  application  filed. 

1938  September  15,  referendum  vote  solicited;  5,500  postal 
cards  sent  out,  to  all  registered  voters. 

1938  September  22,  of  2,245  postal  cards  returned,  1536 
were  for  the  project;  709  against. 

1938     September  30  deadline  for  applications  for  grant. 

1938  October  27,  Winnetka's  application  accepted  by 
P.  W.  A. 

1938  December  6,  contracts  for  construction  signed  with 
sixteen  different  construction  companies. 

1938     Construction  work  begun. 

1941  May  31  date  set  by  P.  W.  A.  for  completion  of  proj- 
ect. 

1943  June  15,  actual  completion,  as  certified  by  Village 
engineer  (an  extension  of  time  having  been  granted) . 
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SAINTS  FAITH,  HOPE  AND  CHARITY  RECTORY 

191   Linden  Street 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

December  2,  1952 

Mrs.  Frederick  Dickinson 
1228  Scott  Avenue 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Dickinson: 

In  response  to  your  query  concerning  the  Mission  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  I  refer  you  to  The  Catholic  Church  in  Chi- 
cago by  Gilbert  J.  Garraghan,  S.  J.  (Chicago,  Illinois:  the 
Loyola  University  Press,  1921) .  On  page  13  the  author 
writes: 

We  now  come  to  a  highly  interesting  episode  that 
stands  out  phantom-like  through  the  dim  twilight  of 
Chicago  history.  The  substance  of  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute,  but  details  are  tantalizingly  few.  It  is  a  truth 
scarcely  recorded  in  the  history  books,  so  casual  is  the 
mention  of  it  in  documentary  sources,  that  on  the  site 
of  Chicago  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  there  existed 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
Catholic  Mission  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Miami 
Indians  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  established  under 
the  name  of  the  "Guardian  Angel"  in  1696  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  Francois  Pinet  and  maintained  by  him 
until  1700,  when  it  closed  its  doors.  We  get  but  a  faint 
picture  of  this  primitive  establishment  from  the  few 
meagre  particulars  that  survive.  As  to  its  precise  loca- 
tion, investigators  are  not  agreed,  though  all  fix  it 
within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  or  a  few  miles  beyond. 
It  has  been  placed  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Calumet8  as 
also  on  the  margin  of  the  marshy  body  of  water  known 
as  the  "Skokie,"  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the 
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city  limits  of  Evanston.9.  A  recent  student  of  the  prob- 
lem, rejecting  the  locations  named,  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Miami  Mission  of  the  Guardian  Angel 
stood  "on  the  Chicago  River  somewhere  between  the 
forks  and  the  mouth,"  in  what  is  now  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis.10 

8.  William  Henry  Lee,  The  Calumet  Portage,  in  Transactions 
of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society,  1912. 

9.  Father  Pierre  Francois  Pinet,  S.  J.,  and  his  Mission  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  Chicago  (L'Ange  Guardien)  1696-1699.  A 
paper  read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  at  the  Evanston  Historical  Society  Building,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1906,  by  Frank  R.  Grover.  Quaife,  characterizing  Grov- 
er's  study  as  uncritical,  declines  to  accept  the  latter's  contention 
in  favor  of  the  "Skokie"  or  North  Shore  site  of  Father  Pinet's 
Mission. 

10.  Milo  M.  Quaife,  The  Development  of  Chicago,  p.  42.  "From 
every  point  of  view  the  study  of  St.  Gosme's  letter  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Mission  of  the  Guardian  Angel  was  on  the 
Chicago  River  at  some  point  between  the  forks  and  the  mouth." 

I  hope  that  this  information  and  the  references  which  are 
cited  will  assist  you  in  your  research.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
aid  ....  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Father  Burke 

March  24,  1915 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Weeks 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Weeks: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  any  accurate  account 
of  the  Indian  Hill  Club  and  the  Indian  traditions  surround- 
ing the  land  on  which  it  is  located  over  the  telephone.  The 
facts  briefly  stated  are  these: 

The  ground  of  the  Club  was  the  site  of  an  old  Indian 
village  which  extended  from  about  where  the  entrance  to 
the  Kenilworth  now  is  to  the  end  of  the  present  Winnetka 
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Avenue.  The  knoll  where  the  flagstaff  is  located  was  a 
lookout  station  and  signal  point  for  the  Indians  and  is 
marked  on  one  or  two  old  maps  "Indian  Hill."  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  name  was  adopted  for  the  Club.  The 
lodges  of  the  Indians  were  on  either  side  of  the  trail  which 
followed  the  summit  of  the  sand  ridge.  This  Indian  trail 
afterwards  became  the  line  of  communication  of  the  early 
settlers  between  the  Chicago  portage  and  Green  Bay,  and 
finally  the  Green  Bay  road.  The  trail  is  even  now  plainly 
visible.  It  extends  behind  Mr.  Roland  Whitman's  house, 
crosses  the  road  to  the  north  and  across  the  field  to  the  Gir- 
ton  School.  The  pronounced  depression  in  the  ground 
along  here  indicates  the  old  Green  Bay  trail,  which  was 
followed  for  many  hundred  years.  It  can  be  picked  up 
again  just  north  of  Willow  Street,  about  one  hundred  feet 
west  of  the  viaduct,  where  it  goes  between  two  houses,  and 
a  little  poking  around  with  a  stick  or  the  toe  of  a  boot  on 
either  side  will  almost  invariably  turn  up  flint  chips.  To 
the  west  of  this  trail,  about  midway  between  Whitman's 
house  and  the  Girton  School,  was  an  Indian  burying  ground. 

The  Indians  who  occupied  the  village  where  the  Indian 
Hill  Club  is  located  were  the  Miami  tribe  of  Algonquin 
stock,  and  the  village  itself,  as  reported  by  the  French  ex- 
plorers, consisted  of  several  hundred  lodges.  One  of  the 
earliest  missions  in  the  Illinois  country  was  that  of  Pere 
Pierre  Pinet,  missionary  to  the  Miamis,  which  it  is  claimed 
by  competent  historians  was  located  in  1696  on  the  Green 
Bay  trail,  just  south  of  Winnetka,  about  where  the  eleventh 
green  of  the  Indian  Hill  Club  now  is. 

While  the  location  of  Father  Pinet's  mission  at  this  place 
is  disputed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  Indian  village 
was  upon  the  Club  property.  During  the  work  on  the  course 
conclusive  evidence  of  this  has  been  discovered.  Large 
numbers  of  arrow,  spear,  and  lance  heads,  scrapers  and  stone 
hammers  have  been  found.  Particularly  significant  are  the 
quantities  of  the  rejected  and  unfinished  implements  and 
other  debris  of  manufacture. 
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Wherever  the  sod  has  been  turned  upon  the  golf  course, 
under  it  appears  stone  flakes.  These  accumulations  of  flint 
and  quartz  chips  are  as  characteristic  of  the  Indian  workmen 
as  shavings  and  sawdust  are  of  the  carpenter.  Several  ham- 
mer stones  used  in  chipping  operation  have  been  found 
amidst  the  broken  stone.  The  artisan  left  his  tools  as  well 
as  his  litter.  A  number  of  very  perfect  arrow  and  lance 
heads,  some  of  fine  workmanship,  have  been  turned  up. 
These,  as  well  as  the  chips  and  rejected  implements,  are 
just  under  the  sod.  In  building  bunkers  and  tees  and  in 
putting  in  the  roads  and  in  the  general  work  connected  with 
the  golf  course,  these  things  have  been  turned  up  in  large 
numbers.  The  rejected  and  imperfect  implements  and  the 
chips  occur  in  quantities  in  certain  places,  probably  where 
the  Indian  workman  happened  to  be  busy.  The  material 
was  probably  brought  up  from  the  lake  shore  or  from  the 
gravel  pits  to  the  south  and  thrown  in  front  of  the  lodges 
where  the  arrow  maker  would  sit  with  his  stone  hammer 
and  fashion  his  implements.  If,  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
a  piece  of  quartz  or  flint  did  not  chip  or  split  to  suit  him  it 
would  be  discarded  and  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
course  of  manufacture  of  these  things  by  the  broken  and 
rejected  implements  found.  They  are  in  all  states  of  fashion- 
ing, from  the  roughly  chipped  or  flaked  stone-blank  to  the 
finished  arrow  head.  Some  are  practically  finished  and  in 
the  finishing  have  split  and  the  pieces  have  been  found. 

Debris  of  this  sort  indicates  a  village  much  more  accu- 
rately than  does  the  presence  of  finished  arrow  heads.  The 
finished  arrow  head  was  frequently  lost  in  hunting  and  is 
found  in  places  where  no  village  has  ever  been,  but  the 
pieces,  the  workman's  chips  and  the  broken  implements  in- 
dicate a  settlement. 

The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were  all  of  the  Algonquin 
nation.  The  name  Illinois,  used  by  the  French  explorers 
who  described  the  Indians  they  found  here,  is  the  French 
form  of  Illini,  which  is  the  Algonquin  word  for  man.  The 
Algonquin  people  were  composed  of  a  number  of  tribes— 
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the  Miamis,  the  Tamaroas,  the  Shawnees,  the  Michigamies 
and  others. 

After  the  great  Iroquois  invasion  in  1860  (1680?),  the 
Algonquin  tribe  were  dispersed  and  were  driven  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Some,  notably  the  Miamis,  which  were 
only  lukewarm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  confederation, 
stayed  in  Illinois  and  later  settled  in  Indiana.  The  few  that 
were  left  around  Chicago  were  set  upon  by  the  Sacs,  the 
Foxes,  Outagamies,  the  Kickapoos,  and  Pottawattomies,  the 
latter  coming  down  from  Green  Bay  and  from  Michigan. 
While  it  was  the  Miamis  that  the  early  French  explorers 
found  around  Chicago,  it  was  the  Pottawattomies  who  were 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans came.  The  Pottawattomies  succeeded  the  Miamis  in 
this  locality.  The  reservation  of  Antoine  Ouilmette,  a  half- 
breed  Pottawattomie,  included  the  present  village  of  Wil- 
mette  and  perhaps  part  of  the  Club  property.  It  may  be 
that  there  was  a  settlement  of  Pottawattomies  at  the  place 
which  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Miami  village,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Indians  who  left  the  mementoes 
of  their  presence  were  the  Miamis,  and  that  the  village  dates 
from  an  earlier  time  than  that  when  the  Pottawattomies 
were  in  this  vicinity. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  concerning  the  lo- 
cation of  Father  Pinet's  mission,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
get  a  pamphlet  by  Frank  Grover,  of  Evanston,  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  can  be  found  at  the  Historical  Association  Library 
or  at  the  Evanston  Library.  Mr.  Grover  has  also  written 
much  on  the  Indian  relics  of  the  north  shore.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  account  in  Shea's  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  of  Pinet's  mission  and  an  account  of 
some  early  explorers  who  were  coasting  down  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  landing  at  what  is  probably  Gross  Point, 
Evanston,  and  going  over  land  to  the  sand  ridge  and  spend- 
ing the  night  with  Father  Pinet.  This  was  back  in  1690- 
something.    Mr.  Grover  refers  to  this  in  his  book. 

There  is  material,  I  think,  for  an  interesting  article  on 
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this  subject  in  what  we  have  found  at  the  golf  club  and  in 
Mr.  Grover's  monographs.  A  Mr.  Scharf,  who  lives  in  Win- 
netka,  has  devoted  a  good  many  years  to  the  preparation  of 
maps  having  to  do  with  North  Shore  Indians'  history,  and 
he  is  always  ready  to  talk  to  people  about  it. 

I  had  a  curious  experience  with  him  a  year  or  so  ago.  I 
had  platted  out  the  location  of  the  Indian  village  on  the 
Indian  Hill  Club  property  on  a  map,  basing  my  informa- 
tion on  the  presence  of  implements  and  flint  chips.  Mr. 
Scharf  had  attempted  to  locate  a  village  in  that  neighbor- 
hood from  historical  sources  and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
early  explorers.  Without  either  of  us  knowing  what  the 
other  had  done,  we  compared  notes  one  day,  and  our  respec- 
tive locations  of  the  village  coincided  almost  exactly. 

You  will  pardon  this  long  letter.  But  I  know  you  want 
the  facts  and  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  give  them  to  you  over 
the  telephone. 

I  have  in  my  home  in  Winnetka  a  lot  of  arrow  heads  and 
relics  that  have  been  found  at  the  Club  grounds,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  show  them  to  you  if  you  care  to  see 
them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  Rogers 

(Note:  The  collection  of  Mr.  Rogers  cannot  be  located.— 
L.T.D.) 
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A  FEW  FIRSTS 


Anson  H.  Taylor  was  Winnetka's  first  postmaster,  1850. 

First  public  school,  1859. 

First  church,  1869. 

Ole  Madsen  was  the  first  lamplighter,  1880. 

John  Busscher  made  the  first  street  plow,  1880. 

Charles  Schroeder  was  the  first  butcher. 

Joel  Kinney  was  the  first  storekeeper. 

Mr.  Stuckart  was  the  first  milkman. 

John  McFarlin  operated  the  first  ice  company. 

Jacob  Smith  was  the  first  painter. 

S.  S.  Burr  inaugurated  the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration 

on  the  Village  Common,  1886. 
The  Mirror  was  the  first  Village  newspaper,  founded  April 

3,  1886;  its  motto:    "Vestigia  Nulla  Retrorsum." 
Timothy  Wright  was  the  first  millionaire. 
Charles  G.  Sedgwick  was  the  "best  educated  man  in  town" 

in  1880. 

John  Happ  operated  the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  1843. 
Erastus  Patterson  was  the  first  innkeeper,  1836. 
Jim  Pugh  was  the  first  automobile  owner,  1896. 
The  first  macadam  roads  were  built  in  1895. 
The  first  concrete  sidewalks,  in  1886. 

The  first  water  works  plant  with  water  mains  was  built  in 
1892. 

The  first  street  lights,  kerosene,  appeared  in  1880. 
The  first  electric  street  lights,  in  1899. 
The  first  bridge  culvert  and  sewer,  1872. 
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POPULATION  DATA 


1850   about  100 

1856  about   100 

1859 about   100 

1869  400  -  500 

1880    584 

1884  about  600 

1890  1,079  U.  S.  Census 

1900  1,833  U.  S.  Census 

1910  3,168  U.  S.  Census 

1912  3,478  Estimated 

1914  3,935  Estimated 

1916  4,436  Estimated 

1918  5,285  Estimated 

1920  6,694  U.  S.  Census 

1921  7,700  School  Census 

1922  8,028  School  Census 

1923  8,052  School  Census 

1924  9,981  School  Census 

1925  10,132  School  Census 

1926  10,518  School 

1927  10,691  School 

1928  1 1,414  School 

1929  1 1,845  School 

1930  12,219  School 

1930  12,166  U.  S. 

1931  12,359  School  Census 

1932  12,692  School  Census 

1933  12,813  School  Census 

1934  12,817  School  Census 

1935  12,865  School  Census 

1936  12,837  School  Census 

1937  12,859  School  Census 

1938  12,980  School  Census 

1939  .... 12,879  School  Census 

1940 12,605  School  Census 

1940  12,430  U.  S.  Census 

1941 12,663  School  Census 

1942  12,509  School  Census 

1943  12,482  School  Census 

1944  12,847  School  Census 


Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
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VILLAGE  PRESIDENTS 


Artemas  Carter ....1869-1873 

John  T.  Dale 1873-1874 

James  L.  Willson 1874-1875 

James  L.  Miller 1875-1876 

John  T.  Dale 1876-  1877 

Samuel  Schackford  1877-  1878 

James  L.  Willson 1878-1884 

John  T.  Dale 1887-1888 

S.  S.  Burr 1888-1892 

S.  W.  Osgood 1892-1894 

T.   S.   Dick 1894- 1895 

Charles  S.  Thorne 1895-1898 

R.  B.  McConnell 1896-1899 

F.  H.  Herdman 1899-1902 

George  Baker  1902-  1903 

Alfred  E.  McCordic 1903-1904 

Arthur  B.  Jones 1904-1905 

Edward  C.  Kohler 1906-1907 

W.  B.  Mcllvaine 1907-1909 

S.  H.  Greeley 1909-1911 

Robert  Stevenson,  Jr 1911  -  1913 

Sherman  M.  Goble  1913-1915 

Eugene  A.  Rummler 1915-  1917 

William  D.   McKenzie 1917-1919 

John  S.   Miller 1919-1927 

Henry  F.  Tenney 1927  - 1929 

William  B.  Moulton 1929-1942 

Arthur  E.   Bryson 1942-  1946 

William  S.  Warfield  III 1946-1950 

Lester  C.  Rogers 1950- 1952 

Carl  S.   Lloyd 1952-1956 
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HISTORICAL  MARKERS  IN  THE 
VILLAGE  OF  WINNETKA 

(given  to  the  Village  by  the  Winnetka  Historical  Society) 

Indian  Village  Site 

Testimony  of  early  settlers  and  discovered  relics  indicate 
that  this  ridge  throughout  its  length  was  a  frequent  camp 
site  of  Potawatomi  Indians  and  antecedent  tribes. 

Site   of   First   Public   School   House   in   Winnetka 

Here  in  a  small  building  constructed  with  private  funds,  the 
first  district  school  in  Winnetka  was  opened  October  1,  1859. 

Indian  Trail  Tree 

This  ancient  white  oak,  one  of  many  originally  found  on  the 
North  Shore,  was  presumably  bent  by  the  Indians  about 
1700,  marking  a  trail  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Schmidt  Cabin 

The  sole  remaining  cabin  in  this  locality.  Built  about  1820. 
Builder  unknown.  Occupied  by  Michael  Schmidt,  1826. 
Original  location  at  Indian  Hill,  west  of  Church  Road. 

Patterson  Tavern 

Site,  200  feet  east.  Built  in  1836  by  Erastus  and  Zernah 
Patterson.  Operated  as  a  wayside  inn  on  the  Green  Bay 
Trail.    Purchased  in  1847  by  John  Garland. 

Homesite  of  Charles  E.  Peck 

Mr.  Peck  with  Walter  S.  Gurnee  laid  out  Winnetka  in  1 854. 
He  was  the  donor  of  the  Village  Common.  His  wife  gave 
Winnetka  its  name. 
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CIVIC  HONOR  ROLL,  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Grace  E.  Sloate,  Village  librarian 25  years 

George  V.  Oldfather,  library  board 30  years 

Jacob  Smith,  custodian,  Village  Hall 50  years 

Carrie  Burr  Prouty,  library  board 43  years 

Gertrude  M.  Thurston,  supervisor 32  years 

Mrs.  Alfred  Freeman,  executive  secretary,  Woman's 

Club 30  years 

Mrs.  Maurice  Lieber,  Sunday  school  teacher 30  years 

Perry  Dunlap  Smith,  headmaster,  North  Shore 

Country  Day  School 35  years 

Kate  Dwyer,  first  grade  school  teacher 48  years 

Stella  Winslow,  Village  clerk 35  years 

Max  K.  Meyer,  bank  president 43  years 

Frederick  Dickinson,  Village  attorney 42  years 

Herbert  L.  Woolhiser,  Village  manager 34  years 

Frank  A.  Windes,  Village  engineer 30  years 

Rev.  Ashley  Gerhard,  rector,  Christ  Episcopal 

Church    37  years 

Henry  R.  Hale,  bank  president 25  years 

Edward  C.  Haase,  banker 25  years 

Sanborn  Hale,  tax  collector 25  years 

Matthew  Gaffney,  principal,  New  Trier  High 

School    23  years 

Elmer  T.  Selby,  newspaper  writer 27  years 

Lloyd  Hollister,  publisher 41  years 

Father  Haarth,  priest 47  years 

Dr.  Samuel  D.  Harkness,  pastor 25  years 
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Village  employees  with  25  or  more  years  of  service 


Albin  Gerlach 
Lief  Irgens 
George  Leichsenring 
W.  M.  Peterson 
Thomas  Carney 
Joseph  Schmidt 
G.  M.  Houren 
Carl  Lass 
Arthur  Schultz 
William  Wissman 
August  Norvik 
Conn  Andrews 
Stanley  Knox 
John  Stoesslein 
Helen  M.  Mysicka 
Elizabeth  Uhe 
Frederick  A.  Bartz 
William  G.  Amendola 
Paul  Klein 
Harry  Madsen 
Dorothy  Allen 
Henry  Daeschner 


Edward  Seul 
Harry  Fisher 
Michael  Ragusi 
Josephine  C.  Murphy 
Adolph  Bucher 
Cora  Queen 
Howard  Carpenter 
Clarence  Staak 
Paul  Spence 
August  J.  Seul 
Howard  A.  Orvis 
William  Bartolomei 
Joe  Lane  ion  i 
George  F.  Munns 
Bernard  S.  Swanson 
Robert  L.  Anderson 
Fred  Bogstrand 
Peter  Bohn 
W.  H.  Davis 
Walter  Pantle 
Helen  Reinert 
James  Christenson 
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Honor  Roll  of  Winnetka's  War  Dead 
Civil  War 

George  Will  son 
World  War  I 

George   Raymond   Kelly 
Fletcher  Ladd  McCordic 
Pasquale  Salerno 
Philip  Comfort  Starr 
Charles  Douglas  Weart 

World  War  II 


Charles  Davis 

Dinsmore  Ely 
Roswell    Hayes   Fuller 
Vincenzio  di  Giorgio 
James  Edward  Hayes 
Wesley  Magor  Juleff 


Arthur  John  Augdahl 
Alan  Bachrach 
Edward   H.   Bagley,  Jr. 
John  Carden  Bagley 
John  Wilder  Ball 
John  Endicott  Bradstreet,  Jr. 
John  Russell  Brown,  Jr. 
James  Sallee  Browne 
William  Walker  Cassell 
Nicholas  Thomas  Chorak 
Melvin  I.  Danner,  Jr. 
John  Hutchison  Darrow 
Malcolm  Whitlock  Duncan 
William  Sprague  Eddy,  Jr. 
Charles  Theodore  Eiden 
Arvin  Ferdinand  Ekholm,  Jr. 
Jack   B.   Engelhardt 
James  Ferguson,  Jr. 
William  Monroe  Fetcher 
Leon  W.  Fried 
Robert  J.  Gallagher 
Edward  Ashley  Gerhard,  Jr. 
Frederick  Charles  Gordon 
Henry  Gund  Gordon 
John  Wadsworth  Gordon 
Alan  Gottlieb 
Harry  Grant 
Francis  G.  Grosse 
James  William  Haase 
Ralph  C.  Hamill,  Jr. 
Harry  Marshall  Hansen 
William  Jerome  Hedger,  Jr. 
Grover  Martin  Hermann,  Jr. 
Fred  Arthur  Hicks 
Robert  Hook 
George  Kellogg  Hooker 

Korean 
Claude  Seymour  Reebie 
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